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SECT. LXXXII, 

OF ANTWERP AW1) BRUSSELS, 



_ t ^ i he approach to the city of Antwerp is noble, by 
a straight paved road, bordered with oaks* It is the 
capital of the provinee whose name it bears, belongs 
ins to the Austrian Netherlands, and under the do- 
minion of the Km per or. It is situated on the east* 
era shore of theScheld,* noble river, twenty feet 
deep at low water ; so that ships of great burden may 
unload upon the quays, or enter the town by eight ca- 
nal*, which communicate with the river, some of 
whieh are large enough to eontain an hundred ships 
.at the same time. 

The city is much decayed from its ancient gran- 
deur, though it still remains a beautiful place. It is 
built in t,he form of a ereseent, about seven miles iu 
. circumference, surrounded with a wall and bastions 
faeed with stone. The top of the wall is an hundred 
feet broad, with a double row of trees, between which 
. is. a. most agreeable walk. The streets are well pav- 
ed, very spacious, and uniform. The houses in gen- 
eral are seven or eight stories high, but old, and in 
that miserable style of building which disgraces the 
towns in Holland. At the distance of a quarter of a 
mile is the citadel, built by the Duke of Alva, to keep 
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the city in subjection. It stands on the Banks of the 
Scheld, and commands at onoe the river, the city, 
and (he adjacent country. It is built in a pentago- 
nal form, with five bastion, which defend each other, 
surrounded with double ditches. 

To this eitadel is only one entrance, whieh is over a 
draw-bridge. It is about a mile in circumference, 
and well supplied with arms, ammunition, and war- 
like stores, with barracks fbr*three thousand men. 
This fortress has been of such repnte for strength 
and regularity, that it has a model for subsequent 
engineers : notwithstanding whieh the French in 
1 746 took it in seven days. 

The trade of Antwerp is now confined to tery narrow 
limits, though, 10 late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, there were two hundred thousand inhabit 
lants, two thousand fire hundred ships lying often in 
the river at a time ; and it was far rrom unfreauent 
for five hnndred vessels to eome in or go out of the 
harbour in a day. 

The trade of Antwerp in the year 1550, if the an- 
Dels of (heir city can be railed on, amounted to one 
hundred and thirty three millions of gold, without 
including the bank. 

As an instance of the amazing opulence of the 
merchants, there is a story upon the record of John 
Daens, a merchant, who lent a million of gold to 
Charles V. to carry on his wars in Hungary. The 
emperor on his return dined with the merchant, who 
gave him a most**umptuous entertainment, and at the 
close of it burnt the eontract by which the emperor 
was bound to pay him a million of sold, in a fire of 
cinnamon, which was the only fire during the repast. 

The rise of their trade was as rapid as the decline, 
and both proceeded from the same -eauses. At the 
begtning of the sixteenth century Bruges was the 
mart offiurope; but the war at that time breaking 
out in Flanders, the merchant withdrew from Bruges, 
and were invited to Antwerp, as a place of greater 
aafety, -whose situation was happily calculated for 
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eommeree. Bat this did not last long, for the civil 
wars breaking out in the low Countries, and Antwerp 
having twice been saeked, drove trade to seek a more 
peaceful refuge in Amsterdam. 

The established religion is the Catholic ; the lan- 
guage Low Dutch ; but a baste rd kind of French is 
apoken by most of the inhabitants* 

We have been so fortunate as to see a grand pro- 
eeaaien in honour of St. ttoeque. The whole Mer. 
the most magnificent streets in Antwerp, was illumi- 
nated with tore lies, and many hundred people in pro- 
ee#sioa with flambeaux, followed by the Virgin Mary, 
precious relics, the Host, and infinity of snob kind of 
t ruoipery, amidst the ehours of voices, serpeut*,* and 
trumpets. 

The whole road from Antwerp to Brussels is de- 
lightful. Brussels is the capital of Brabant, and of 
all the Austrian Netherlands. It is the residence of 
the Governor-General of the Low Countries. It is 
twenty four miles south of Antwerp, and thirty south- 
east of Ghent, situated on the Senile, an inconsidera- 
ble river. The scite of this city resembles Guildford, 
being built on the brow of a hill. Its figure is oral, 
about four miles in circumference, surrounded with a 
wall, and tolerably fortified. The Low Town has 
! • 1 bca *fit of cauals, which admit boats of considera* 
ble burden. 

he upper town is magnificent, and has lately been 
■T| U ^proved by new buildings, and by inclosing a 
walk VMle S rtt * lk rf> planting it, and laying it out in 

•Mont* ar8e,lftl *t* n ** <» &« top rf the street ealled 
it of *^ <se ** *^Vour, There is some old armour in 
*vhi«K e *** er curiosity nor use ; except an iron shield, 
h q n ° s *ord ean pierce, and a steel shield so fine- 
' PoliJk* r * Ve *l lha>t the figures seem reflected from the 
^Uot ( 5e etched in the steel. The nicest 

^Uiov ^ er Pent ' a Wi n <l instrument which is used in all Roman 
^ c hurch£ %rbere the voices are accompained with, nwsi* 
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touch cannot perceive the least scratch $ notwith* 
standing which the figures appear to be strongly 
marked, when the shield is held obliquely. 

Just below the arsenal is the Palaee of the gover* 
nor of the Austrian Netherlands* The present palace 
is not more than half finished. There was upon than 
•pot an old one, which was bought of the Prince of 
Orange, at the tine the grand palaee was burnt, in 
which was a most capital collection of pictures, espe- 
cially of Ruben's, which with man y valuable curiosi- 
ties perished in the flames. 

The staircase of the present palaee is very magai~ 
fieent The steps are of marble, and the balustrade 
of iron, gilt, and adorned with compartments of birds 
and beasts, nicely executed in polished steel by 
Trieste. The cieling is painted of Fresco. 

The apartment of the Prineess is hung with the 
Brussels tapestry, which is brought to great perfec- 
tion. The floors are all inlaid with mahogany and 
box. The Princess's cabinet is much admired, being 
covered throughout with, the finest japan. The lase 
Prince was a great mechanic, and had a. cabinet o# 
curiosities trifling enough, among which, were two 
boxes, containing oil the common trades in minature. 

TOUR TIRW6H HOLLAND. 

SECT. LXXXIII. 

OF BARCELONA IN SPAIN. 

Tit is eisy is. a sweet spot. ?he air equals in puri- 
ty, and much excels in mildness, the boasted climate 
of Mentpelier. Kxeopt in the dog-days, yon may 
have green pease ail the year round. The situatiou 
is beautiful, tho appearance both ffcem land and sea 
remarkably picturesque. A great extent of fruitful 
plains, bounded by cm amphitheatre of bills, banks it 
on the west side $ the Mountain of Moufjuiek defends 
it on the south from the unwholesome winds that blow 
over the marshes at the mouth of the Llobregat ; to 
the northward, the coast projecting into the sea forms 
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a noble bay ; it has the Mediterranean to elate the 
prospect to the east. The environs are in a state of 
high cultivation, studded with Tillages, country- 
houses, and gardens. 

The form of Barcelona is almost eirevlar, the Ro- 
man town being on the highest ground in* the centre 
of the new one. The ancient walls are still risible 
in several places j but the sea has retired many hun- 
dred yards from the port gates. One of the principal 
Gothic churches, and a whole quarter of the city, 
stand upon the sands that were once the bottom of 
the harbour. The immense loads of sand hurried 
down into the sea by the rivers, and* thrown back by 
the wind and current in this haven, will, in all prob- 
ability, ehoak it quite up, unless greater diligenec 
be used in preventing the gathering of the shoals, A, 
southerly wind brings in the sand, and already a 
deep-loaded vessel finds it dangerous to pasa over the 
bar* Some years ago a company of Dutch and Eng- 
lish adventurers offered to bring the river into the 
port by means of a canal, if government would allow 
ikem a free importation for ten years*. This project 
might have cleared away the* sand-bank,. but might 
have also given a fatal check to the infant manufae* 
tures of the country $ for which reason the proposal 
h as rejected. The poet i* handsome $ tlie mole is alt 
of hewn stone, a masterpiece of solidity and conven- 
ience. Above is a platform for carriages?, below, 
vast magazines, with a broad key reaching from the 
city gates to the Light-house* This was done by the 
orders of the late Mkrquis de La Miaa, Captain-gen - 
era! of the principality,. where- his memory is heldizr 
greater veneration than at the court of Madrid* He 
governed Catalonia many years, more like an inde- 
pendent *overoien r Uian like » misfect invested with 
a delegated stothorUy. Great are tbe obligations 
Barcelona has to bin*. Be cleansed and beautified 
its streets, built useful* edifices, and forwarded its 
trade and manufactures, without much extraordinary 
tftgence to the province ; for he bad. more resources,. 
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and made money go farther than meet ether governors? 
ean do, or indeed wish to da. 

Tha citadel has six strong bastions, calculated la 
overawe the inhabitants, at least as much as to de- 
fend them from a foreign enemy. Tha lewness of 
its situation readers it damp, unwholesome, anst 
swarming with musquires. The major of this for- 
tress owes his promotion to a singular eireamstaaee. 
When the present king arrived at Madrid in 1753, a 
magnificent ball-feast was given in haaoor of that 
event* As it is neoessary, upon such occasions, that 
those who fight oa horseback shea Id be gentlemen 
born, the managers of the exhibition were greatly at 
a less ; till this man, who was a poor starving officer, 
presented himself, though utterly ignorant both of 
bull-fighting and horsemanship. By dint of resolo* 
tion, and the particular favour of fortune, he kept 
his seat, and performed his part so. much to the pub* 
He satisfaction, that he was rewarded with a pension 
and a majority. 

The streets of Barcelona are narrow but well paved, 
A covered drain in the middle of each street carries 
off the filth and rain water. At night they are toler- 
able well lighted up, hut long before-day •break every 
lamp is out. The houses are lofty and plain. To 
each kind of trade a particular district is allotted. 

Catalonia, of which Barcelona is the capital, is al- 
most throughout extremely mountainous. The na- 
ture of the country appears to -have great iafteenee 
on that of the inhabitants, who are a hardy, active* 
and industrious race, of a middle size, brown com- 
plexion, and strong features ; ; their limb* well knit 
together, and by education and practice welMnarasl 
to the greatest fatigues. There are few lama or din* 
torted persons, or beggers, to be- met with a m o ng 
them. Their wocos or mule boys are stoat walkers. 
Some of them have-been known to go f rem Barcelona* 
to Madrid and back again, in nine days, which by, 
the high road is six hundred miles. 
The loss of all the immunities, the ignominious^ 
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prohibition of every 1 weapon, evta a- knife, and an en* 
ormous load of taxes, haven** been aUe to stifle their 
independent spirit, which breaks out upon the least 
stretch of arbitrary power. Within these few years, 
many of their ancient privileges ba*e been gradually 
restored^; and 'this is at present one of* the most 
nourishing provinces of Spain. Their taxation it 
still very nigh. A4K trade is assessed according to 
the business yen are supposed to transact in the 
course of the year, withont regard to your loss or 

Among other restriction*, the use of floucned bats, 
white shoes, and large brown- cloaks is forbidden. 
Till of late, they dorst not carry any Jrind of fcnife | 
but in each public house there was one chained to the 
table for the nseof all comers. The good' order main- 
tained by the police, and the vigilance of the thief- 
takers, supply the place of defensive weapons, rob- 
beries and murder* being seldom heard'of. Yon may 
walk the streets of Barcelona at all hoars unarmed* 
without the least apprehension, provided you have 
light ; without it you are liable to be carried to prison 
by the patrol. 

The Oatftionians cannot brook the thought of being 
menial servants in ^ heir own country, Jm* will rather 
trudge it- all over with a pedlar's* pack on their, 
shoulders, or run- about upon errands, than be the 
head domestic in a Catalonian family. Far from, 
home they make excellent servants, and most of the 
principal houses of Madrid' have Catatonias at the 
head of their affaire. 

Tirey-are the general muleteers and* calessieros of 
Spain; Yon meet with- them in every part of the 
kingdom. Their honesty , steadiness* and sobriety* 
entitle them to the confidence of travellers, and their 
thirst after lucre make* them" be,ar with any hard- 
ships. With good words yon? will always find them 
docile, hut they cannot bear hard usage or opprobious 
language. 

Those that remain at home for the labours of th& 
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field, are exceedingly industrious. Their eorn-ha*- 
vest is in May or early iri June ; but, as these crop* 
are liable to frequent burstings and mildews? they 
have turned their attention mere to the vine, which 
they plant even to the summits of their moat rugged 
mountains. In many places they earry up earth to , 
fix the young set in ; and in others have been kiewn 
to let one another down from the brow of the rook by 
ropes, rather than suffer a good patch of soil to re- 
main useless. Their vintages are commonly very 
plentiful. This autumn, there was such a super- 
abudance of grapes in the valley of Talarn, in the 
neighbourhood of Pallas, that whole vineyards were 
left untouched for want of vessels to make or hold 
the wine in. Notice was pasted upon the church- 
doors, that any one was at liberty to take away any 
quantity he pleased, on paying a small acknowledge- 
ment to the proprietors. The best red wine of Cata>» 
Ionia is made at Mataro, north of Barcelona, and the 
best white at Sitges, between that city and Tarra- 
gona. 

The seareity of corn is sometimes very great, the 
prineipality not produding above five months' provi- 
sions. Without the importation from America, Sici- 
ly, and the north of Europe, it would run the risk of 
being famished. From foor hundred thousand to*$U 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat are annually im- 
ported. Canada alone sent this year about eighty 
thousand quarters. There are public ovens, where 
the bakers are bound by contract to bake every 
day into bread one thousand bushels of flour, or more, 
at a stated price, and in .ease the other bakers should 
refuse to work, they are under the obligation of fur* 
nishing the city with bread. 

The number of the inhabitants of Barcelona is 
made to amount to one hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, and those of Barcelona to ten thousand. But 
although trade and population have increased sur- 
prisingly in the course of a few years, I doubt there? 
is some exaggeration in this reckoning. 
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The grtate*pnrt*e©inntcree eottsistc in wine, bran- 
dy milt, and oil, which are mostly taken in by for- 
eign ships at the lit tie pouts and roads along the 
coast, and not brought to be shipped otfatthe capital; 

There are mines of lead, iron; and coal* in the 
mountains, but they are ill wrought, and tarn to poor 
account* The manufactures are offence importance* 
Barcelona suppiie* Spain with* most of the cloathing 
and arms for the troops. This branch of business if 
carried on with much Hrtelltgenee. They can equip 
a battatlioa of six hwndted-mew completely in a week. 

A great trade is driven ia aiJk handfcernhiem and 
stockings ; in woollens of varum* qualities ; is silk 
and thread lace ; and in fire-arms* Tlupgantaarrela 
of Bareeiona are atfreh esteemed, and cost, from fo,or 
to twenty guinea*; bat*beattfi*e i*tke real value ; 
all ahowe ispahl for feney-a^io rotates*. They are 
made out of the atd-elieeref mules. Several mam** 
factories of printed liadawav* esrfalbshed heme, 'bat 
haw not yet arrived at easy gcaac elegance afideoigi* 
er liveliness of colour. 

The import* aro> beeidee ©0*0^ about eighty Hkhh 
sand iwnwked weigh* of Newfoundland cod*, wine* 
pays three persettas per hundredweight dutyyami 
sells upon an average at a. guinea; bean* front Hol- 
land for tise- poor people, and. an inferior- soft front 
Africa for the itwde*? EagiiaJii bate good*, and ntaay 
foreign articles of noGessifcye* laxary^ ttouse nene 
and Imagai^^earr pro vtasions' bat iadrWt cent Thtr 
fish ie shabby and insipid 3 the meat poor ; but the 
vegetables are eg celknt, especially broccoli and cau- 
liflower. 1 belie *% thaer nseat «od< fish are much 'bet* 
ter ia seamier than a* this season of tho year. 

The devotion of the Cataleniam seems to be pretty 
mtebupon a par with tha*<of their neigfebouw in the 
icntkem previneee of France, and, I am told,, much 
less ardent than 1 we shall find it as. we adtanoe into 
Spam $ but they still aJseaad wkhatrangepraeticee of 
religion and local worship. One very odd idea of 
theirs is, that on the first of November, the eve of AU- 
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Souls, they run about from house to house to eat ches- 
nuts, believing that for every ehesuui they swallow, 
with proper faith and unction, they shall deliver a. 
soul out of purgatory. 

The influx of foreigners, iuerease of eonmerae, 
and protection granted to the liberal acts* begin t«~ 
open the understanding of this people, who have 
nmde great strides of late towards sense and philoso- 
phy 

There are now but one or two ehurshes at most in 
each city, that are allowed the privilege of protect- 
ing offenders ; and murderers are excluded from th* 
benefit of the sanctuary. The proceedings of the In- 
quisition have grown very mild. If any person leads 
a scandalous life, or allows his tongue unwarrantable 
liberties, he is summoned by the holy office and pri- 
vately admonished; in ease of non-amendment, he is, 
committed to prison* Once a year you must ancwer 
to that tribunal for the . orthodoxy of your family* 
even of every servant, or they must quit the country - 
But the foreign Protestant houses are passed over un- 
noticed. Avoid talking on religion, and with a little 
discretion yon may live here in what manner you 
please. 

Every Jew that lands in Spam must declare him- 
self to be such at the Inquisition*; which immediately 
appoint* a familiar to attend him all the time he stays 
on shore, to whom he pays a pistole a day : were he 
to negleet giving this information, he would be liable 
to be seized. > et I have been assured by persons of 
undoubted eredit, that a Jew may travel incognito 
rroni Perpignan to Lisbon, and sleep every night at 
the house of a Jew, being recommended from one to 
another; and that you may take it for granted, that 
wherever you »ee a house remarkably decked out 
fc! k 1 P mt R' rehea » •** **mps, and the owner noted 
SL •?* . ***** * BtlM «iastic debtee of the parts*,, 
than i'ii i8 t w to one but the family are Israelite* at 
* eart - Bwurmmm. 
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SECT. LXXXIV. 

OF THE FLOCKS ON THE FTBBXSAN MOVKTAIXS. 

Ok the ioth of Julv, 1787, we left Bagnere de 
Luehon, and crossed the mountain* to Vielle, the 
town on the Spanish side. The Pyrenees are so great 
an object of examination, in what ever light they are 
considered, but especially in that of agriculture, that 
it would he adding a great deal too much to the length 
of this paper to speak of here : * I shall on another oc- 
casion be particular in describing the husbandry 
practised in them, and at preaent stop no longer than 
to mention the pasturage of Cataloniau sheep in them. 
By a little detour out of oar direct road, and by past- 
ing Hospital, which is the name of a solitary wretch* 
ed inn, we gained the heights, but free from snow, 
which tW Spaniards hire of the French for the patf- 
inragc of their flecks. I must observe, that a consid - 
erable part of the mountains belong in property to 
the communities of the- respect ire parishes, and are 
dtapoted of by what we should call the Vestry. They 
hire a very considerable range of many miles* The 
French mountains, on which they pasture, are four 
hours diat ant from Bagnere de Luehon, and belong to 
*hat town. Those hours are more than twenty Eng- 
4ifck miles, and are the most distant pari of the parish. 
T* arrive at them we followed Xhe river Pique, which 
upon the maps it sometimes called the Nesto. The 
' whole way it runs in a torrent, and fails in cascadea 
of many stories, formed either by large pieces of roefc, 
or by trees carried down and stopped by stones. The 
current, in process of ages, hat worn itself deep glens 
to past through, at the bottom of which the tumbling 
of the water is heard, but can be seen onjy at breaks 
in the wood, which* hang over and draken the scene. 
The road, at it is called, pastes generally by the 
river, but hangs, if I may use the expression, like a 
shelf on the mountain tide, and is truly dreadful to 
*he inhabitants of plains from being broken by gullies, 
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and sloping on (he edges of precipices. It is, how* 
ever, payable by mules, ana by the horses of the 
mountains. The Tale grows so narrow at last* that 
it is not abore an hundred yards wide in some places. 
The general seene at last has little wood. 

The mountain* on the south side finish in a py- 
ramidscal rock of micaceous sehistns, which is con- 
stantly tombing into the plain, from the attacks of 
thejrost, and the Melting of the snows, the slope of 
the river being spread frith fragments. We mat here 
with pieces of lead ore and manganese. 

On the northern ridge, bearing to the West, *re 
thepoatureaef the Spanish feesrs* This ridge is 
not, however, the whole: There are two other moun- 
tains, quite in a different situation, and the sheep 
travel from one to. another, as the pasture is ahort or 
.plentiful. I examined the soil of these mouatnin 
pastures, and found it in general stony $ what in the 
West of England would be called a stone brmsh, widi 
some mixture of loam, and in a few plaees a little 
peaty. The plants are many of thorn untouched by 
the sheep. Many ferns, narcissus, violets, and the 
narrow-leaved plaiutain, were eaten, as may be sup- 

{tosed, close. 1 looked for trefoils, but found searee- 
y any. It was very apparent, thai sojlaad peculiar- 
ity of herbage hadJittleto do in rendering these 
.heights proper ior sheep. In the .northern parts of 
:£urope« the tops of mountains half the height < of these 
(for we were above snow in July) are bogs. AH are 
so which I have seen in our islands : or, at least, the 
proportion of dry land is yery trifling to that which 
is extremely, wet. Here they are in general very dry. 
Now. a great range of dry land, let the. plants be 
what they may, wMl in every country suit sheep. 
The flock i% brought every night to one spot, which 
. is situated 'at the end of the valley, on the river I have 
mentioned, And near the. port or passage of Ficada. 
. It is a level spot sheltered from all winds. The soil 
. is eight or nine inches deep of old du;»g,>notai all in- 
•closed 5 and from the freedom from wosA »41 round it, 
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teems to be ehosen partly for safety against wolves 
and bears. Near it is a very large stone, or rather 
rock, fallen from the mountain. This the shepherds 
have taken for shelter, and built a hat against it. 
Their beds are sheep skins, and their doors so small 
that they crawl in. I saw no plaee for fire, but they 
have it, since they dress here the flesh of their sheep, 
and in the night sometimes keep off the bears, by 
whirling fire-brands. Four of them, belonging to the 
flock mentioned above, lie here. We viewed their flock 
very carefully, and by means of our guide and inter- 
preter, made some enquiries of the shepherds, which 
they answered readily, and very civilly. A 6paniard 
at Venasque, a eity in the Pyrenees, gives six hundred 
livres French (the livre is ten pence halfpenny Eng- 
lish) a year, for the pasturage of this flock of twq thou* 
sand sheep. In the winter he sends them into the low- 
er parts of Catalonia, a journey of twelve or thirteen 
days and when the snow is melted enough in the spring, 
they are conducted back again. They are the whole 
year kept in motion, and moving from spot to spot, 
which is owing to the great range they every where 
have of past are. They are always in the open air, 
never housed or under cover, and never taste of any 
food but what they can find on the hills* 

Four shepherds, and from four to six large Spanish 
dogs, have the care of this Hock. The latter are in 
Franee called of the Pyrenees breed. They are black 
and white, of the size of a large wolf, a large head 
and neck, armed with collars stuek with iron spikes. 
No wolf can stand against them ; but bears are more 
potent adversaries. If a bear ean reach a tree he is 
safe. He rises on his hind legs, with his back to the 
tree, and sets the dogs at defiance. In the night the 
shepherds rely entirely on their dogs, but on hearing 
them bark, are ready with fire-arms, as the dogs 
rarely bark if a bear is not at hand. I was surprised 
to find that they are fed only with bread and milk. 
The head shepherd is paid one hundred ant! twenty 
livres a year wages and bread 5 the others eighty 
livers and bread. But they are allowed to keep goats, 

vox.. II. C 
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of which they hare many, which they milk every day. 
Their food is milk and bread, except the flesh of suck 
sheep or lambs as accidents give them. The head *hep? 
herd keeps on the mountain top, on an elevated spot, 
from whence he can the better see around, while the 
flock traverses the declivities. In doing this the sheep 
are exposed to great danger in places that are stony ; 
for some of them, especially the goats, by walking a* 
mong the rocks, move the stones, which rolling down 
the hills acquire an accelerated force enough to 
knock a man down ; and sheep are often killed by 
them. Yet we saw how alert they were to avoid such 
stones, and cautiously on their guard against them. 
We examined the sheep attentively. They are in 
general polled, but some have horns \ which in the 
rams turns backward behind the ears, and project half 
a cirele forwards 5 the ewes' horns turn also behind 
the ears, but do not project : the legs, white or reddish 1 
speckled faces, some white, some reddish: they would 
weigh, fat, I reckon, on an average, from fifteen to 
eighteen pounds a quarter. There are a few black 
sheep among theny and some with a very little tuft 
of wool on their foreheads. On the whole they re- 
semble those on the South Downs. Their legs are 
as short as those of that breed ; a point which merits 
observation, as they travel so much and so well. 

Having satisfied ourselves with our examination of 
tikis flock, we returned to the direct road for Vielle, 
which also leads to one of the most woody regions of 
the Pyreuees, and at the same time the most roman- 
tic. The road is so bad that no horse but those of 
the mountains could pass it 5 but our mules trod- se- 
curely amidst rolling stones on the edges of precipices 
of a tremendous depth ; but sure-footed as they are, 
they are not free from stumbling 5 and when they 
happen to trip a little in those situations, they elec- 
trify their riders in a manner not all together so 
pleasant as Mr. Walker. These mountains are 
chiefly rocks of micaceous chistas, but there are 
large detached fragments of granite. 

\V e pass the frontier line which divides Franca 
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and Spain ; and rising on the mountains, we gee the 
Spanish valley of Aran, with the river Garonne wind- 
ing through it in a beautiful manner The town of 
Bososte is at the foot of the mountains, where is the 
Spanish custom-house. Mules imported into Spain 
pay here sixteen livres. A four year old horse the 
same. A six year old one thirteen ditto. An ox five ) 
and a sheep one and a half sol. This vale of Aran 
is richly cultivated, and without any fallows. Noth- 
ing scarcely ean be finer than the view of the valley 
from heights so great as (o render the most common 
objects interesting. The road leads uiujer trtes, 
whose arching boughs preseut at every ten paees new 
landscapes. The woods here are thick, and present 
fine masses of shade ; the rocks large, and every out- 
line bold : and the verdant vale that is spread far be- 
low at our feet, has all the features of beauty, in con- 
trast with the sublimity of the surrounding mountains*. 

We descend into this vale, and bait at our first 
Spanish inn. No hay, no corn, no meat, no windows ; 
hut cheap eggs and bread, and some trout for fifteen 
sous. (Seven pence halfpenny English.) 

We followed from hence the Garonne, which is al- 
ready a fine river, but very rapid. On it they float 
many trees to their saw-mills, to cut into boards. 
We saw many at work. The vale is narrow, but the 
hills to the left are cultivated high up. There are 
no fallows. They have little wheat, but a great deal 
of rye; and much better barley than in the French 
mountains. Instead of fallows they have maive and 
millet, and many more potatoes than in the French 
mountains. They have also French beans, and a lit- 
tle hemp. We saw two fields of vetches and square 
pease. The small potatoes they give to their pigs*, 
which do very well with them ; and the leaves to their 
cows, but assert they refuse the roots. Buck-wheat 
also takes the place of fallow* Many crops of it 
wefe good, and some as fine as possible. 

The whole valley of Aran is well cultivated and 
highly peopled. It is eight hours long, or about forty 
miles English, and has in it thirty-two villages. 
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These villages, or rather little towns, have a verj 
pretty appearance, the walls being well built, and 
the houses are well slated. But on entering these 
towns the spectacle changes at once. We found them 
the abodes of poverty and wretchedness ; not one 
window of glass to be seen in a whole town $ scarcely 
any chimneys ; both , ground floor and the chimneys 
vomiting smoke out of the windows. 

AVe arrived at VieJle, the capital of this valley, 
and the passage from this part of France to Barce- 
lona; a circumstance which has given some trifling 
resources to it. We were informed here that we 
could not go into Spain without a passport ; we there* 
fore waited on the governor, who presides over the 
whole valley and its thirty- two towns. His house 
was the only one we had seen with glass windows. 
He is a lieutenaut-celcmel, aud knight of Calatrava* 
In his ante-room was the king's pieture, with a cano- 
py of state over it. The governor received us w iih 
the Spanish formality, and assured us that a few 
months ago, there was an order to send every foreign- 
er, found without a passport, to the troops. Such 
orders show pretty well the number of foreigners 
here. On each side of his bed was a brace of pistols, 
and a crucifix in the middle. We did not ask in 
which he put the most confidence. 

We made enquiries concerning the agriculture. 
They have no farmers. Every one cultivates his 
own land, which is never fallowed. They have no 
species of manufactures, but spinning and weaving 
for the private use of every family. 

The mountains belong, as in the French Pyrenees, 
to the parishes. Each inhabitant has a right to cut 
what wood he pleases for fuel and repairs, in the 
woods assigned for that purpose. Others are let by 
lease at public auction for the benefit of the parish, 
the trees to be cut being marked j and in general, the 
police of their woods is better than on the French 
side. When woods are cut they are preseved. Their 
mountain pastures not used by themselves, they let to 
the owners of large flocks, who bring them from the 
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lower part of Catalonia. These flocks rise to four 
thousand sheep, the rent, in general, being from five 
to seven sons a head for the summer food. Every in- 
habitant possesses cattle, which he keeps in the com* 
mon mountains in what quantity he pleases; bnt 
others who do not belong to the parish, pay five to 
seven sous a head for sheep, and ten sous for a cow ; 
which disproportion they explain, by saying, that 
sheep must have a much greater range. In summer 
they make cheese, which we tasted and found good. 
In winter their cattle are kept at home, and their 
eows fed on buck wheat straw, which they assert to- 
be good food ; also that of maize and millet, and a 
little hav ; most of it being assigned to their mules* 
They have good sheep, but all are sent {to Saragosa 
or Barcelona. They have scarce any oxen ; what few 
they kill, they salt for winter. > 

Taxes are light j the whole which the town is as* - 
sessed at being only two thousand seven hundred 
livers, which they pay by the rent of their woods and 
pastures let. When the principles of a government 
tend to despotism, and the very pictures of kings are 
treated with reverence, the consequence is light taxa«. 
lion. The only effectual means of insuring a great 
revenue, is to extend the principles and the exereise 
of liberty. The change is, and ever will be, as much 
for the benefit of the priuce as of the subject. 

At Bagnere de Luchon we are told I hat the inn at 
Vielle was good. We found the lower floor a stable, 
from which we mounted to a blaek kitchen, and 
through that to a baking-room with a large batch of 
loaves making for an oven which was heating to re- 
ceive them. In this room was two beds for all tha 
travellers that might come. If too numerous, straw 
is spread on the floor, and you may rest as you can* 
There was no glass in the windows. One of the beds 
was tfttoupied, so that my companion slept on a table. 
The house, however, affords eggs for an omelet, 
good bread, thick wine, brandy, and fowls, killed af- 
ter we arrived. The people were very dirty, but civik 
02 
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On the eleventh of July we reached Sculle. The 
in* was so had, that oar guide would not permit n* to 
enter it, hut conducted us to the house of the Care. 
.A seene followed so new to English eyes, that we 
could not refrain from laughing very heartily. Not 
a pane of glass in the whole town, but our reverend 
host had a chimney in his kitchen. He Fan to the 
river toeateh trout. A man brought as some ehiekens^ 
which were put to death on the spot. For light they 
had kindled splinters of pitch-pine ; and two merry 
wenches, with three or four men collected to stare at 
us, as well as we at them, were presently busy in sat- 
isfying our hunger. They gave us red wine so 
dreadfully putrid from the borachio, that I could not 
touch it ; and brandy, hut poisoned with annisced* 
Then a bottle of excellent rich white wine was pro* 
daced, resembling good mountain, and all was well. 
Bat when we came to examine our beds there was 
only one. My friend would again do the honours, 
and insisted on my taking it. He made his on a table; 
and what with buss, fleas, rats, and mice, slept not. 
I was not attacked ; and though the bed and a pave- 
ment might be ranked in the same class of softness, 
fatigue converted it to down. This town and its in- 
habitants are, to the eye, equally wretched. Tbe 
smoke-holes instead of chimneys; the total want of 
glass windows, the cheerfulness of which, to the eye, 
is known only by the want ; the dress of the women, 
all in black, with cloth of the same colour about their 
heads, and hanging half down their backs ; ao shoes-? 
no stockings ; the effect upon the whole diomal ; sav- 
age as the rocks and mountains. Youkg. 

SECT. LXXXV. 

OF MADRID. A. B. 177$. 

In the afternoons, we spent our time in visitingtfce 
most remarkable edifices of this city. If yon exeept 
the royal palaces, there are few buildings worthy of 
attention, nor do I believe there is in Europe a capi- 
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(al that feas so little to show as Madrid. Having 
never been the see of a bishop, it has of course no 
cathedral, nor indeed any church, that distinguishes 
itself much from the common herd of parishes and 
convents. Allowing some few exceptions, I think I 
may safely pronounce the outward architecture of 
them all to be barbarous, and their manner of orna- 
menting the inside as bad as that of the worst ages. 
Most of them were erected or retouched during the 
term of years that elapsed between the middle of the 
seventeenth century and the year 1759, a period in 
the history of Spain, when all arts and sciences were* 
fallen to the lowest ebb ; the effects of the degenera- 
cy of the manners, the want of poblie spirit, and the 
disorder and weakness of a decaying monarchy. 
These vices in the political system under the three ' 
last princes of the Austrian line, eonld not be remov- 
ed immediately on the accession of another family. 
The wars that shook the very foundations of their 
throne for the first tea years of this century, kept all 
polite arts groveling in the dust 5 and when they ven- 
tured to raise their heads again, and court' the favour 
of the sovereign, there seems to have been a total 
want of able professors to second their efforts, and 
assist them in returning to the paths of good sense 
and true taste. 

No mad architect ever dreamed of a distortion of 
members so eaprieioiis, of a twist of pillars, cornices, 
or pediments, so wild and fantastic, but what a real 
gainpie of it may be produced in some or other of the 
churches of Madrid. They are all small, and poor 
in marbles as well as pictures. Their altars are 
piles of wooden ornaments, heaped up to the ceiling, 
and stack full of wax lights, which more than once 
have sit fire to the whole ehureh. 

The convents, which may be said to possess a good 
collection of pictures, are those of Saint Pasqual, and 
of the bare-footed Carmelite nuns. The fornter has 
a tee Titian, a capital Guerehino, and many other 
pieces by esteemed Italian masters. In the sacrist j 
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of the latter, is a very numerous collection of paint* 
ihgs by various hands, many of which, are of superior 
merit. The tombs of Ferdinand the Sixth, and of his 
queen Barbara, in the church of the Visitation, are 
almost the only sepulchral monuments of any conse- 
quence. 

The royal palace is all of white stone. Each of 
the fronts being four hundred and seventy feet in 
length, by one hundred high, this pile towers over aH 
the country, where nothing intercepts the view for 
many miles. The entrances and ground-floor appear 
more like those of some mighty fortress, than of the 
peaceable habitation of a powerful monarch, an hun- 
dred leagues removed from his frontiers. The range 
of large glazed arches round the inner court, resem- 
bles the inside of a manufactory. This is the more 
unpardonable, as they had at no great distance, in 
the Alcazar of Toledo, as elegant a colonnade as the 
nicest critic could desire. The beautiful circular 
court of Granada might have suggested noble ideas 
to the architect ; but perhaps at that time the very 
existence of such a thing was a secret at Madrid. 

The stair-ease was meant to be double, but it was 
afterwards judged more convenient to shut up one 
flight, as the remaining half answered every purpose. 
At the foot of the stairs 1 shall leave all my spleen, 
and prepare myself with unfeigned satisfaction to de- 
scribe to you the beauty and granduer of the upper 
apartments. 

I know no palace in Europe fitted up with so much 
true royal magnificence. The richest marbles are 
employed with great taste in forming the cornices 
and soeles of the rooms and the frames of the doors 
and windows. What enhances the value of these 
marbles, is the circumstance of their being all pro- 
duced in the quarries of Spain, from whence it is the 
opinion \>f a learned writer, that ancient Rome was 
supplied with many of the precious materials that 
enriched her porticoes and temples. At least, there 
is no presumption in asserting, that the bowels of the. 
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earth in Spain contain most of those species of mar* 

bies, that are to be seen in the ruin* of the mistress 
of the world, whatever might be the countries front 
which they were drawn. Porphyry is found near 
Cordova ; the finest jasper near Araeena \ the moun- 
tains of Granada furnish a beautiful green, those of 
Torto&a a variety of brown marble. Leon and Mal- 
aga send alabaster ; Toledo, Talavera, Badajez, and 
Murviedro, abound in marbles of different colours ; 
and most parts of the kingdom afford some specimen 
or other of jasper, besides the amethyst and its radix 
for which Spain is celebrated above most other coun- 
tries. 

The great audience chamber is one of the highest 
I know. The eeiling, painted by Tiepolo, repre- 
sents the triumph of Spain. Round the cornice the 
artist has plased allegorical figures of its different pro- 
vinces, distinguished by their productions, and attend- 
ed by several of their inhabitants in the provincial hab-r 
it. These form a most uncommon picture, and a curi- 
ous set of Costumi. The walls are incrustated with 
beautiful marble, and all arpuod hung with large 
plates of looking-glass in rich frames. The manufae^ 
tary of glass is at Saint lldefonso, where they east, 
them of a very great size; but I am told they areapl 
to turn out much rougher v and fuljer of flaws, than 
those made in France, . 

A collection of pictures, by the greatest masters of 
the art, adorns the walls of the inner apartments ; 
but even this vast fabric does not afford room for all 
the riches his Catholic Majesty possesses in this 
branch. The detail and catalogue of a number of 
paintings, is sure to fatigue a reader who has never 
seen, nor can ever rationally expect to see them; 
therefore it is incumbent on me to select only a few 
of my favourites from my memorandums. 

Of the works of Titian, the. most remarkable are, 
a bacchanalian woman lying on her back asleep. 
The liquor has diffused a glow over, her beautiful 
face, -an4 her body is divinely handsome. One uf 
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the greatest painters of the age has often declared; 
he uever passed before this picture without being 
struck with admiration : some boys playing, full of 
grace, and a charming variety of attitudes. 

Rubens—Christ and St. John Baptist, lovely chil- 
dren. A priest on horseback, carrying the viaticum 
to a sick person, accompanied by Rodolph earl of 
Hapsburgh, one of the master-pieces of his pencil. 

Murillo— A vintager, wine-seller, holy family, 
two boys ; all in their different characters, excellent- 
ly painted with a rich mellow colour. 

Vandyke— The seizing of Christ in the garden, a 
strong composition $ several portraits absolutely 
alive. 

Spagnolet — Isaac feeling Jacob's hands j very 
capital. 

in tbe shallow vale between the Retiro and the 
town, which bas not the least suburb of any kind be- 
longing to it, the present king has finished the Pardo, 
whieh in a few years, provided they manage the trees 
properly, wilt be one of the finest walks in the 
world. - Its length and breadth are great, the aven- 
ues drawn in an intelligent, noble style, the foot 
paths wide and neat, the iron railing and stone seats 
done in a grand expensive manner. All the coaches 
Madrid drive in the ring here 5 and though the ab- 
sence of the court lessens the appearance more than 
two thirds, yet last night I counted two hundred car- 
riages following each other. On the deelivity of the 
Retiro, they mean to plant a botanical garden. 

The view from this walk is, as it should be, eon- 
fined 5 for the wind* are so sharp and boisterous, 
and the landscape so horrid all round the city, that 
no place of public resort could be comfortable, unless 
it were, like this, shut in from all distant views, and 
sheltered by the hills from the blasts that sweep over 
tbe highlands of Castile. 

To the west, it has the town, the three principal 
streets of which terminate in the Prado, These are 
three noble openings, excellently paved, and clean 
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even to ft nicety j indeed s* are moot of Ike streets of 
Madrid since the edict for paying and dealing them. 
The foreigners that resided here before that time, 
shudder at the very reeoileetion of its former filth. 

Some of the natives regret the old stinks and Hasti- 
ness 5 as they pretend that the air of Madrid is so 
subtle, as to require a proper mixture of grosser *f- 
fluvia, to prevent its pernicious effects upon the con- 
stitution. The extremes of sold and heat are aston- 
ishing m this place, and the winds so searching, that 
all the Spaniards wear leathern under-waittcoats, to 
preserve their chests ; for tkej pervade eterj other 
kind of clothing. In summer the dust i» intolerable. 

SwiNBUftNE. 

SECT. LXXXVL 

OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF SPAIN. 

Wb have just finished our round of presentations, 
which, in so numerous a royal family, is a work of 
more days than one. As I know you expect a minute 
account of each of those that compose it, I am sorry 
I am incapable of satisfying your curiosity, in as am- 
pie a manner as I could wish. You shall have a des- 
cription of their persons, and as much of their char* 
acters as I have learned from well informed people, 
in whose judgment I can confide* I beg you will con- 
sider how hard it is to discern the true character of 
the great, as your intelligence can only flow through 
the suspicious channel of my jarring passions and in- 
terests. It is impossible for a stranger to seize a 
good likeness iu so short a time, and to transmit to 
others a faithful representation of a prince that does 
not admit him to a familiar intercourse. 

I don't know but sovereigns are the most difficult 
characters to define in a whole nation 5 for all princes 
appear pretty nearly alike. Their mode of life is 
uniform. By seeing uone but inferiors about them, 
they acquire a great indifference in their mauner, and 
seldom betray in ,their countenance any of those 
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strong emotions that mark the various feelings of men 
obliged to bustle through the world. Their passions 
laek the relish which arises from delays and difficul- 
ties. What the Freneh call Ennui, wearisomeness, 
is, methinks, the grand malady of princes, and there- 
fore amusement is their main pursuit in life. 

In the princes of the house of Bourbon, the passion 
of fowling predominates ; yet in the Spanish royal 
family, there are some who toil at the gun with more 
reluctance than the farmer's boy does at the plough ; 
have a taste for arts and sciences, and wish for noth- 
ing more than to be freed from the obligation of fol- 
lowing the diver son. 

The ceremony of preservation is performed as the 
king rises from table. Charles the Third is a much * 
better looking man than most of his pictures make 
him. He has a good-natured laughing eye. The 
lower part of hisfaee,by being exposed to all weath- 
ers, is become of a deep copper colour. What his 
hat covers is fair; as he naturally has a good skin. 
In statue he is rather short, thickly built about the 

legs and thighs, and narrow in the shoulders. His 

f **9F*5 dress seldom varies from a large hat, a plain grey 

^ \..|» * Segovia frock, a buff waistcoat, a small dagger, black 

breeches, and worsted stockings. His pockets are 
always stuffed with knives, gloves, and shooting 
tackle. On Gala day, a fine suit is hung over his 
shoulders, but as he has an eye to his afternoon sport, 
and is a great economist of his time, the blaek 
breeches are worn to all coats. I believe there are 
but three days in the whole year, that he spends with- 
out going out a shooting, and those arc noted with 
the blackest mark in the calendar. Were they to oc- 
cur often, his health would be in danger, and an ac- 
cident that was to confine him to the house, would 
infallibly bring on a fit of illness. No storm, he a*, 
cold, or wet, can keep him at home ; and when he 
hears of a wolf being seen, distance is counted for 
nothing. He would drive over half the kingdom 
rather than miss an opportunity of firing upon that 
favourite game. 
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Besides a most numerous retinue of persons' belong- 
ing to the hunting establishment, several times a year, 
all the idle fellows in anil about 'Madrid are hired to 
beat the country, and drive the wild boars, deer, and 
hares, into a ring, where they pass before the roja|. • 
family. A very large annul sum is distributed 
amoM the proprietors of land about the eapital, and 
near the country palates, by way of indemnification 
for the damage done to the eorn. 1 was assured that 
it cost seventy thousands pounds sterling for the in* 
virons of Madrid, and thirty thousand for those of 
Saint Ilderfonso. In order to be entitled to this re- 
imbursement, the farmers scatter just as much seed- 
tifrn over their grounds, as will grow up into some- 
^tjtfng like a erop ; but they do n*t always give them- 
s1$y&3 the trouble of getting lit the scanty harvest, 
betag sufficiently paid for theirTfflwurJiy the royal 
boijfity. 

Beiiig naturally of an eVea uhitematie temper, th* 
king is iure to see events on theirwwurable side on- 
ly ; and whenever he. has determined in his own 
mind, that a measure ia'proper to be pursued, he is 
aji utter enemy to a!terafi4ti.',As far as I can judge, 
by comparing the different accounts 1 have had, he 
is a man of the strictest probity, incapable of adopt- 
ing any Scheme, unless he is perfectly satisfied in his 
conscience that it is just and honourable;— of such 
immovable features, that the most fortunate or the 
most disastrous occurrences, are alike unable to cre- 
ate the smallest variation in them ; — rigid in his 
morals, and strenuously attached to h% religion ; but 
he d:iss not suffer his devotion to lay him qj%i tothe 
enterprises of the court of Rome, or the encroach- 
ments of his own clergy; on the contrary, they have 
frequently met with rougher usags at his hands than 
tiey might have expected from a free-thinker. 

The regularity of his own life renders him vtrj 
striet about the conduct of his children, whom he o- 
bliges to be out fishing or shooting as long as he is 

vox., ii, D 
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SSt^Si BreatUg. wor ks have *ee« 

«I2b his aecession, mwj B"» h laCM round 
coveted ; ""« J^"fi£ undertaken in -ore 
theft.etropol.W5 "* e ™ £ M fobbed the f$*%£, 

do and A«««»lg; attd painted a great deal 

tiffing -BHtf *f h Sf.«fr2d on the king, •{• 
improvements, *»<'' ^ "! gre°at relish for the arts, 
although he has » a, " , *' , o y v l^f„ n t0 eneourage them. 
thinkslt the d».y of * •£« $ "„,, ath letic make, hi. 
The Prince of Austiias » harsh. Me 

countenance ra.her severe, and h, ^ , 

seemed in a great hurr. t o 8 ^ ., e> She is not 

princess stayed «*»«»6 : » j* > but seems lively, and 
Sandsome, be.nK very •"'^ nand and arm. If 
ecnleely shaped, «»"» a ' V V> " sh e will render tbi» 
fhe live* to he a queen, 1 ^a ,e .a) .1 t<> ,. ke f 

court a very gay °°" 'sih rtran-en. When she walk, 
abroad, and converse ^^'^Ve.e.ted, alld cha nee 

«t, all Pt MOU8 ' h a r e exneeted P to join her company, 
l„ be in the way, *re expec ^ ^ 

and escort her M >« S { ■ goftened much of her 

m ildness and e»od-nature nave h<> ^^ 

husband's roughness •*«•»»££ with her in a domes- 

^,r&^*&?™ ibe healh in ^ ot 

S Don Gabriel is a tall well looking man, but timid 
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to excess. He possesses many talents, but his constant 
avocations out of doors prevent his applying to study 
as much as he could wish. 1 have seen some good 
pictures done by him, and have heard much of his 
classical learning, and turn for mathematics. 

Don Antonio appears to be very well pleased with 
the active life of a sportsman. 

Tbe Infanta Maria Jose;iha has reason to envy ev- 
ery country wench she sees roaming at liberty ; for 
confinement, etiquette, and celibacy, are likely to be 
her lot during life. 

Dm Lewis, the king's brothor, after having bc»en 
a cardinal and an archbishop, is now on the eve of 
.matrimony with a pretty Arragooese girl, whom he 
took a fancy to last year, a* she. wis running across 
the fields after a butterfly. As he I: is made a collec- 
tion of natural history, the similarity of taste made a 
great impression upon him. This wedding, which 
the king has consented to with reluctance, has pro- 
duced a total revolution in the marriage laws of Spain. 
A new pragmatica or edict is published, to prevent 
all matches betwixt persons of uuequal rank and qual- 
ity. By this decree the old custom is abrogated.—- 
Heretofore it was out of the power of parents to hin- 
der their children from marrying whom they liked, 
and the church interposed to oblige them to make a 
suitable settlement upon the young eouple. 

Dm Lewis's bride is not to be allowed the title or 
rank of a princess of the blood, nor are her children 
to be deemed qualified to succeed to the crown. He 
i* to reside near Talavera, where I make no doubt 
but he will lead a happy life, and as he has a great 
ta*te for music and natural history. His cabinet al- 
ready contains a very valuable collection of rarities, 
especially such as are found in the Spanish domin- 
ions. This prince is cheerful, humane, affable, and 
full of pleasantry 5 good qualities that render him 
the darling of the nation. 

The king and all the males of his family wear the 
ensigns of a great variety of military orders. On their 
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left breast is a row of stars like the belt of (he consul* 
lotion of Orion. They are also decorated with the blae 
ribband, of the French order of the Holy Ghost, and 
the insignia of the Burgondian golden fleece. They 
have besides the Neapolitan red sash of St. Janua- 
rius, the red crosses of Calatrava, founded iu 1108, 
of St. Jago dated from 1170, and of Montesia, iusti- 
tuted in 1317, and the green eross of A I cant aria, in- 
vented in 1176. After all these badges, comes the 
blue and white ribband of the Conception of Carlos 
Tergero, established by the present king, on the birth 
of the late son of the Prince of Asturias. 

SwilfBUHNE. 

SECT. LXXXVIL 

CHARACTER OF THE SPANIARDS. 

It has been my constant study, during our tour 
round Spain, to note down and transmit to you 
every peculiarity that might throw light upon the dis- 
tinctive turn and genius of the nation. Experience 
has taught me to look upon this method as the best, 
and indeed the only sure guide to knowledge of a 
people ; but at the same time has made me sensible 
now imperfect an idea i* to be acquired by a transi- 
tory view, in a progress of a few months. Customs 
that struck me at first as unaccountable, from my ig- 
norance of motives and situations, have frequently 
since appeared to me not only proper and rational, 
but absolutely so much in the common course of 
things, that I have wondered how 1 came to put them 
down as extraordinary. 

The mistakes I have found myself guilty of in sev- 
eral little remarks made in the first part of my jour- 
ney, have rendered me very cautious of deciding upon 
matters, where 1 could not come at a knowledge of 
their tiauses. I therefore very early learned to mis- 
trust my senses, and applied where 1 expected to have 
my doubts resolved, and the reasons of modes and 
usages explained to me. 
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Accordingly I omitted no opportunity of drawing 
information from the natives of all ranks ; from 
strangers long established in Spain, and from those 
who, having resided but a few years there, were more 
likely to be sensible of the singularities of the nation* 
al disposition. I cannot say my endeavours have 
been crowned with much sueeess. 

Were I to draw the picture of the Spaniards from 
the manifold sketches traced by their countrymen, 
every province in the kingdom would in its turn ap- 
pear a. Paradise, and a Pandoemonium, a seat of holy 
spirits, and a receptacle of malicious devils. The 
most contradictory accounts, enforced by the most 
positive asseverations, have been repeatedly given me 
of the same places. I have often found the virtue 
one province prides itself in, as being the specific 
mark of its inhabitants, not only refused them by a 
neighbouringeoMiitry, but the very opposite vice im- 
posed upon them as their characteristic. The English, 
French, and other foreigners, living in Spain, are in 
general buf. jndifferenly qualified to decide upon these 
matters. As long as they retain the prejudices they 
brought from nome against every thing that clashes 
with their native customs, they are but partial judg- 
es; and when once they fall into the ways of the 
place wher,e commerce has filed their lot, they be- 
come such thorough-paced Spaniards, that they can 
neither perceive the particularities you speak to them, 
of, nor assign reasons for uses that are grown habit- 
ual to them. 

As I am uot ashamed to acknowledge my insuffi- 
ciency, 1 fraiikly confess it is not in my power to give 
what you may think a satisfactory character of the 
Spaniards. Were 1 inclined to flatter my self-love,. 
I might, add, that I do not esteem any of those who 
have already written on the subject, much better 
qualified than myself. What 1 eau venture to say 
amounts to very little. 

The Catalonian? appear to he the most active, 
stirring set of men, the best calculated for business* 
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travelling and manufactories. The Valeneians are 
a more sullen sedate race, better adapted to the oc- 
cupations of husbandmen, less eager to change place, 
and of a much more timid, suspicious cast of mind 
than the former. The Andalusians seem to me the 
great talkers and rhodomontadoes of Spain. ' The 
Castilians have a manly frankness, and less appear- 
ance of conning and deceit. The new Castilians are 
perhaps the least industrious of the whole nation ; 
the old Castilians are laborious, and retain more of 
ancient simplicity of manners; both are of a firm, 
determined-spirit. I take the Arragonese to be a 
mixture of the Castilians and Catalonians, rather in- 
clining to the former. The Biscay ners are acute 
and diligent, fiery and impatient of controul ; more 
resembling a colony of republicans, than a province 
of an absolute monarchy. The Galieians are a plod- 
ding, pains-taking race of mortals, that roam brer 
Spain in search or an hardly-earned subsistence. 

The listless indolence equally dear to .the uncivil- 
ised savage, and to the degenerate slaVe 6F despotism, 
is no where more indulged than in SpaiV ^Thousands 
of men in all parts of the realm are seen to pass their 
whole day, wrapped up in cloak, standing in rows a- 
gainst a wall, or dozing under a tree. In total want 
of every excitement to action, the springs of their in- 
tellectual faculties forget to play, their views grow 
confined within the wretched sphere of mere exist- 
ence, and they scarce seem to hope or foresee any 
thing better than their present state of vegetation. 
They feel little or no concern for the welfare or glory 
of a eountry, uhere the surface of the earth is en- 
grossed by a few overgrown families, who seldom be- 
stow a thought on the condition of their vassals. The 
poor Spaniard does not work, unless urged by irre- 
sistible want, because he perceives no advantage ac- 
crue from industry. As his food and raiment are 
purchased at a small expence, he spends no more 
time in labour, than is absolutely necessary for pro- 
taring the scanty provision his abstemiousness re- 
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quires. I have heard a peasant refuse to run an er- 
rant! because he had that morning earned as much al- 
ready as would last him the day, without putting 
himself to any further trouble. 

Yet I am convinced that this laziness is not essen- 
tially inherent in the Spanish composition. For it 
is impossible, without seeing them, to conceive with 
what eagerness they pursue any favourite scheme, 
with what violence their passions work upon them, 
and what vigour and exertion of powers they display 
when awakened by a bull -feast, or the most constant 
agitation of gaming, a vice to which they are super- 
latively addicted. Were it again possible, by an in- 
telligent, spirited administration, to set before their 
eyes, in a elear and forcible manner, proper incite- 
ments to activity and industry, the Spaniards might 
ret be roused from their lethargy, and led to riches 
k^rd reputation ; but P confess the task is so difficult, 
that 1 look upon it rather as an Utopian idea, than 
as a revolution likely ever to take place. 

Their soldiers are brave, and patient of hardships. 
Wherever their officers lead them, they will follow 
wifhont flinching, though it be up to the mouth of a 
battery of cannon; but unless the example be given 
them by their commander, not a step will they ad- 
vance. 

Most of the Spaniards are hardy ; and when once 
engaged go through difficulties without murmuring, 
hear the enclemencies of the season with firmness, and 
support fatigue with amazing perseverance. They 
sleep every night in their cloaks on the ground ; are 
sparing; in diet, perhaps more from a sense of habitu- 
al indigence than from any aversion to gluttony. 
Whenever they can riot in the plenty of another 
man's table, they will gormandize to excess, and, not 
content with eating their fill, will earry off whatever 
they ean stuff into their pockets. I have more than 
once been a witness to the pillage of a supper, by the 
numerous beaux and admirers which the ladies lead 
after them in triumph, whenever they are invited. 
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They are ftwid of spices, and scarce eat any thing 
without saffron, pimento, or garlic They delight in 
wine that tastes strong of the pitched skin, and of oiL 
that has a rank smell and tastes. Indeed, the same 
oil fed their lamps, swims in their pottage, and dresses 
their sallad. In inns the lighted lamp is frequently 
banded down to table, that each man may take the 
quantity he chooses. Much tobacco is used by them 
iu smoking and chewing. AH these hot, drying 
kinds of food, eo-operatiug with the parching quali- 
ties of the atmosphere, are assigned as causes of the 
spare make of common people in Spain, where the 
priests and the inn-keepers are almost the only well- 
fed, portly figures to be met with. 

The Spanish is by no means naturally a serious* 
melancholy nation* Misery and discontent have cast 
a gloom over them, increased no doubt, bj the long 
habit of distrust and terror inspired by the inquisi- 
tion ; yet every village still resounds with the music 
of voices and guitars ; and their fairs and Sunday 
wakes are remarkably noisy and riotous. They talk 
louder, and argue with more vehemence than even 
the French or Italians, and gesticulate with equal, if 
not superior eagerness. In Catalonia the young men 
are expert at ball ; and every village has its peloid, 
- or ground for playing at fives ; but in the South of 
Spain I never perceived that theinhabitants used any 
particular exercise. I am told, that in the island of 
Majorca they still wield the sling, for whieh their 
ancestors, the Baleares, were so much renowned. 

Like most people of southern climates, they are 
dirty in their persons, and over-run with vermin. 

As their constitution may be said to be made up of 
the most combustible ingredients, and prone to love 
in a degree that natives of more northern latitudes 
can have no idea of, the custom of embracing persons 
of the other sex, which is nsed on may occasions by 
foreigners, sets the Spaniards all on fire. They would 
as soon allow a man to pass the night in bed with 
their wives or daughters, as suffer him to gjxe them* 
a kiss. 
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I was surprized to find them so much more luke- 
warm in their devotion than I expected ; but I will 
not take upon me to assert, though I have great rea- 
son to believe ft, that there is in Spain as little true 
moral religion as in any country I ever travelled 
through, although none abounds more with provincial 
protectors, focal Madonnas, and altars celebrated for 
particular cures or indulgences. Religion is a topie 
not to he touched, ranch less handled with any degree 
of cariosity, in the dominions of so tremenduous a 
tribunal as the inquisition. From what little I saw, 
I am apt to suspect, that the people here trouble 
themselves with very few serious thoughts on the 
subject ; and that, provided they can bring themselves 
to believe that their favourite saint looks upon them 
with an eye of affection, ihey take it for granted, that 
under his benign influence, they are freed from all 
apprehensions of damnation in a future state ; and 
indeed, from any great concern about the moral do- 
ties of his life. The burning zeal which distinguish- 
ed their ancestors above the rest of the Catholic 
world, appears to have lost much of its activity, and 
really seems nearly extinguished, it is hard to as* 
crib? bounds to the changes a crafty, steady, and pop* 
ular monarch might make in ecclesiastical matters* 
The unconcern betrayed by the whole nation at the 
fall of the Jesuits, is a strong proof of their present 
indifference. Those fathers, the most powerful body 
politic in the kingdom, the rulers of the palace, and 
despots of the cottage, the directors of the conscience, 
and disposers of the fortune of every rank of. men, 
were all seized in one night, by detachments of sol- 
diers, hurried like malefactors to the sea-ports, and 
banished for ever from the realm, without the least 
resistance to the royal mandate being made, or even , 
threatened. Their very memory seems to be annihi- 
lated with their power. 

We found the common people inoffensive, if not 
eivil 5 and having never had an opportunity of being 
witnesses to any *>f their accesses, can say nothing of 
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their violent jealousy or revenge, which are points 
most writers on Spain have expatiated upon with . 
great pleasure. I believe in this line, as welt as in 
many others, their bad as well as good qualities have 
been magnified many degrees above the truth. 

The national qualities, good and bad, conspicuous 
in the lower classes of men, are easily traced, and 
very discernible in those of higher rank 5 for their 
education is too much negleeted, their minds too 
little enlightened by study or communication with 
other nations, to rub off the general rust, with which 
the Spanish genius has, for above an age, been as it 
were inerustated The public schools and universi- 
ties are in a dispicable state of ignorance and irregu- 
larity. Some feeble hope of future reformation is in- 
dulged by patriots ; but time must show what proba- 
bilities they are grounded on. 

The reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. were the 
times of great men and good authors, the Spanish 
Augustan age, and continued a few years under 
Philip III. Since those days, it is difficult to point 
out any original work of learning or merit, except 
those of Cervantes and La Vega, who survived the 
rest of the geniuses of that period. 

The common education of an English gentleman 
would constitute a man of learning here ; and should 
lie understand Greek, he would be quite a phenome- 
non. 

As to the nobility, I wonder how they ever learned 
to read or write; or having once attained so much, 
how they contrive not to forget it. It is difficult to 
say what they pass their time in ; or by what means, 
besides inattention to business, they einply in running 
through their immense incomes. 
. In the great houses one custom may contribute to 
extravagance. A servant once established, is never 
discharged, unless for some very enormous offence. 
He and his family remain pensioners as long as they 

live. The Duke of I- pays near ten thousand 

pounds sterling a year in wages and annuities to ser- 
vants,^ Swinburne. 
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SECT. LXXXVIIf. 

OF THE SPANISH LADIES, 

The Spanish women are in general little and thin. 
Few are strikingly beautiful, but almost all have 
sparkling black eyes, full of expression. It is not the 
fashion here, as in France, to heighten their eclat 
with paint They are endowed by nature with a 
great deal of wit and lively repartee, but for want of 
the polish and succours of education, the wit remains 
obscured by the rudest ignorance, and the most ridicu- 
lous prejudices. Their tempers having never been 
fashioned by polite intercourse, nor softened by ne- 
cessary contradiction, are extremely pettish and vio- 
lent. They are continually pouting about some I Mag 
or other, and put ont of humour by the merest trifles. 

Most of the ladies about court are the reverse of 
handsome, and do not seem to have any ambition of 
passing for clever or accomplished. Not one talent 
do they possess ; n»r do they ever work, read, write, 
or touch an j musical instrument. Their Cortejo, or 
gallant, seems their only play-thing. I believe no 
country exhibits more bare-faced amour, and such an 
appearanee of indelicate debauchery as this. 

The account given me of their manner of living in 
the family way, as soon as they come out of the con* 
vent, and before they have fixed upon a lover, to fill 
up their time more agreeably, is as follows :— They 
rise late, and loiter away the remains of the morning 
among their attendants, or wear it out at church in a 
longhead roll of habitual unmeaning prayers. They 
dine sparingly, sleep, and then dress to saunter for a 
eouple of hours on the Prado. They are never with- 
out some sort of sugar-plum, or high spiced comfit ia 
their mouths. 

As soon as it is dark, they run to the house of some 
elderly female relation, where they all huddle to- 
gether over a pan of coals, and would not for the 
world approach the company that niay occasionally 
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ilrop in. It would throw tbem into the greatest con- 
fusion were they to be requested to join in the conver- 
sation. The hour of assembly passed, they hurry 
home to their maids, and with their help, set about 
dressing their own suppers by way of amusement. 

Swinburne. 

SECT. LXXXIX. 

ANECDOTE OF A FRIAR. 

A very furious example of passion and cruelty 
happened while I was in Spain. A Carmelite friar 
fell desperately in love with a young woman to whom 
he was confessor. He tried every art of seduction 
his desires could suggest to him; but to his unspeak- 
able vexation, found Tier virtue or indifference proof 
against all his machinations. His despair was 
heightened to a pitch of madness, upon hearing that 
she was soon to be married to a person of her own 
rank in Ihe. The furies of jealousy seized his soul, 
and worked him up to the most barbarous of all de- 
terminations, that of depriving his rival of the prize, 
by putting an end to her existence. He chose Easter- 
week for the perpetration of his crime. The unsus- 
pecting girl came to the confessional, and pouted out 
her soul at his feet. Her innocence served only to 
inflame his rage the more, and to confirm him in his 
bloody purpose. He gave her absolution and the sa- 
crament with his own hands, as his love deterred him 
from murdering her before he thought she was purifi- 
ed from all stain of sin, and her soul fit. to take its 
flight to the tribunal of its Creator; but his jealousy 
and revenge urged him to pursue her down the church, 
and plunge a dagger in her heart, as she turned 
round to make a genuflection to the altar. He was 
immediately seized, and soon condemued to die; but 
lest his ignominious execution should reflect dishon- 
our on a religious order, which boasts of having an 
aunt of the king of France among its members, his 
sentence was changed into perpetual labour among 
the galley-slaves of Porto Rico. Swinburne. 
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SECT. XC. 

OF THE BATHS AT BAGNERES. 

Bagneres derives its name from the mineral baths 
which were known and frequented by the ancient Ro- 
mans, as many inscriptions and monuments, still ex- 
isting on the spot, satisfactorily demonstrate. 

The peasauts of the neighbourhood are a lively 
race, and often assemble in a shady walk near the 
gates to dance. One of the qneens of Navarre re- 
mitted all fines npon alineation of property at Bag- 
neres, on condition that a small sum should be levied 
upon each person admitted to his freedom, and spent 
in bonfires and other merry expenees at Midsummer. 

The situation of this place is happily calculated 
for all exercises that tend to the recovery of health. 
Itls built on a flat and very dry soil. Every part of 
it enjoys an easy communication with the fields, the 
banks of the river, or the high-roads, where the weak- 
er sort of visitants may breathe the fresh air, and 
regain strength by moderate exertions; while the 
more vigorous, who repair to Bagneres for the sake 
of amusement, may climb delightful hills, and wan- 
der among shady groves, through a variety of land- 
scapes. The plains and eminences are traversed by 
innumerable paths accessible to horsemen as well as 
foot-passengers. The high grounds are not, like 
those in the Alps, broken and precipitous, hut easily 
sloped, and clothed with soft and~pleasatit verdure. 
The timber that crowns their summits is of the no- 
blest size. In the heart of cultivation, and near the 
foot of the mountains, the Spanish chesnut predomi- 
nates, intermingled with cherry, walnut, and other 
fruit trees, round which the vine entwines its tendrils. 
Higher up, the extent of pasture becomes more con- 
siderable. The niicldle regions of the mountains are 
darkened with woods of beech overhung by forests of 
silver fur, and above all, black pinnacles of rocks 
aboot up to a frightful height, with here and there a 
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to 123 degrees, while the coolest causes it to ascend 
too higher than 86. Out of the thirty different sources, 
two are exactly equal in heat to that of the human 
body, ten below, and eighteen above it. Their medi- 
cinal qualities differ no less essentially than their de- 
grees of heat; for the waters of the Queen'* bath use 
strongly purgative, those of Salut and Le Pre diuretic 
and cooling. 

The bath of Salut is situated about a mile from the 
town, among the mountains. A pleasant winding 
road leads to it, through beautiful fields planted with 
clumps of chesnut trees. The houses and groves on 
the surrounding hills cheer the prospeet ; but in so 
hot a season, and in this latitude, an avenue would 
be a greater improvement and relief to the patients. 

The spring is copious and equal to the demands of 
the crowds that flock round it on holidays, when 
every person may drink his fill for the value of three 
farthings English. The vogue is so great, that two 
guineas have been taken in one morning, at this low 
price. 

From the drinking place the waters are conveyed 
into two marble troughs, which are in constant use 
during the whole season. Seniority of residence con- 
stitutes the right of bathing ; and therefore many 
late comers, who foresee but a distant prospect of be- 
ing accommodated with an hour of Salut, take up 
with the other baths of inferior reputation, but per- 
haps equal efficacy. The degree of heat of Salut is 
88£. When evaporated by a slow equal fire, the sur- 
face of its water is covered with a pejlicle formed 
by small insipid crystals, which towards the com- 
pletion of the evaporation acquire considerable ac- 
ritude. These waters contain no particles of iron, 
but small parallelopiped pyrites are frequently found* 
in them, of a bright golden colour, and about an inch 
long. Swinburne. 
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SECT. XCI. 

JOURNEY INTO THE HEART OF THE PYRENEAN 
MOUNTAINS. 

I returned yesterday to Bagneres from a journey 
on horseback, through the most romantic and eurioua 
part of the Pyrenees, and hasten to impart my obser- 
vations, while each idea is still impressed with force 
, w on the tablet of my memory." 

I set out on the sixth of August with some friends, 
and travelled to the vajley. The low grounds are 
finely cultivated. Numberless streams pour across - 
ihc road, and hurry to blend their waters with those 
of the A dour, which is here confined to a narrow bed. 
Beyond it eastward, the mountains are covered with 
beautiful verdure. At their foot stands Asle, a vil- 
lage belonging to the family of Grammont. 

A peasant who resides here, earns a livelihood by 
supplying the apothecaries with medicinal plants, 
which he gathers on the adjacent mountains, particu- 
larly that of Lieris, justly celebrated for the immense 
and varigated show of flowers, that cover its elevated 
pastures, before sheep and cattle are let in to graze. 

The convent of capuchins, at Medous, opposite to 
Asfe, is placed so closely under a mountain, that in 
winter it enjoys but two hours sun-shine in the whole 
day. Its garden is remarkable for a large volume of 
water, that issues out of ihe rocks. Trouts are often 
seen swimming down the stream; but if disturbed 
they retire into Ihe bowels of the mountain, to some 
subterraneous lake. 

The populousness of this vale is scarce credible. 
In the extent of three miles I reckoned near five hun- 
dred houses or barns. The burgh of Campan gives 
name to the upper district, and is famous for the ex- 
cellency of its butter. It acknowledges no lord but 
the king, and has considerable woods and cultivated 
lands appertaining to its community. 

At a small distance above the town, we were con- 
ducted to a celebrated grotto, in the side of a bare 
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mountain. The entrance is narrow and sloping, but 
at the depth often feet, the floor of the eavern lies 
nearly on a level. The vault seldom exeeeds nine 
feet in height. Its length is an hundred and four 
yards. The path is wet and rugged. The walls and 
roof are incrustrattd with crystallisations * hut all 
that were curious for size, shape, or beauty of colour, 
had been broken off and carried away by preceding 
travellers. At the end of the grotto we found. a mar- 
ble slab, fixed up by order of the countess of Brionne, 
to commemorate, that, after infinite labour, she, with 
her family and her servants, whose names are all eon- 
signed to immortality on this subterraneous monu- 
ment, penetrated thus far into the bowels of the earth, 
in the year 1766. 

Above Campan the valley grew more confined. 
The hills on the right hand were studded with trees 
and bams, and covered with lively verdure ; those on 
the left were rocky, barren, and savage. At the 
chapel of St. Mary, two branches of the Admir flow 
from different glens and join their waters. We rode 
up the more western stream to Grip, where all level 
ground terminates. Noble groves of fir overhang the 
river, which dashes successively down three romantic 
falls. Having taken some refreshment, we proceed* 
ed up the mountain by a winding, steep, and rugged 
path, through a forest of silver and spruce firs. We 
occasionally caught views of the river foaming among 
the rocks and trees, and in one spot darting over a 
vast preeipiee in a full, magnificent sheet 

Upon leaving the woods we crossed a large naked 
plain, at the foot of the Pic du midi, the highest 
mountain on the Pyrenees. The Adour issues out of 
a pyramidical hill, a few miles farther up, and winds 
In a small stream through the rushy pastures. A- 
bondance of flowers animate the face of this other- 
wise dull scene of nature. We were now arrived in 
the highest point of land we had to soi'mount, when 
we were surprised by a very heavy fall of snow, that 
whitened all the surrounding eminences, but soon 
melted into rain and wetted us thoroughly. > 

x % 
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When the storm abated, and the atmosphere grew 
clear, a horrible view opened down the valley of 
Bareges. Rude and barren mountains shade it on 
both sides, and the Baston, a foaming torrent, fills 
the intermediate hollow. We descended by the edge * " 
of the rirer, and entered one of the blaekest and 
most desolate plaees in nature, where not a tree was 
to be seen ; but the highest were seamed with yawn- 
ing ereviees, and the passages bloeked op with quar- 
ries of stone, tumbled from the cliffs by the irresisti- 
ble foree of the water?. 

In this frightful chasm stands the village Bareges, 
consisting of a single street built along the south side 
of the torrent. The situation is so dangerous and 
horrid, that the inhabitants dare not abide here in 
winter. They remove all their furniture, even doors 
and windows, to sueh houses as are supposed most 
out of the way of mischief. A few invalid soldiers 
alone remain,*to preserve the springs from being bu- 
ried under the earth that slides down from the moun- 
tains, Sometimes a large-volume of water bursts out 
of its side, the overplus of a lake on the summit, and 
sweeps off all before it. Every year some houses 
are washed away by the floods, or crushed under the 
weight of snow. The avalanches, or heaps of snow 
that are detached from the mountains, are often so 
prodigious as to fill up the whole bottom of the glen ; 
and the river has been known to roll for several 
weeks through an areh of its own forming under this 
immeasurable mass. 

The mineral waters, for whieh Bareges is famed, 
issue out of the hill in the centre of the village, and 
are distributed into three baths. They are very 
fetid, but dear in the glass. Their degrees of heat 
rise from 89 to 112*. They are greasy to the touch, 
tinge silver black, and are esteemed sovereign in the 
cure of ulcers, wounds, and scrophulous humours, 

Kvlr bel % n ?. to *• king, and are entirely under 
tbe direction of his surgeons. 
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The poor have the use of a large bath eorered 
with boards, and are fed by a tax of six livrea impos- 
ed upou all new comers. With this fund a comfort* 
able dinner is provided for them, ami distributed in 
presence of the governor, a worthy veteran, who so- 
licited this command from a motive of gratitude, 
having been cured of a dangerous wound by bathing 
it with these waters. 

No company resorts hither merely for amusement. 
Disorders only, and those severe and inveterate ones 
can induce people to inhabit these wild regions. 
There is an assembly-room and regular bath, when 
it is, I know not whether a melancholy or a ludicrous 
sight, to behold several couples dancing together, 
some with a leg bound up, others with an arm in a 
sling, and all with a feeble body and a sickly aspect. 
In these mountainous scenes nature exhibits her 
boldest features. Here every object is extended up- 
on a vast scale, and the whole assemblage impresses 
the spectator with awe as well as admiration. I 
wish it were possible for me to communicate, by 
means of words or paintings, the rapturous sensa- 
tions excited iu my mind by the sight of those sub- 
lime works of the Creator* 

As we advanced on our journey we found ourselves 
immured in a narrow valley, with the Gave roaring 
below us, between walls of immense rocks, and fre- 
quently hidden from our view by thick grove of lime 
and oak trees. The path was wide enough for our 
mountain horses, but very alarming to some unexpe- 
rienced travellers in our company. On one hand a 
perpendicular rock, without any parapet, laid open 
the deep gloomy bed of the river almost under our 
feet, and a shivery mountain pressed so close upon 
as on the other, as to leave no room for a retreat. 
The turns in the road, where torrents have heaped 
stones and ehoaked the pass with rubbish, are par- 
ticularly distressing ; but our horses were so uncon- 
tented and sure-footed, that they soon inspired their 
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very bigti mountains, and traversed in several direc- 
tions by foaming torrents. The etirate partook of ■ - 
«r dinner, after we had removed the table to the '- 
or of the inn ; for he durst neither eat nor drink 
within the walls of a public house- We found him 
a modest conversable man, worthy of a richer settle- 
ment. 

After dinner we travelled towards the head of the 
f Gave, the object of our journey. We had long had v - 
in view the snow-capped-cliff* from which its waters 
issue, but were surprised to find them still so distant 
from as. 4 We spent an hoar and a half in riding across 
a hare track of pasture, closed in with immense forests 
of evergreens qii the French side, along the Spanish 
frontier, which lies on the right hand, confined by 
bare rocky mountains. This plain is called the 
Frade. The river follows a serpentine course 
through it. In winter it is generally covered with 
snow forty feet deep. 

Oar guide having now brought us to his ne plus ul- 
tra, pressed us earnestly to alight, as no horse ever 
advanced beyond this pass. But as we were not eon* 
tented with so distant a view, we rejected his timid 
advice, and clambering over several rocky eminen- ^ 
ees* plnnged into the river, which by its limpidity 
deceived our eye, both as to the depth of water, ana ^ 

the size of the rocks at the bottom. It required our 

utmost exertions to extricate our horses, and bear •* 
them safe through to the opposite bank. This dif- 
ficulty being overcome, all others appeared Conlempti- - 
ble, and we soon reached the centre of a most stupen- 
dous amphitheatre. Three sides of it are formed by 
a range of perpendicular rocks : the fourth is shad* 
ed with wood. Above the upright wall, which is of 
a horrible height, rise several stages of broken mass* 
es, each covered with a layer of everlasting snow. 
The mountain eastward ends in sharp pinnacles, and 
runs off to the west in one immense bank of snow. 
Prom these concealed heaps the Gave derives its e. x* 
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cellence. Thirteen streams rash down the mighty 
precipice, and unite their waters at its foot. 

The whole western corner of the area below is fiU 
led with a bed of snow, which being struck by feW 
rays of the sun at any season, reeeives a sufficient 
volume of fresh snow every winter, to balance the 
loss occasioned by the warmth of the atmosphere ift 
summer. Two of the torrents fall upon this exlen* 
sive frozen surface. They have worn a huge chasm, 
and extending from it, a vaulted passage five hundred 
yards in length, through which their waters roll. 
We boldly rode over this extraordinary brWtge, and 
alighting at the foot of the roeks, walked down the 
passage. The snow lies above it near tfteuty feet 
thick. The roof is about six feet above the ground, 
and finely|turned in an arch, which appears as if it 
had been eut and ehisselod by the hand of man. ' In 
some places there are columns and collateral gal- 
leries. The whole glittered like a diamond, and waft 
beautifully pervaded by the light. The wily incon- 
venience we felt, arose from the dripping occasioned 
by the extreme heat of the day, by whieh eveto tbi* 
great body of snow was strongly affected. As we 
emerged with the river from this singular grotto, we 
unharboured three ehamoy goats, that had taken 
refuge in the mouth of the cave, against the horning 
rays of noon. They darted across the plain, and as- 
cended the^sfeepest parts of the roeks, where we soon 
lost sight of them. These animals are called Fsards 
in this country. They are rather smaller than the 
fallow deer, of a muddy readish-yellow colour, with 
snubbed nose, and short black horns. In shape they* 
resemble a deer, walking with their head upright, 
and skippiug away with admirable swiftness. But 
they do not bounds they run wnel| at Full stretch. 
No beast of the forest is of more difficult access. 
They »eii|in quit the highest and most inaccessible 
parts of the mountains. During the wintry storms 
they have been seen fixed on the brow of a precipice. 
w*ti> the** faees towards the wind, probably to pr%T 
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rent the rain and snow from lodging under their 
hair. 

Notwithstanding their suspicious, Mild nature, and 
(ireir extreme velocity, the hardy mountaineers hud , 
means to destroy them. They lie out whole days 
and nights watching their opportunity, and making 
good use of it when it offers 5 for they are excellent 
marksmen. They have frequently as much difficul- 
ty in reaching the dead prey, as the approaching it 
while living. The flesh of the Fsard is much esteem- 
ed. Its skin makes soft and useful gloves. 

The setting of the sun roused us from the eestacy 
in which the contemplation of these awful sceues 
had en w raped every sense, and warned us to retire 
before the want of light should render those pas- 
sages doubly dangerous, which we had found very 
dfficult even in the glare of day. The sun sunk be- 
hind the snowy cliffs in admirable beauty, tinging 
the mountains with a rich variety of fiery hue, which 
died away into the most tender tints of purple. 

The mountains abound with game, the rivers with 
fish. Here are no lords of manorial rights, and ' 
therefore game is the property of every member of 
the community that ean catch it. Except some tracts 
of wood reserved for the navy, all the forests are held 
in common. , Swinburkk. 

SECT. XCII. 

OF PORTUGAL IK GENERAL ; THE PRODUCE OF THE 
COUNTRY, AND THE CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

The kingdom of Portugal is situated to the west 
of Spain, from which it is separated on the north and 
the east by the river Minho, and some small rivers 
and hills ; on the south and west it is washed by the 
lea. Its whole extent from north to south is three 
hundred miles, and its breadth from east to west 9 
where broadest, is about one hundred and twenty. 
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It 18 in llie same climate with Spain, ami as well at 
thai country, is very mountainous ; but the soil is iri 
general worse, and never produces corn enough fof 
the support of its inhabitants. As to wheat, it has 
always produced less of that valuable grain, than 
what the people require. In the southern parts pas* 
ture is always scarce, and the cattle small and lean, 
though the flesh is generally well-tasted. But t* 
make amends for this want of corn and pasture, here 
are made vast quantities of wine, which is indeed the 
best commodity of this kingdom. Oil is also made 
here in great abundance, but it is far inferior to that 
of Spain and Italy. Lemons and oranges likewise 
grow here; and are exported in great quantities, 
though the acidity of the latter is not near so pleas* 
ant as those that come from Seville ; nor indeed are 
their raisins, fifes, almonds, and chesnuts, either so 
large, or so well tasted as those of Spain. However 
their sweet oranges, which they have introduced 
from China, and are thence called China oranges are 
the best of the kind in Europe. Herbs and flowers 
of all sorts are here commonly very good, and abaa* 
danc^e of perfumed waters are distilled form those of 
the odoriferous kind, which are here in great re- 
quest, they being used in almost every thing that it 
eat, drink, or worn. 

The woollen manufactures of this country are se 
indifferent and coarse, that (hey are only worn by 
the meaner sort ; and though their silks are in some 
places much better, they are far inferior in beauty 
and goodness to those made in Spain. 

The modern Portuguese retain nothing of that ad- 
venturous enterprising spirit that rendered their 
forefathers so illustrious three hundred years ago. 
They have, ever since the house of Braganza mount- 
ed the throne, degenerated in all their virtues; 
though some noble exceptions are still remaining a* 
mong them, and no people are so little obliged as the 
Portuguese are to the reports of historians and tavel- 
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lers. The degeneracy is'evidently owing to the weak - 
uess of their monarchy, which renders them inactive ; 
and that inactivity has proved the source of pride, and 
other unmanly vices. Treachery has been laid to their 
charge, as well as ingratitude, and, above all,, an in- 
temperate passion for revenge. They are* if possible, 
more superstitious, and, both in high and common life, 
affect more state than the Spaniards themselves. A- 
mong the lower people thieving is commonly practised ; 
and all ranks are accused of being unfair in their deal- 
ings, especially wkh strangers. It is hard, however, 
to say what alteration may be made in the character of 
the Portuguese, by the expulsion of the Jesuits, and the 
diminution of the papal influence among them, but, 
above all, by that spirit of independency, with regard 
to commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, which, not 
much to the honour of their gratitude, though to the 
interest of their own country, is now so much encour- 
aged by their court and ministry. 

The Portuguese are neither so tall nor so well made 
as the Spaniards, whose habits and customs they imi- 
tate $ only the quality affect to be more gaily aad rich- 
ly dressed. 

The women are mostly beautiful when young, thotigh 
their complexion is inclinable to the olive; but the in- 
discreet use of paint renders their skins shrivelled as 
with old age, before ihey are turned of thirty. Their 
eyes, however, which are generally black and spark- 
ling, retain their lustre after their other charms are 
withered. The quick decay of beauty is in some mea- 
sure recompensed by the vivacity of their wit, in which 
they are said to excel the women of all other nations. 
They are extremely charitable and generous, and re- 
markable for their modesty. 

Spectacles are commonly worn here as well as in 
Spam, as a mark of age and gravity ; for H is observa- 
ble of these two nations, that old age, with a grave and 
solemn behaviour, procure such respect, that the young 
affect to imitate the solemnity of the old* 

Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, is built upon seven 
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hills, and is thought to contain 200,000 inhabitants. 
Some of the hills rise up above the rest 5 and some 
again are so interwoven and contrasted** that they form 
an agreeable diversity of hills and vales ; so that, from 
the opposite side of the Tagus, it looks like an im- 
mense amphitheatre, which has alt the charms that caa 
be produced by a variety of the most sumptuous edifi- 
ces, reflecting uncommon beauties upon each other by 
the happiness of their situation. Nor do the fine pros- 
pects of the country give less pleasure when they are 
viewed from the eminences in the city; for what can 
be a finer sight than a beautiful country, and such a river 
as the Tagus, covered with forests of ships from all na- 
tions P Its situation certainly renders its appearance 
at once delightful and superb, and it is deservedly ac- 
«counted the greatest port in Europe, next <to London 
and Amsterdam. 

The city , before the great earthquake, afforded still 
a nobler prospect when viewed from the river, than it 
does at present, on account of the gradual ascent of 
the buildings. But this dreadful earthquake, which 
began on the first of November, 177 '5, at about ten in the 
morning, laid the finest buildings of Lisbon in ruins, 
and reduced that city to a scene of the most terrible 
desolation. To -complete the public distress, a fire 
soon after broke out and spread among the ruins ; and 
by these disasters the King's Palace, the Custom- 
House, St. Dominic's church, St Nicholas's, and many 
others, were either thrown down or consumed, together 
with a great number of private houses.. But happily 
some whole streets escaped the general calamity, and 
were left standing entire. 

All thai part of the city which was demolished by 
the earthquake, is now planned out in the most reg- 
ular and commodious form. Some large squares and 
many streets are already built The streets form 
right angles, and are broad and spacious. The houses 
are lofty, elegant, and uniform ; and, being built of 
white stone, make a beautiful appearance. 

The air here is so soft, and the sky so clear, that it 
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h quite delicious ; which joined to the excellence of 
the water, makes tlie inhabitants so extremely healthy, 
that they have the happiness of living to a wry great 
age, without being oppressed with infirmities, and con- 
tinually attacked by fresh disorders, as is usual in oth- 
er climates. The climate is so temperate, that they 
have rosea and many other sorts of flowers in the win- 
ter. 

The second city in this kingdom is Oporto, which 
is computed to contain 30,000 inhabitants. The chief 
article of commerce in this city is wine ; and the in* 
habitants of half the shops in the city are coopers. 
The merchants assemble daily in the chief street, to 
transect business, and are protected from the sun by 
sail-cloths hung across from- the opposite houses. A- 
bout thirty English families reside nere, who are chief- 
ly concerned in the wine-trade. 

TOUR THROUGH PofcTUOAtV 

SECT. XCIH. 

OF X0ftWA»Y, AWD BMORN XTS CAPIT*%. 

The climate of Norway is much more various than- 
in most other European countries. In the summer- 
nights, the horizon, when unclouded, is so olear and 
luminous, that at midnight one may read, write, and do 
all kinds of work as in the day ; and in the extremity 
of this country, towards the islands of Finmark, the 
sun is continually in view in the midst of summer, and 
is observed to circulate day and night round the north 
pole, contracting its orbit, and then gradually enlarg- 
ing it, till at length it leaves the horizon. On the oth- 
er hand, in the depth of winter, the sun is invisible for 
some weeks ; all the light perceived at noon being a 
faint glimmering of about an hour and a half's contin* 
uance ; which, as the aun never appears above the ho* 
rizon, chiefly proceeds from the reflection of die rays 
on the highest mountains, whose summits are seen 
more clearly than any other objects. But the wise and 
bountiful Creator has granted the inhabitants all possjk 
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ble assistance ; for besides the moon-shine, which b£ 
reflection from the mountains is exceedingly bright in 
the valleys, the people receive considerable reliel from 
the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights, which often 
afford them all the light necessary to their ordinary 
labours. 

On the east side of Norway, the cold of winter gen* 
crsfly sets in about the middle of October, and lasts 
till trie middle of April. The waters are congealed to 
a thick ice, and the mountains and valleys are covered 
with snow. However, this is of such importance to the 
welfare of the country, that, in a mild winter, the pea- 
sants who live among the mountains are considerable 
sufferers 5 for without this severe frost and enow, they 
Can neither convey the timber they have felled, to the 
rivers, nor carry their corn, butter, furs and other com- 
modities, in their sledges to the market towns ; and af- 
terthe sale of them carry back the necessaries thoyare 
supplied with. For the largest rivers, with their roar- 
ing cataracts, are arrested in their course by the frost, 
and the very spittle is no sooner oat df the mouth than 
it is congested, and rolls along the ground fike haih 
•But the wise Creator has given the inhabitants of this 
cold climate a greater variety of preservatives against 
the weather than most other countries afford. Exten- 
sive forests supply them with plenty of timber for 
building, and for fuel. The wool of the sheep, and the 
4'urs and skins of wild beasts, furnish them with wurm 
lining for their clothes, and covering for their beds. 
Innumerable flights of wild fowl supply them with 
down and feathers. ' The mountains themselves serve 
•them for fences against the north and east winds, and 
their caverns afford them shelter. 

In the summer months, the weather is not only 
warm but very hot. These violetit heats, which are, 
however, of short duration, may be partly derived from 
the valleys being inclosed within high mountains, where 
the reverberation of the rays of the sun on ail sides 
heats the air ; and as there is almost no night, neither 
«the atmosphere nor the mountains have time to coot. 
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indeed there cannot be a wore decisive proof of the 
summer's heat in Norway, than that several vegetables 
(and particularly barley) grow up and ripen within 
six weeks or two months. 

The air is pure and salubrious, especially in the 
middle of the country about the mountains, where the 
inhabitants know little of sickness. Physicians am 
only to be found in the chief towns, where they are es- 
tablished with a public salary, but have generally very 
little employment. 

Norway contains a vast number of mountains, some 
of which extend themselves in a Ions chain from north 
to south, while others are scattered about and surround- 
ed by a level country. 

The inhabitants of a mountainous country may be 
said to labour under more inconveniences than o&ers. 
Thus the arable ground is here but little in comparison 
of the wastes and deserts ; which obliges the inhabit* 
a?ts to procure half their subsistence from the sea* 
The villages are small, and the houses scattered among 
the valleys. But in some places the peasant's house* 
stand so high, and on the edge of steep precipices, 
that ladders are ixed to climb up to them $ so that 
when a clergyman is* sent for, who is unpractised in the 
road, he risEs his life in ascending them, especially in 
winter, when the ways are slippery.. In such places 
the bodies of the dead must be let* down with ropes, or 
be brought on people's backs before they are laid in a- 
coffin ; and, at some distance from Bergen, the mail 
must likewise in winter be drawn over the steepest 
mountains. 

Another evil resulting from the mountains, is the 
shelter they afford in their caverns and clefts to the 
wild beasts, which renders it difficult to extirpate them*. 
It is not easy to describe- the havock made by the- 
lynxes, foxes, bears, and especially wolves, among the 
cattle, goats, bares, and other useful animals. 

Another evil is, that the cows, sheep, and goats be- 
longing to the peasants, often fall down the precipices^ 
and are destroyed. Sometimes they make a false step > 
* 2 
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into a projection, called a mountain-hammer, where 
they can neither ascend nor descend. On this occa- 
sion a peasant cheerfully ventures his life for a sheep 
or a goat, and descending from the top of a mountain 
by a rope of some hundred fathoms in length, nestings 
his body on a cross stick, till he can set his foot on the, 
place where his goat is, when he fastens it to the rope 
to be drawn up along with himself. But the most 
amazing circumstance is, that he run* this risk with 
only the help of a single person, who holds the end of 
the rope, or fastens it to a stone if there be one at hand. 
There are instances of the assistant himself having 
been dragged down,, and sacrificing his life from fidel- 
ity to his friend, by which both nave perished. On 
these melancholy accidents, when man or beast fails 
Home hundred fathoms down the precipices, it is ob- 
served, that the air presses with such force against 
their bodies thus falling, that they are not only depriv- 
ed of life long before they reach the ground, but their 
bellies burst, and. their entrails gush out, which is 
plainly $e case when they fall into deep water* 

The country produces wheat, rye, barley, white, 
grey, and green peas ; vetches, used as provender for 
Worses ; hops, flax, and hemp $ many kinds of roots 
and greens for the kitchen, with a considerable num- 
ber of hardy flowers. In Norway, as well as in Den* 
mark, are several kinds of cherries, of which the pea- 
sants sell great quantities dried. There are also- many~ 
sorts of wholesome and well-tasted berries, as red and 
jfchite currents, sunberries, raspberries, red and white 
gooseberries, barberries, bilberries, cranberries, straw- 
berries, blackberries, and many other kinds. Several 
sorts of plums attain to a tolerable ripeness, which can 
very seldom be said of peaches, apricots, or grapes. 
However, apples and pears of several kinds are found 
all over the country; but the greatest part of these 
are summer-fruits, which ripen early; for the winter* 
fruit seldom comes to perfection, unless the summer 
f roves hotter, and the winter sets in later than usuat 

But though^ with respect to fruit-trees, Norway 
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most be acknowledged inferior to most countries \a 
Europe, yet this deficiency is liberally compensated in 
the blessings of inexhaustible forests ; so that in most 
provinces immense sums are received from foreigners 
tor masts, beams, planks, boards, &c. not to mention 
the home consumption for houses built entirely of 
beams of wood * ships, bridges, and an infinite number 
of founderies, which require an immense quantity of 
charcoal in the fusion of metals, besides the demands 
for fuel and other domestic uses ; to which must be 
added, that in many places the woods are felled only 
to clear the ground and be btqpt, the ashes serving for 
manure. 

Bergen, the capital of Norway, has one of the finest 
ports in Europe, and is divided into the upper and 
lower town, the one built on the rocks, and the other 
on the sea-shore. It is a large trading town, full of 
merchants, and was formerly an archbishopric ; but 
has not been acknowledged such since the reformation. 
The Archbishop's palace was given to the Hans Tewni, 
for their antient merchants to live in, and the greatest 
part of the houses were turned into warehouses, which 
still bear the name of cloisters, and the merchants are 
called monks, though they do not wear a cow), nor 
observe the rules of any order, . The f king has, how- 
ever, obliged them so far to keep up the form of a re- 
ligious house, that none of the merchants who live in 
it are allowed to marry without removing* The prin- 
cipal branch of trade carried on at Bergen, are her- 
rings, cod, and stock-fish, for which there is a great 
vent in Moscovy, Sweden, Poland, Denmark, Germa- 
ny, Holland, and other parts of Europe. 

Bishop of Bergen. 

SE€T. XCPV. 

©F THE PERSONS, DRESS, EMPLOYMENTS, AND CUS- 
TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF NORWAY, 

The Norwegians are generally tall, well made, and 
lively j yet those on the coast are neither so tail no* 
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so robust as those who inhabit the mountains ; but are 
remarkable for being fatter, and having rounder faces. 
The people iu general are brisk and ingenious 5 which 
appears from the peasants not employing any hatters, 
shoemakers, tailors, tanners, weavers, <carpenters,- 
smiths, or joiners 5 for all these trades are exercised 
in every farm-house 5 and they think * boy can never 
be a useful member of society, nor a good man, without 
making himself master of all these arts, They are re* 
markable for their civility and willingness to serve 
every one, and a traveller is seldom suffered to pay 
for his lodging 5 for the^hkik it their duty to treat the 
stranger as well as it is intheir power, and look upon 
it as an honour done them, if he accepts ©f their civili- 
ties, The peasant* howe*er,never gives the upper end 
of lie table to the greatest guest that ever comes un- 
der bis roof; for he thinks that place belongs only to- 
himserf. 

They keep open house for three weeks at Chris ttnas t - 
during which their tables are spread and loaded with 
the best provisons they can afford. At Christmas-eve 
their hospitality extends to the very birds; and, for 
their use, they hang on n pole at the barn-door, an »»• 
threshed sheaf of corn, which draws thither the spar- 
cows and other small birds. 

The inhabitants of the trading towns live, wHh re- 
spect to provisions, much in the same manner as the- 
Danes 3 but the peasants keep close to the manners of 
their fore-fathers.* Thin oat-cakes are their oommoB 
bread; but upon particular occasions, as weddings or 
entertainments, they have rye-bread. Ifgrain be scarce, 
which generally happems after a severe winter, the 
peasants have recourse to a disagreeable method of 
preserving life, by boiling and drying, the hark of fir- 
trees, mixing it with a little oatmeal* and making it into 
a kind of bread. Even in times of plenty they eat a 
little of H, that they. may. think it less .disagreeable ia. 
a time of scarcity*. 

The lakes and rivers furnish the people with plenty 
of feesh water fish, and the mountains with gaoie* For 
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their winter stock they kill cows, sheep, and goats j 
part of which they pickle and smoke, ami some of it 
they cat into thin slices, sprinkle k with salt, then dry- 
it in the wind, and eat it like hung beef. They are 
fond of brandy, and of smoking and chewing tobacco. 

The Norwegians who live in towns have nothing re- 
markable in their dress ; but the peasants do not trou- 
ble themselves about fashions. Those called strile- 
farmers have their breeches and stockings of one piece. 

They have a wide*loose jacket, made of coarse wool- 
len cloth, as are also therr waistcoats : and those who 
would appear fine, have the seams covered with cloth 
of a different colour. The peasants of one parish are 
remarkable for wearing black cloths edged with .red ; 
another for wearing all black. The dress of another 
parish is white edged with black. Others wear black 
and yellow. And thus the inhabitants of almost every 
parish vary in the colour of their clothes. They wear 
a tapped hat, or a little brown, grey, or black cap* 
made quite round, and the seams ornamented with 
black ribbons. They have shoes of a peculiar construe* 
tion without heels, consisting of two pieces ; the upper 
leather fits close to the foot, to which the sole is joined 
by a great many plaits and folds. When they travel, 
and in the winter, they wear a sort of half boots that 
reach up to the calf of the leg, and are laced on one 
side; and when they go on the rocks rathe snow, they 
put on snow shoes. But as these are troublesome when 
they have a great wav to travel, they put on skaits about 
as broad a9 the foot, but six or eight feet iong,and point- 
ed before. They are covered underneath with seaU 
skin, so that the smooth grain of the hair turns back* 
ward to the heel. With these snow skaits they slide 
about on the snow as well as they can upon the ice, 
and faster than any horse. 

The peasant never wears a neckcloth, or any thing 
of that kind, except when he is dressed $ for his neck, 
and breast are always open, and he lets the snow beat 
into bis bosom. On the contrary, he covers his veins* 
binding a woollen fillet round his wrists. About their 
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body they wear abroad leathern belt, ornamented with- 
convex brass plates; to this hangs a bras* chain, wltieh 
holds ttiteir large knife, gimblet, and other tackle* 

The women at church, and in genteel assemblies,, 
dress themselves in jackets laced close, and have leath- 
ern girdles, with silver ornaments about them. They 
also wear a Silver chain three or four times round the 
neck, with a gilt medal hanging aft the end 'of it* Their 
handkerchiefs and caps are almost covered with 
small silver, brass, and tin-plates, buttons, and large 
rings such as they wear on their fingers, to which they 
hang again a parcel of small ones, which make a 
jingling noise when they move. A maiden-bride has. 
tier hair plaited, and hung as full as possible with touch 
kind of trinkets, as also her clothes. For this purpose 
they get atl the ornaments thev can. 

The peasant* are generally busted in cutting wood,, 
felling and floating timber, burning charcoal, and ex- 
tricating tar. Great numbers are employed in the 
mines, and at the furnaces and stamping mills ; and 
also in navigation and fishing, besides hunting and 
shooting; for every body is at liberty to pursue the 
game, especially in the mountains, where every peas- 
ant may make use of what arms he pleases. 

Bishop of Behgen. 

SECT. XCV. 

OF THE HOC8E*, ©* THjE ttO&WK&IAKS. 

Their houses are, in general, buHt of fir and pine, 
trees, the-whoie trunks of which are only chopped even, 
to make them lie close* and then laid one upon another,, 
and fastened with mortices at the corners. These 
trunks are left round as they grow, both on the inside 
and outside of the houses, and are frequently boarded 
over and painted*, especially in the trading towns ; 
whfch gives them a genteel appearance. 

In the country villages the houses aretuilt at a dis- 
tance from each other, with their fields and grounds 
about thera. The atore-house for the provisions is «jeu *. 
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erally at a distance from the dwelling-house, for fear 
of fire, and placed high upon poles, to keep the provi- 
sion dry, and preserve them from mice and all kinda 
of vermin. The kitchen stands also separate, as do the 
barns, hayloft, cow-houses, stables, and the like* A 
farm has likewise commonly a mill belonging to it, 
situated by some rivulet, besides a smith's forge ; for 
every farmer, as hath been observed, is his own smith. 
Up the country, where timber for building is but of lit- 
tle value, there is many a farm-house as Targe as a no- 
bleman's seat. It is frequently two stories high, and 
has a raised balcony in the front. The additional 
buildings resemble a little village. The common- farm- 
houses nave, however, only the ground floor, and no 
other window but a square hole in the wall, which is 
left open in summer; but in winter, Or in wet weath- 
er, k filled up with a wooden frame, covered with the 
inward membrane of some animal. This is very 
strong, and as transparent as a bladder. This hole, 
which is as high a* it can be placed, also answers the 
purpose of a chimney, by serving to let out the smoke. 
Under the light-hole generally stands a long thick 
table, with benches of the same wood, and at the upper 
end is the high seat which belongs to the master only. 
In towns these houses are covered with tiles $ but m 
the country, the people lajr over the boards the sappy 
bark of birch-trees, which will not decay in many years* 
They eover this again three four inches thick with 
turf, on which good grass always -grows. 

Bishop of BftnoBx. 



SECT. XCVI. 

OF THE ANIMALS OF NORWAY. 

Among the animals, we shall begin with the horses, 
which are better for riding than drawing. Their walk 
is easy, they are full of spirit ,4 nd are very sure footed. 
When they mount or descend a -steep cliff, on stones 
like Steps, they first tread gently with one foot, to try 
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if the stone they touch be fast; and in this they must 
be left to themselves, or the best rider will run the risk 
of his neck. But when they are to go down a very 
steep and slippery place, they, in a surprising manner, 
draw their hind-legs together under them, and slide 
down. They shew a great deal of courage in fighting 
with the wolves and bears, which they are often obliged 
to do ; for when the horse perceives any of them near 
him, and has a mare or gelding with him, he places 
them behind, him, attacks his antagonist by striking at 
him with his fore-legs, and usually comes off conqueror* 

The Norway cows are generally of a yellow colour, 
as are also the horses. They are small, but their flesh 
is fine-grained, juicy, and well tasted. 

The sheep here are small, and resemble those of 
Denmark. The goats, in many places, run wild, win- 
ter and summer, in the fields, till they are ten or 
twelve years old ; and when the peasant, .who owns 
them, is to catch them, be must either do it by some 
snare or shoot them. They are so bold, that if a wolf 
approaches them, they stay to receive him, and if they 
have dogs with them, they will resist a whole herd. 
They frequently attack the snakes, and when they are 
bit by them, not only kill their antagonists, but eat 
them ; after which they are never known to die of the 
bite, though they are ill for several days. The owner 
warms their wn milk, and washes the sore with it. . 

Near Rostad, is a flat and naked field, on which no 
vegetable will grow., The soil i* almost white, with 
grey stripes, and has somewhat of so peculiarly pois- 
onous a nature, that though all other animals may 
safely pass ever it, a goat or a kid no sooner sets its 
foot upon it, than it drops down, stretches out its leg, 
its tongue hangs out of its mouth, and it expires if it 
has not instant help. 

There are few hogs in Norway, and not many of 
the common deer; but the hares, which in the cold 
season change from brown or grey to a snow white, 
are verv cheap in winter. 

The hurtful beasts. are the bears and wolves, the 
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lynx, vast numbers of white, red, and black foxes, and 
the glutton, a creature which few other countries 
know any otherwise than by report. This animal re- 
ceives its name from its voracious appetite. In size 
and shape he has some resemblance to a long-bodied 
dog, with thick legs, eharp claws and teeth. His 
colour is black, variegated with brown and yellowish 
. streaks. He has the boldness to attack every beast he 
can possibly conquer ; and if he finds a carcase six 
times as big as himself, he does not leave off eating as 
long as there is a mouthful left. When thus gorged, 
he presses and squeezes himself between two trees that 
stand near together, and thus empties himself of what 
he has not time to digest. As his skin shines like 
damask, and is covered with soft hair, it is very pre- 
cious. It is therefore well worth the huntsman's while 
to kill him without wounding his skin, which is done 
by shooting him with a bow and blunt arrows. 

The martin is also hunted on account of its skin, as 
ire likewise the squirrel and the ermine, both of which 
are therefore shot with blunt arrows. I am in doubt 
whether the* ermine be different in kind from the Dan- 
ish weasel. Its valuable skin is of a beautiful white, 
and it has a black spot on the tail. The ermines run 
after mice like cats, and drag away what they catch, 
particularly eggs, which are their nicest delicacy. 

As to the reptiles, there are neither land-snakes nor 
toads beyond the temperate zone; and even those" 
snakes on the extremities of the temperate climate are 
less poisonous than in more southern countries. 
Lizards are here of various colours, as brown, green, 
and striped. Those that are green are found jn the 
fields, ami the others in the cracks and holes of rocks. 

Among the fowls are most of those seen in the rest 
of Europe, and some that seem peculiar to this coun- 
try 5 of which last, the most remarkable is the franco - 
lin, an excellent land bird, which serves the Norwe- 
gians* instead of the pheasant, its flesh being white, 
Irm, and of a delicious taste. 

In short, there are here such incredible numbers of 
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sea and land fowls near the rocks on the sea-shore, thai 
they sometimes obscure the sight of the heavens for 
many miles out at sea; so that one would imagine all 
the fowls of the universe were gathered together m 

<me flock. 

Bishop ofBbboek* 

fiECT. XCVIL 

OF LAPLAND. 

We took a journey from the town of Varangex iuts 
the country of Lapland, to try whether any trade could 
he carried on wkh tlie peasants there. Settipg out 
early in the morning, we took with us some cloth and 
tobacco to trade with, and salt beef and pork^ for our 
provisions. We engaged three of the inhabitants of 
Varanger to attend us, both to shew us the way, and to 
help to carry our goods and provisions to the next vil- 
lage. We followed them through woods, mountains, 
and valleys, without meeting any living creature, till 
about four ofclock in the afternoon, when we perceived 
two white bears of a prodigious «tze approach, as we 
thought, 4o devour us; but our guides, observing the 
terror *ve were in, bid us not be afraid, but only to 
have our arms ready for defence, in case they approach- 
ed too near us. Upon which we cocked and primed 
our pieces, and prepared our flints. But whether the 
hears were frightened at the fire which struck from our 
flints, 'or smelt our powder, they soon fled away so 
last, that they were presently out of sight 

As we were descending a mountain about an hour 
before night, we perceived at the foot of it a dozen 
r^? 8 at a c * nsid «rahle distance from each other, and 
a little beyond thema herd of beasts like stags, which our 
Klf « ? i WCfe T^w. On our arrival at the vil- 
we^rv^r^ 8 ******** ***» * hut, when being very 

w™*^ lch tlred and encumbered us. 
Wepresented our host with apiece of roll tobacco,. 
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rartl he received it with extraordinary joy, assuring uiy 
he had not had so valuable a present in nine months 
before ; and in return he brought out his brandy bottle, 
some rein -deer's flesh dressed without salting, and 
some dried fish, which we gave to- our guides, ami sup- 
ped ourselves upon the provisions we had brought with 
us. Having made a hearty meal, we went to sleep 
upon bear's skins, after the fashion of the country. 

In the morning we asked our host if he had nothing 
to barter with us for cloth and tobacco. To which he 
answered, that he had some skins of wolves, foxes, and 
white squirrels, and that his neighbours had some of 
the same commodities, which they would gladly ex- 
change with us. We bid him, by our interpreters, 
bring out his skins ; and if he had any cloths made of 
rein-deer skins, we told him we would deal with hint 
for four suits, which we wanted to keep us warm. Ac- 
cordingly he brought forth his merchandize,, whieh we 
bought, and paid him part in tobacco, and part in cloth.. 
We also trucked with his neighbours as long as they 
had any thing worth buying. 

Travels through Lapland* 

• SECT.XCVIII. 

*SB£ MANNER OB TRAVELLING IN SLEDGES DRAWS* 
BY REINrDEER* 

Beinc* desirous of continuing our journey, we beg- 
ged our host to lend us some rein-deer to carry us 
farther up the Country, to which he readily consented ; 
and taking down a bora that hung up in his cottage, 
went out and blew it. Upon which fourteen or fifteen 
ef those animals came running towards the hut, six of 
which he immediately yoked to six sledges. In one of 
thern we put our merchandize and provisions ; another 
we assigned to one of our guides who understood the lan- 
guage of the Moscovite Laplanders, and that of the 
Kilops, dismissing the two other inhabitants of Varan- 
ger, after having first paid them in tobacco for their 
trouble. We then put on our Lapland clothes, andreach 
ef u» lying down ia his sledge, was covered with a 
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fcear's skin* At the bfcck ofUhe sledge were two girths 
made of rein-deer skin leather, in which we thrust our 
arms up to the shoulders to keep ourselves steady ; 
and we had each a stick with a strong ferrule, in order 
to support the sledge, if it should be in danger of over- 
turning against the stumps of trees, or stones lying in 
the way. 

We were no sooner ready to set out, than our host 
muttered some words in the ear of the rein-deer ; and 
when I afterwards enquired of the guide what he 
meant by it, he gravely replied with the utmost sim- 
plicity, that it was to tell them whither they should 
.carry us. Custom, however, had made this muttering 
so familiar to them, that when our host bad gone to all 
the six, they set off with amazing swiftness, and con- 
tinued their pace over hills and dales without keeping 
any beaten path, till sejven o'clock in the evening ; 
when they brought us to a large village situated between 
two mountains, on the borders of a great lake. Stop- 
ping at the fourth house in the place, and beating the 
ground with their feet, the master of the house came 
with some of his servants to take us out of the sledges, 
and unharness our cattle, one of them bringingouta little 
juniper can filled with brandy, of which he gave each 
of us a brimmer out of a larger vessel that was also 
made of juniper wood. This it seems was to revive 
our spirits, our guide Slaving informed him, that we 
were frightened at our being drawn so swiftly by these 
animals, having never been used to that way of trav- 
elling* 

The rein -deer is of the colour of the stag, and 
is not much bigger. The horns of this animal are 
somewhat higher than those of the stag, but more 
crooked, hairy ,and not so well furnished with branches. 
#f the milk of the females they make good butte'r and 
cheese. These animals, indeed, constitute the greatest, 
and almost the only riches of the Finlaplanders. In 
Finmark, there are vast numbers of them both wild and 
tame, and many a man there has from six or eight 
hundred to a thousand of these useful creatures which 
never come under cover. They follow him wherever 
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le is pleased to ramble, and, when they are put to a 
sledge, transport his goods from one place to another. 
They provide for themselves, and live chiefly on- most, 
and on the buds* and leaves of trees. They support 
themselves on very little nourishment, and are neat, 
clean, and entertaining creatures*. 

It is remarkable, that when the rein-deer sheds hi* 
horns, and others rise in their stead, they appear at 
first covered with a skfh j and tilt they are of a finger's 
length, are so soft, that they may be cut with a knife 
Hke a sausage, and are delicate eating even raw ? there- 
fore the huntsmen, when far out in* the country, and 
pinched for want of food, eat them, and find that they 
satisfy both their hunger and thirst WJten the horn 
grows bigger, there breeds within the skin a worm 
which eats away the' root; 

The rein-deer has over his eye-lids a kind of skin, 
through which he peeps, when otherwise, in the hard 
snows, he would be obliged to shut his eyes entirely; 
a singular instance of the benevolence of the great' 
Creator, in providing; ~fbr the wants' of each creature r 
according to its destined manner of living. 

When we got out of our sledges-, our host conducted 
us into his hut, which, like the rest of the cottages in 
the place, was very little, low, and covered' with the 
bark of trees, the light entering ra at? a hote at the top. 
The people here were clothed much- like those of Varan- 
ger, their apparel being of the same materials and* 
make, but longer. The women were also dressed ia 
rein-deer skins with the hair outwards. 

We gave our host a piece of our roll tobacco, about 
two inches long, with which he was highly pleasedy 
and in the most hearty manner returned us his thanks. 
We also gave a piece, not quite so long, to each of the 
inhabitants of the place to make them our friends, and 
the* better to secure oursevles against their attempts ? 
for they seemed more uncivilized than those we last 
dealt with. We again supped on the provisions we had 
brought with us, and our guide ate some of our host's* 
salt fish andi fresh rein-deer venison*. The inhabitants- 
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talked a language ver y different from that used at Va- 
ranger ; but our guide bad been often in the country, 
and understood them. 

Travels throuqh Lapland. 

SECT. XCIX. 

THE CEREMONIES OF A LAPLAND FUNERAL. 

Our landlord asked us whether we would accom- 
pany him to the funeral of one of his neighbours who 
nad been dead about four hours. We were glad of this 
opportunity of seeing their funeral ceremony, and 
therefore went with him to the house of the deceased j 
when we saw the corpse taken from the bear's -skin 9 on 
which it lay, and removed into a wooden coffin, by .six 
of his most intimate friends, the body being first wrap- 
ped in linen, and the face and hands only left 
bare. In one hand they put a purse with money in it» 
to pay the fee of the porter of the gate of Paradise, and 
in the other a certificate signed by a priest, directed 
to St. Peter, to certify that he was a good christian, 
and ought to be admitted into heaven. At the head 
of the coffin was placed a picture of St. Nicholas, who. 
was one of the seven deacons mentioned in the Acta 
of the Apostles, a Saint greatly reverenced in all parts 
of Muscovy, where he. is supposed to be a particular 
friend of the dead. On which account his picture is 
always fixed near a cprpse, instead of a crucifix. H* 
is represented in a pilgrim's habit, with a long robe* 
a broad girdle about his waist, and a staff in his hand. 

They also put into the coffin a rundlet of brandy* 
some dried fish and rein-deer venison, to support the 
deceased on his journey. They then lighted some 
fir-tree roots, piled up at a convenient distance from 
the coffin, wept, howled, and made a variety of strange 
gestures, assuming a thousand different attitude* t* 
shew the extravagance of their sorrow. 

When this noise and these gesticulations were over,, 
they marched round the corpse several times in pro* 
■ws^wi, asking the deceased why he died* Wb-th«r 
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be was angry with his wife? Whether be stood in 
need of meat, drink, or clothes ? Whether he had not 
succeeded when fishing, or had lost his game when hunt- 
ing? They then resumed their howling, and stamped 
with all the signs of distraction. 

One of the priests who assisted at the solemnity 
frequently sprinkled holy water upon the corpse, as 
did all the mourners. 

Being now almost deafened with noise, and wearied 
with looking on these barbarous rites, we left our land- 
lord behind us, and returned to his cottage, where we 
found his wife at home. She had made a sally from 
the place in which her husband had confined her on 
our arrival, and no sooner saw us, than supposing he 
was in our company, she would have retired to her 
corner ; but our interpreter letting her know that the 
good man was at the funeral, and would not return 
for some time, she staid and viewed us all round, one 
after another, drew her seat near us, and shewed us a 
bonnet of her own embroidering, very curiously per- 
formed with tinsel thread. The wives of the Musco- 
vite Laplanders make clothes for themselves, their 
husbands, and their children, and at the edges they 
ai$ all embroidered with that thread. She was hand- 
some, well shaped, and Appeared to be good-humoured, 
and well pleased with us. 

While our host was busied about the funeral, we 
pulled out some of our provisions, and gave our land- 
lady some of every sort to taste. She liked them all, 
especially the gingerbread ; but having drank two or 
three glasses of brandy, withdrew to her place of con- 
finement, for fear of her husband's return. Had he 
found her among us, it would have raised his jealousy. 

When he came home, he obliged us to take a cup or 
two more, to smoke a pipe, and to sup with him ; for 
he brought such provisions as he thought would be most 
grateful to our palates, particularly salt butter which 
we eat with bread $ and as our guide would not taste 
any thing that was salt, he got him some dried fish,. 
and sene bear's flesh, which he broiled on the coals. 
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All the cottages in tfris viHage were, like those we 
Jfad observed in other places, built of wood and cover- 
ed with turf, but they were handsomer than any we 
had yet seen, being; both within and without adorned 
with fish bones, curiously inlaid. 

Travels- through Lapland. 

8ECT. C. 

OF THE INTENSE GOLD EXPERIENCED BY SOME GEN" 
TLEMEN, SENT BY THE KING OF FRANCE, TO DE* 
TERMINE THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH AT THE PO- 
LAR CIRCLE. 

In order to ascertain the distance between the to* 
signals we had erected last summer, we were under 
the necessity of being upon the ice of a river in Lap*- 
land, at the distance of above three leagues, in a coun- 
try where thecold was every day growing more intense. 
On the twenty-first of December this work was begum 
In this season the sun but just shewed itself above the 
horizon towards noon ; but the long twilights, the white- 
ness of the snow, and the meteors continually blazing 
in the sky, furnished us light enough to work four or 
five hours every day. * 

We lodged at the- house of the curate of Oswer-Tor* 
nea, and at eleven in the forenoon began our survey, *£ 
tended by so great a» equipage, that the Laplanders, 
drawn by the novelty of the sight, came down from the 
neighbouring mountains. We separated into two band* 
each of which carried our rods of fir, each thirty feet 
long. I shall say nothing of the fatigues and dangers 
of this operation. Judge what it must be to walk ia 
snow two feet deep, with heavy poles in our hands* 
which we were obliged to be continually, laying on the 
snow, and lifting again>*-m a celd so extreme, that 
whenever we would taste adittle brandy, the only thing 
that could be kept liquid, our tongues and lips froze to 

the cup, and came away bloody 5 in a cold that con* 

gealed the fingers of some of us,, and threatened u* 
with still more dismal accidents. While the es&eau* 
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lies of our bodies were thus freezing, the rest, through 
excessive toil, was bathed in sweat. Brandy did nut 
quench our thirst ; we must have recourse to deep 
wells dug through the ice, \vhich were shut almost as 
soon as opened, and from which the water could scarcely 
be conveyed unfrozen to our lips. Thus were we forced 
to run the hazard of the dangerous contrast which ice- 
water might produce in our heated bodies. 

Our work however advanced apace ; for six days' 
labour brought it to within about five hundred toises, 
where we bad not been able to plant our stakes soon 
enough. ; Three ofthe gentlemen therefore undertook 
this office, while the Abbe Outhier and I went upon a 
pretty extraordinary adventure. 

We had last summer omitted an observation of small 
moment. This was taking the height of an object that 
we made use of in measuring the top of Avasaxa $ and 
to perform this, I undertook to go with a quadrant to 
the top of the mountain : so scrupulously careful were 
we that nothing should be wanting to the perfection of 
the work. Imagine a very high mountain, full of rocks, 
that lie hid in a prodigious quantity of snow, as well 
as their cavities, wherein you may sink into a crust of 
snow as into an abyss ; and tlie undertaking will scarce 
appear possible. Yet there are two ways of perform* 
ing it f one by walking, or rather sliding along upon 
two straight boards, eight feet in length which the Fin- 
landers and Laplanders use to keep them from sinking 
into the snow. But this way of walking requires long 
practice. The other is by trusting yourself to a rein- 
deer used to such journeys. 

The first part of our journey was performed in a 
moment ; for our flight over the plain beaten road from 
the curate's house to the foot of the mountain can be 
compared only to that of birds. And though the 
mountain, where there was no track, greatly abated 
the speed of our rein -deer, they got at length to the 
top of it, where we immediately made the observation 
for which we came. In the mean while our rein -deer 
had dug deep holes in the snow, where they browned 
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on the moss that covers the rocks ; and .the Laplanders 
had lighted, a great fire, and we presently joined thenr 
to warm ourselves. The cold was so extreme, that 
the heat of the fire could reach onry to a very small dis- 
tance. As the snow just by it melted, it was imme- 
diately froze again, forming a hearth of ice all around. 
Our journey up hill had been painful ; but now our 
eoncern was lest our return should be too rapid. We 
were to proceed down the steep in conveyances, which* 
though partly sunk in the snow, slid on notwithstand- . 
ing, drawn by animals, whose furj In the plain we had 
already tried, and who, though sinking to their bellies 
in the snow, would endeavour to- free themselves by 
the swiftness of their flight. We very soon found our- 
selves at the bottom of the hill. The next day we fin- 
ished our survey, and made all possible haste back to 
Tornea, to secure ourselves in the best manner we 
were able from the increasing severity of the season. 

The town of Tornea, at our arrival on the SOth of 
December, had really a most frightful aspect. Its lit- 
tle houses were buried to the tops in snow, which, had 
there been any day -light, must have effectually shut it 
out. But the snow continually falling, or ready to 
fall, for the most part hid the sun the few moments 
he might have appeared at mid -day. 

In the month of January the cold was increased to 
that extremity, that Mr. Reaumur's mercurial ther- 
mometers, which at Paris, in the great frost of ir09, 
it was thought strange tp see fall to 14 degrees below 
the freezing point, were now got down to 37. The 
spirit of wine in the others was frozen. If we opened 
the door of a warm room, the external air instantly 
converted all the vapour m it into snow, whirling It 
11 SiE J tC T texe *' If *• went abroad, we felt 
Srackftt «f*K M tea " n g our br€ **s ^ pieces / and the 
if f it Uii V: he , k woo ^ 1 of wl > ic fc the houses are built, as 
alarmed »* iu? 6 V -° lence ° f thc frost > continually 
SesTreetsw^ ?. " ln . crC ^ of M Th * solitude of 

!?&£££??** as ,f V hc peopIe had bee " a » dea ^ 

»ttus coimtry you may often see people who ha** 
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tat an arm or a leg by the frost. The cold, which if 
always very great, sometimes increases by such vio- 
lent and sudden fits, as are almost infallibly fatal to 
those who are so unhappy as to be exposed to it; and. 
sometimes there rise sudden tempests of snow; which 
are still more dangerous. 

The winds seem to blow from all quarters at once, 
and drive about the snow with such fury, that all the 
roads are in a moment rendered invisible. Dreadful 
is the situation of a person surprised in the fields by 
such a storm. His knowledge of the country, and 
even the marks he may have taken by the trees, can- 
not avail him. He is Minded by the snow, and if he 
attempts to .find his way home, is generally lost. 

In short, during the whole winter the cold was so ex- 
cessive, that on the 7th of April, at five in the morn- 
ing, the thermometer was fallen to twenty divisions 
below the point of freezing, though every afternoon it 
rose two or three divisions above it ; a difference in the 
height not much less than that which the greatest heat 
and cold felt at Paris usually produce in that instru- 
ment. Thus, in the space of twenty-four hours, we 
had all the variety felt in the temperate zones in the 
the compass of a whole year. 

Maufbrtuis. 

SECT. CL 

X)P THE BEAXJTY OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 1ST LA** 
LAND. 

Though in this climate the earth is horrible, the hea- 
vens present most beautiful prospects. The short days 
are no sooner closed, than fires of a thousand colours 
and figures light up the sky, as if designed to compen- 
sate for the absence of the sun in this season. These 
fires have not here, as in the more southerly climates, 
any constant situation. Though a luminous arch is 
often seen fixed towards the north, they seem more 
frequentlv to possess the whole extent of the hemis- 
phere- Sometimes they begin in the form of a great 
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scarf of bright light, with its extremities upon the 
horizon, which, with a motion resembling that of a fish- 
inff-net, glides swiftly up the sky, preserving in this 
motion a direction nearly perpendicular to the meridi- 
an ; and most commonly after those preludes, all the 
lights unite at the zenith, and form the top of a kind 
of crown. Arcs, like those seen in France toward the 
north, are here frequently situated towards the sojith, 
and often towards both the north and south at once. 
Their summits approach each other, and the distance 
of their extremities widens towards the horizon. 1 
have seen some of the opposite arcs, whose summit* 
almost join at the zenith 5 and both the one and the 
other have frequently several concentric arcs beyond 
H. Their tops are all placed in the direction of the 
meridian, though with a little deelination to the west, 
which I did not find to be constant, and which is some- 
times sensible. m 

It would be endless to mention all the different fig- 
ures these meteors assume, and the various motions 
with which they are agitated. Their motion is most 
common! v like that of a pair of colours, waved in the 
air, and the different tints of their light give them the 
appearance of so many vast streamers of changeable 
taffeta. Sometimes they line a part of the sky with 
scarlet. 

On the 18th of December, I saw a phenomenon ot 
this kind, that, in the midst of all the wonders to which 
I was now every day accustomed, raised my admira- 
tion. To the south a great space of the sky appeared 
tinged with so lively a red, that the whole constella- 
tion of Orion looked as if it had been dipped in blood. 
This light, which was at first fixed, soon moved, and 
changing into* other colours, violet and blue, settled into 
a dome, whose top stood a little to the south-west of the 
zenith. The moon shone bright, but did not in the 
least efface it. N , 

In this country, where there are lights of so many 
different colours, I never *aw but two that were red $ 
and such are taken for presages of some great misfor* 
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tune. After all, when people gaze at these phenom- 
ena with an unphilosopnic eye, it is not surprising if 
they discover in them armies engaged, fiery chariots, 
and a thousand other prodigies. 

During the winter we repeated many of our observa- 
tions and calculations, and found the most evident 
proofs of the earth's being flatted at the poles. Mean 
time the sun came nearer, or rather no more quitted 
us. It was now May, when it was curious enough to 
see that great luminary enlighten for so long a time a 
whole horizon of ice, and to see summer in the heavens, 
while winter still kept p^session of the earth. We 
were in the morning of that long day of several months; 
yet the sun, with all his power, wrought no change 
either upon the ice or snow. 

On the 6th of May it began to rain, and some water 
appeared on the ice of the river. At noon a little snow 
melted, but in the evening winter resumed his rights. 
At length, on the 10th, the earth which had been so long 
hid 9 began to appear; some high- points that were ex- 
posed to the sun showed themselves, as the tops of the 
mountains did after the deluge ; and all the fowls of 
the country returned. At the beginning of June, win- 
ter yielding up the earth and sea, we prepared for our 
departure back to Stockholm, and, on the ninth, some 
of us set out by land, and others by sea. 

Maupertuis. 

SECT. CH. 

OF ST. ANDREWS IN SCOTLAND. 

I had desired to visit the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland, so long, that I scarcely remember 
how the wish was originally excited \ and was in the 
Autumn of the year 1773 induced to undertake the 
journey, by finding in Mr. Bos well a companion, whose 
acute ness would help my enquiry, and whose gaity of 
conversation and civility of manners are sufficient to 
counteract the inconveniences of travel, in countries, 
less hospitable than we have passed. 

vol. u. ft 
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On the 18th of August we left Edinburgh, a city *»• 
well known to adroit description, and directed owr 
course northward, along the eastern coast of ScoUaiiQ* 
accompanied the first day by another gentleman, wnj 
could stay with us only long enough to show us now 
much we "lost at separation. 




or my companions U— ^w^.. .- , — - « ^ ~, - ^-^^ 

in their view, it had alHheir lives solicited their notice. 
Here, by climbing with some difficulty over shatxer- 
ed crags, we made the first experiment of unfrequentett 
coasts. Inch Keith is nothing more than a rock cot- 
» ered with a thin layer of earth, not wholly bare of grass, 
and very fertile of thistles. A small herd of cewa 
graze annually upon it in the summer. It seems never 
, to have afforded to man or beast a permanent habita- 
tion. 

We left this little island with our thoughts employ- 
ed a while on the different appearance that it would 
have made if it had been placed at the same distance 
from London, with the same facility t>f approach • with 
what emulation of price a few rocky acres would have 
heen purchased, and what expensive industry they 
Would hare been cultivated and adorned. 

When we landed* we found our chaise ready, and 
passed through JE?ji~*<Mrjt* A^rLaldy, and C our par? places 
not unlike the small trading market towns in those 
Parts of England where commerce and manufactures 
nave not yet produced opulence. 

Though we were yet in the most populous part of 
Scotland, and at so small a distance from the capital, 
*re met lew passengers. 

i 2^S!Z1*\ *™ oeither rou^h nor dirty 5 and it affords 
a southern stranger a new kind of nleasnre to travels© 
coma^tousl/w^thoat the interrn jSoToT^l^tes. 

wbs&ts in which ShUo?^ J^*^ *■* wn^rersity stiU 
Mmmmmmc nas as lair a. ciaiaa to immoc- 
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tant j as( can be conferred by modern latinitj, and per- 
haps a fairer than the instability of vernacular lan- 
guage admits. 

We found, that, by the interposition of some invisi- 
ble friend, lodgings had been provided for us at the 
house of one of the professors, whose easy civility 
quickly made 'us forget that we were strangers; and 
in the whole time of our stay we* were gratified by every 
mode of kindness, and entertained with all the elegance* 
of lettered hospitality. 

In the morning we arose to perambulate a city, which 
only history shows to have once flourished, and sur- 
veyed the ruins of antient magnificence, of which even 
the ruins cannot long be visible, unless some care be 
taken to preserve them \ and where is the pleasure of 
preserving such mournful memorials ? They have been, 
till very lately, so much neglected, that every man car- 
lied away the stones who fancied that he wanted them. 
The cathedral, of which the foundation may be still 
traced, and a small part of the wall is standing, ap- 
pears to have been a spacious and majestic building* 
fti*d not unsuitable to the primacy of the kingdom. Of 
ti\^ architecture, the poor remains can hardly exhibit, 
ev~en to an artist, a sufficient specimen. It was demol- 
ished, it is well known, in the tumult and violence of 
K jiox's reformation. 

Not far from the Cathedral, on the margin of the 
wsater, stands a fragment of the castle, in which the 
archbishop antiently resided. It was never very large, 
an^d was built with more attention to security than. 
pleasure. Cardinal Beatoun is said to have' had work- 
men employed in improving its fortifications, at the 
l\«e when he was murdered by the ruffians of reform- 
*t\«n, in the manner, of which Knox has given wiiat 
Ve himself calls a merry narrative. 

The change of religion in Scotland, eager and vehe- 
ment as it was, raised an epidemical enthusiasm, com- 
pounded of the sullen scrupulousness and watttkefe- 
iwaty, which,i Qa people whom idleness resigned to 
weix own thoughts, and who, conversing °™1 w ^ 
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each other, suffered no dilution of their zeal from tfv&1 
gradual influx of new opinions, was long transmitted * 
in its full strength from the old to the young; but, by^ 
trade and intercourse with England, is now visibly 
abating, and giving waj too fast to laxity of practice 
and indifference of opinion, in which men, not suffi- 
ciently instructed to find the middle point, too easily 
shelter themselves from rigour and constraint. i 

The city of St. Andrews, when it had lost its archi- j 
episcopal pre-eminence) gradually decayed. One of j 
its streets is now lost ; and in those that remain, there i 
is the silence and solitude of inactive indigence and 1 
gloomy depopulation. 

The university, within a -few years, consisted of 
three colleges, but is now reduced to two; the college 
of St. Leonard being lately dissolved by the sale of its 
buildings, and the appropriation of its revenues to the 
professors of the two others. The chapel of the alien- 
ated college is yet standing, a fabric not inelegant of 
external structure; but I was always, by some civil 
excuse, hindered from entering it. A decent attempt, 
as I was since told, has been made to convert it into 
a kind of green-house, by planting it? area with shrubs* 
This new method of gardening is unsuccessful; the 
plants do not hitherto prosper. To what use it will 
next be put, I have no pleasure in conjecturing. It i» 
something* that its' present state is at least not ostenta- 
tiously displayed. Where there is yet shame, there 
may in time be virtue. 

The dissolution of St. Leonard's College was doubt- 
less necessary; but of that necessity there is reason 
to complain. # It is surely not without just reproach, 
that a nation, of which the commerce is hourly extend- 
ing, and the wealth increasing, denies any participa- 
tion of its prosperity to its literary societies ; and while 
its merchants or its nobles are raising palaces, suffers 
its universities to moulder into dust. 

Of the two colleges yet standing, one is by the in- 
stitution of its founder appropriated to divinity. It is 
said to be capable of containing fifty students ; but 
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Imore than one must occupy a chamber. The library, 
which is of late erection, is not very spacious, but el- 
egant and luminous. 

Xhe Doctor, by whom it was shown, hoped to irri- 
tate or subdue my English vanity, by telling me, that 
we had no such repository of books in England. 

St. Andrews seems to be a place eminently adapted 
to study and education, being situated in a populous, 
yet a cheap country, and exposing the minds and man- 
ners of young men neither to the levity and dissolute- 
peas of a capital eity* nor to the gross luxury of a town 
bf commerce, places naturally unpropitious to learning. 
In one the desire of knowledge easily gives way to the 
love of pleasure, and, in the other, is in danger of 
yielding to the low of money. 

The students however are represented as at this time 
not exceeding a hundred* ~ Perhaps it may be some 
obstruction to their increase, that there is* no Episcopal 
chapel in the place. I saw no reason for imputing their 
paucity to the present professors ; nor can the expense 
of an academical education be-very reasonably object- 
ed. A student of the highest class may keep his an- 
nual session, or, as the English call it, his term, which 
lasts seven months, for about fifteen pounds, and one of 
lower rank for less than ten ; in which r board, lodg- 
ing, and instruction, are all included. 

The chief magistrate resident in the university, an- 
swering to our vice-chancellor, and to the rector m«gv 
nificus on the continent* had commonly the, title of 
Lord Rector; but being addressed only as*ftfr. Rector 
in an inauguratory speech by the present chancellor, . 
he has fallen from his former dignity of style. Lord- 
ship was very liberally annexed by our ancestors to any 
station or character of dignity. They said, the Lord ' 
General arid Lord Embassador ; so we still say, my 
Lord, to the judge upon the circuit, and yet retain in * 
our Liturgy the Lords of the Cotmcil. 
In walking among. the N ruins of religious buildings,- 
I Mfc came to two vaults, over which had formerly stood i 
the house of the sub-prior. One of the vaults was in** 
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habited by an old woman, who claimed the right 'o! 
abode there, and the widow of a roan whose ancestors 
had possessed the same gloomy mansion for no less than 
four generations. The right, however it began, was 
considered as established by legal prescription, and the 
ol l woman lives undisturbed. She thinks however that 
she has a claim to something more than sufferance : for 
as her husband's name was Bruce, she is allied to roy- 
alty, and told Mr. Bos well, that when there were per- 
sons of quality in the place, she was distinguished by 
some notice ; that indeed she is now neglected, but she 
spins a thread, has the company of ner cat, and is * 
troublesome to nobody. 

Having now seen whatever this antient city offered 
to our curiosity, we left it with good wishes, havingrea- 
son to be highly pleased with the attention that was 
paid us. But whoever surveys the world must see 
. many things that give him pain. The kindness .of the 
professors did not contribute to abate the uneasy re- 
memberance of an university declining, a college, alien* 
nted,and a church profaned and hastening to the ground. 

St. Andrews indeed has formerly goffered., more 
atrocious ravages and more extensive destruction $ but 
recent evils affect with greater force. We were recon- 
ciled to the sight of archie pise opal ruins. The distance 
of a calamity from the present time seems to preclude 
^he mind from contact or sympathy. Events long past 
are barely known: they are not considered. We read 
with as little emotion the violence of Knox and his 
followers, as the irruptions of Aiarie and the Goths. 
Had the university been destroyed two centuries ago, 
we should not have regretted it £ but to see it pining in 
decay and struggling for life, fills the mind with mourn- 
ful images and ineffectual wishes. 

D&. Jo^Nsoau 
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- SECT. cm. 

OF INVERNESS. 

\ Inverness may properly be called the capital of the 
Highlands. Hither the inhabitants of the inland parts 
come to be supplied with what they, cannot make for 
themselves. Hither the young nymphs of the moun- 
tains and valleys are sent for education, and, as far as 
my observation has reached, are not sent in vain. 
! Inverness was the last place which had a regular 
! communication by high roads with the southern coun- 
: ties. All the ways beyond it have, I believe, been 
made by the soldiers in this century. At Inverness 
therefore Cromwell, when he subdued Scotland, sta- 
tioned a garrison, as at the boundary of the Highlands. 
The soldiers seem to have incorporated afterwards 
with the inhabitants, and to have peopled the place 
with an English race ; for the language of this town 
has been long considered as particularly elegant. 
Here is a castle, called the castle of Macbeth * the 
j walls of which are yet standing. It was no very ca- 
pacious edifice, but stands upon a rock . so high and 
steep, that I think it was once not accessible, but by 
the help of ladders or a bridge. Opposite to it, on an- 
other hill, was a fort built by Cromwell, now totally 
demolished ; for no faction of Scotland loved the name 
of Cromwell, or had any desire to continue his mem- 
ory. - 

Yet what the Romans did to other nations, was in a 
great degree done by Cromwell to the Scots. He civ- 
ilized them by conquest, and introduced by useful vi- 
olence- the arts of peace. I was told at Aberdeen, that 
the people learned from Cromwell's soldiers to make 
shoes and to plant kail. 

How they lived without kail, it is not easy to guess* 
They cultivate hardly any other plant for common ta- 
bles ; and when they had not kail, they probably had 
nothing. The numbers that go barefoot are still suf- 
ficient to show that shoes may be spared. They are 
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not yet considered as necessaries of life 5 for tallboys, 
not otherwise meanly dressed, run without them in the 
streets and in the islands. The sons of gentlemen 
pass several of the first years with naked feet, 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the Scots 
to have attained the liberal without the manual arts $ 
to have excelled in ornamental knowledge, and to have 
wanted not only the elegances, but the conveniences 
of common life. Literature, soon after its revival, 
found its way to Scotland 5 and from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, almost to the middle of the seven- 
teenth, the politer studies were very diligently pur- 
sued. The latin poetry of DelicioB Fo'etarum Sc&ta- 
rum would have done honour to aiPy nation 5 at least 
till the publication of May's Supplement, the English: 
had very little to oppose. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquisitive were content 
to Jive in total ignorance of the trade by which human 
wants are supplied, and to supply them by the gross- 
est means. Till the union made them acquainted with 
English manners, the culture of their lands was un- 
skilful, and their domestic life uninformed. 

Since they have known that their condition was car 
pable of improvement, their^progress in useful knowl- 
edge has been rapid and uniform. What remains to 
be done they will quickly do, and then wonder, like 
me, why that which was so necessary and so easy was 
so long delayed. But they must be forever content to 
owe to the English that elegance and culture, which, 
if they had been vigilant and active, perhaps the English 
might have owed to them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I had 
seen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen $. but at 
Inverness the Highland manners are common. There 
is I think a kirk, in which only the erse language 
is used. There is likewise an English chapel, but mean* 
ly built, where on Sunday we saw a very decent con- 
gregation, 

We were now to bid farewell to the luxury of trav- 
elling, and to eater a coun try upon which perhaps n** 
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wheel has ever rolled. We could indeed have used 
our post-chaise one day longer, along the military road 
to Fort Augustus, but we could have hired no horses 
beyond Inverness, and we were not so sparing of our- 
selves as to lead them, merely that we might have one 
day longer' the indulgence of a carriage. At Inverness 
therefore we procured three horses for ourselves and a 
servant, and one more for our baggage, which was no 
very heavy load. "We found in the course of our jour- 
ney the convenience of having disencumbered ourselves, 
by laying aside whatever we could spare ; for it is not 
to be imagined without experience, how, in climbing- 
crags, and treading bogs, and winding through narrow 
and obstructed passages, a little bulk will hinder, and 
a little weight will burden ; or how often a man that 
has pleased himself at-home with his own resolution, 
will, in the hour of darkness and fatigue, be content to 
leave behind him every thing but himself. 

We took two Highlanders to run-beside us, partly to 
shew us the way, and partly to take back from the sea- 
side the horses, of which they were the Owners. One of 
them was a man of great liveliness and activity, of 
whom his companion said, that he would tire any horse 
in Inverness. Both" of them were civil and ready-* 
handed. Civility seems part of the national character 
of the Highlanders* Every chieftain is a monarch ; 
and politeness, the natural product of royal govern- 
ment, is diffused from the laird through the whole clan* 
But they are not commonly dexterous. Their nar- 
rowness of life confines them to a few operations, and 
they are accustomed to endure little wants more than 
to remove them. 

We mounted our steeds on the thirteenth of August, 
and directed our guides to conduct us to Fort Augus- 
tus. It is built at the head of Lough Ness, of which 
Inverness Stands at the outlet. The way between 
them has been cut by the soldiers, and the greater 
part of it runs along a rock, levelled with great labour 
and exactness near the water-side. 

Most of this day's journey was very pleasant. The 
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day, though bright, was not hot ; and the appearance 
of the country, if I had not seen the Peak, would have 
been wholly new. We went upon a surface so hard 
and level, that we had little care to hold the bridle, 
and were therefore at full leisure for contemplation. 
On the left were high and steep rocks shaded with 
birch, the hardy native of the north, and covered with 
fern or heath. On the right the limpid waters of Lough 
Ness were beating their bank, ana waving their sur- 
face by a gentle agitation* Beyond them were rock£ 
sometimes covered with verdure, and sometimes tow- 
ering in horrid nakedness. Now and then we espied 
a little cornfield, which served to impress more strong- 
ly the general barrenness. 

Lough Ness is about twenty four miles long, and 
from one to two miles broad. Jt is remarkable that 
Boethius, in his description of Scotland, gives it twelve 
miles breadth. When historians or geographers exhi- 
bit false accounts of places far distant, they may be 
forgiven, because they can but tell what they are told ; 
. and that their accounts exceed the truth, may be just- 
ly supposed, because most men exaggerate to others, 
rf not to themselves. But Boethius lived at no great 
distance. If he never saw the lake he must have been 
very incurious, and if he had seen it, his veracity 
yielded to very slight temptations. 

Lough Ness, though not twelve miieS broad, is a 
^rery remarkable diffusion of water without islands. It 
fills a large hollow between two. ridges of high rocks, 
teing supplied partly by the torrents which fall into it 
on either side, and partly, as is supposed, by springs 
at, the bottom. Its water is remarkably clear and 
pleasant, and is imagined by the natives to be medi- 
cinal. We were told, that it is in some places one 
hundred and forty fathoms deep, a profundity scarcely 
credible, and which probably those that relate it 
have never sounded. Its fish are salmon, trout, and 
pike. ' 

- It was said at Fort Augustus, that Lough Ness is 
©yett in the hardest winters, though a lake not far front 
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it is covered with ice. In discussing these exceptions 
from the course of nature, the first question is, whether 
the fact be justly stated. That which is strange is de- 
lightful, and a pleasing error is not willingly detected. 
Accuracy of narration is not very common, and there 
are few so rigidly philosophical as not to represent as 
perpetual what is only frequent, or as constant, what is 
really casual, ^lf it be true that Lough Ness never 
freezes, it is either sheltered by its high banks from 
the cold blasts, and exposed only to those winds which 
have more power to agitate than congeal 5 or it is kept 
in perpetual motion by the rush of streams from the 
rocks that inclose it Its profundity, though it should 
be such as is represented, can have little part in this ex- 
emption ; for though deep wells are not frozen, because 
their waters are excluded from the external air, yet 
where a wide surface is exposed the full influence of a 
freezing atmosphere, I know not why the depth should 
keep it open. .Natural jphilosophy is now one of the 
favourite studies of the Scotch nation, and Lougn Ness 
well deserves to be diligently examined. 

The road, on which we travelled, and which was 
itself a source of entertainment, is made along the 
rock, in the direction of the lough, sometimes by break- 
ing off protuberances, and sometimes by cutting the 
great mass of stone to a considerable depth. The frag- 
ments are piled in a loose wall on either side, with 
apertures left at very short spaces, to give a passage 
to the wintery currents. Part of it is bordered with 
low trees, from which our guides gathered nuts, and 
would have had the appearance of an English lane, 
except that an English lane is almost always dirty. 
It has been made with great labour, but has this ad- 
vantage, that it c&nnot, without equal labour, be brok- 
en up. 

Within our sight there were goats feeding or play- 
ing. The mountains have red deer, but they came not 
within our view ; and if what is said of their vigilance 
and subtlety be true, they have some claim to that 
pal» of wisdom, which the eastern philosopher, whom 
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Alexander interrogated, gave to those beasts which live 
farthest from men. 

Da. Johw*ok. 

SECT. civ. 

DESCRIPTION OF A HIGHLAND OOTTAGB. 

Near the waj, by the water side, we espied a cot- 
tage. This was the first Highland hut I had seen; 
and as our business was with life and manners, we 
were willing to visit it. To enter a habitation with- 
out leave, seems to be considered here as rudeness and 
intrusion. The old laws of hospitality still give this 
licence to a stranger. 

, A hut is constructed with loose stones, ranged for 

the most part with some tendency to circularity. It 

must be placed where the wind cannot net upon it 

with violence, because it has no cement ; and where 

we water will run easily away, because it has no floor 

»ut the naked ground. . The wall, which is commonly 

aoout six feet high, declines from the perpendicular a 

Jttle.nward. Such rafters as can bi procured are 

wen raised for a roof, and covered with heath, which 

HiaKes a strong and warm thatch, kept froin flying off 

inVfiE! °L twj8t « d he atb, of which the ends/ reach- 

58l 22 h^i « Cntr ^ ° f . the thatch -to the top of the 

fit is adS ?? b J the w «Shtof a large atone. No 

Se in the tht^h ^•^ ^ e France, and through a 

ko le s not d^l,H W Ch « i . ve - 8 - T »"* to the smoke. This 

extialuisl SJ . re a C n t i*r er th t fire ' Ie8t the rain should 

the tf^ti^tt naturally fill. 

ture of the houses in Xk *«<*» the general struc- 

opojent and powerful i^anS h" 5 th f natives of this 

to live. Huts howev. h * 8 been hi therto content 

palaces? and this which ™f e Dot TOOre uniform thaa 

tar from one of the ,»... we were inspecting was very 

several apartmenS? and^' *>* lt ™ divided into 

property as a pasto ^ a n *£ * nhab 'tants possessed such 

When we entered I l!'f exalt into riches. 

we found! an old woman boiling 
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^goats-flesh in a kettle. She spoke little English, but 
Ave had interpreters at hand; and she was willing 
enough to display her whole $ystem of economy. She 
has five children, of which none are yet gone from her. 
The eldest, a boy of thirteen, and her husband, who is 
^eighty years old, were at work in the wood. Her 
two next sons were-gone to Inverness to buy meal, by 
which oataieal is always meant. Meal she-considers 
as expensive food", and told us, that in sprins when 
^the goats gave milk, the children could live without it 
She is mistress of sixty goats, and I saw many kids in 
an enclosure at theend of her house. She had also Borne 
poultry. By the lake we saw a potato-garden, and a 
small spot of ground on which stood four shucks, con- 
taining each twelve sheaves of barley. She has all this 
from the labour of their own hands; and for what is 
necessary to be bought, her kids and her chickens are 
sent to market. fc 

With the true pastoral hospitality, she asked us to sit 
down and drink whiskr She is religious, and though 
the kirk is four miles off, probably eight English miles, 
she goes thither every Sunday. We gave her a shil- 
ling, and she begged snuff; for snuff is the luxury of a 
Highland cottage. 

Soon afterwards we came to the Generate Ifid, so 

called because it was the temporary abode of Wade, 

-wbile he superintended the works upon the road. It 

is how a house of entertainment for passengers, and 

we found it not ill stocked with provisions. 

Or, Johnson. 

SECT. C\\ 

^3^¥ THF* CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCE, AttD ANIMALS OF 
THE HEBRIDES, PARTICULARLY OF SKY. 

As the Island of Sky lies in the fifty-seventh degree, 
tl~Ae atr cannot be supposed to have much warmth. The 
long continuance ot the sun above the horizon does in- 
-d <ed sometimes produce great heat in northern lati- 
tudes ; but this can only happen in sheltered places, 
vol. u. I 
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where the atmosphere is to a certain degree stagnant, 
and the same mass of air continues to receive for many 
hours the rajs of the sun, and the vapours of the earth. 
Sky lies open on the west and north to a vast extent 
of ocean, and is cooled in the summer by perpetual 
ventilation, but •by the same blasts is kept warm in 
winter. Their weather is not pleasing. Half the 
year is deluged with rain* From the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, a dry day is hardly known, except 
when the showers are suspended by a tempest. Un* 
der such skies can be expected no great exuberance of 
vegetation. Their winter overtakes their summer, and 
their harvest lies- upon ,«the ground drenched with rata. 
The autumn .struggles hard, to produce some of our 
early fruits. I gathered gooseberries in September ; 
but they were small, and the husk was thick. 

Their winter is seldom such as puts a full -stop to 
the growth of plants, or reduce| the cattle to live 
wholly m the surplusage of the summer. In the year 
seventy-one they had a severe season, remembered by 
the name of the Black Spring, from which the island 
has not yet recovered. The snow lay long upon the 
ground, a calamity Jiardly known before. Part of 
their cattle died for want, and part were unseasonably 
sold to buy sustenance, for- the owners. 

The soil, as in other countries, has its diversities. 
In some parts there is only a thin layer of earth spread 
upon a rock, which bears nothingbut short brown heath, 
and perhaps is not generally capable of any better 
product. There are many bogs or mosses of greater 
or less extent, where the soil cannot be supposed to 
want depth, though it is too wet for the pldugb. But 
we did not observe in these any aquatic plants. The 
valleys and the mountains are alike darkened witk 
heath. Some jjrass, however, grows here and there, 
And some happier spots of earth are capable of/tillage. 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps rather 
feeble than unskilful. Their chief manure is sea-weed, 
which, when they lay it to rot upon , the field, gives 
them a better crip than those of the Highlands. The/ 
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heap sea shells upon the dunghill, which in timet 
moulder into a fertilizing substance. When they find 
a vein of earth where they cannot use it, they dig it 
up, and add it to the mould of a more commodious 
place. Their corn grounds often lie in such intrica- 
cies among the craggs, that there is no room for the 
action of a team and plough. The soil is then turned 
up by manual labour, with an instrument called a 
crooked- spade, of a form and weight which to me ap- 
peared- very incommodious, arnd would perhaps be soon 
improved in a country where workmen could be easily 
found and easily paid. It has a narrow blade of iron 
fixed to a long and heavy piece of wood, which must 
have, about a foot and a half above the iron, a knee on 
flexure with the angle downwards. When the farmer 
encounters a stone, which is the great impediment of 
his operations, he drives the blade under it, and bring- 
ing the knee or angle.to the ground, has in the. long 
handle a very forcible lever. 

According to the different modes of tillage, farms 
are distinguished into long land and short lam. Long 
iand is that which affords room for a plough, and short! 
land is turned trp by the spade. 

The grain which they commit to the furrows thus 
tediously formed, is either oats or barley. They do 
not sow barley without very copious manure, and then 
they expect from it ten for one, an increase equal to 
that of better countries ; but the culture is so operose* 
that they content themselves commonly with oats; 
and who can relate without compassion, that, after all 
their diligence, they are to expect only a triple in- 
crease ? ft is in vain to hope for plenty, when a third 
part of the harvest must be reserved foriseed. 

When their grain is arrived at the state which they 
must consider as ripeness, they do not cut, but pull 
the barley. To the oat&they apply the sickle. Wheel 
carriages they have none, but make a frame of timber, 
which is drawn by one horse, with the two points bo- 
hind pressing on the ground. On this they sometime* 
drag home their sheaves, but often convey them horn* 
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in a kind of open pannier, or frame of sticks upon the 
the horse's back. 

Of that which is obtained with so much difficulty 
nothing surely ought to be wasted; yet their method 
of clearing their oats from the husk is by parching the in 
in the straw. Thus, with the genuine improvidence of 
savages, they destroy that fodder for want of which 
their cattle may perish. From this practice they have 
but two petty conveniences. They dry the grain, so> 
that it is easily reduced to meal, and they escape the 
theft of the thresher. The taste contracted from the 
fire by the oats,*as by every other scorched substance, 
use must long ago have made grateful. The oats that 
are not parched must be dried in a kiln. 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their tables., 
I did not observe that the common greens were want- 
ing, and suppose, that bj choosing an advantageous 
exposition* they can raise all the more hardy esculent 
plants. Of vegetable fragrance or beauty they are not 
yet studious. Few vows are made to Flora in the 
llebiidea. They gather a little hay, but the grass is 
mown late ; and is so often almost dry, and again very 
wetj before, it is housed, that it becomes a collection of 
withered stalks without taste or fragrance. It must be 
eaten by cattle that have nothing else, but ..by most 
English farmers wou}d be thrown away. 

In the islands I have riot heard that any subterrane- 
ous treasures have been discovered, though where there 
are mountains there are commonly minerals. One of 
the rocks in Col has a black vein, imagined to consist 
of the ore of lead ; but it was never yet opened or es- 
sayed. Iih&ky a black mass was accidentally picked up, 
and brought into the house of the owner of the land, wh<* 
found himself strongly inclined to thinkita coal,butun-' 
happily it did not burn in the chimney. Commop ores 
would be hereof no great Value; for what requires to be 
separated by fire, must, if it were found, be carried away 
in its mineral state, here being no fuel for the smelting- 
house, or forge* Perhaps by diligent search in this 
world of stone, some, valuable species of marbljfc might 
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be discovered. But neither philosophical curiosity r 
nor commercial industry, have yet fixed their abode 
here, where the importunity of immediate want suppli- 
ed but for the day, and craving on the morrow, has left 
little room fur excursive knowledge, or the pleasing 
fancies of distant profit. 

They have lately found a manufacture considerably 
lucrative. Their rocks abound with kelp, a sea-plant, 
of which the ashes are melted into glass. They burn 
kelp in great quantities, and then send it away in ships, 
which eome regularly to purchase them. This new 
source of riches has raised the rents of many maritime 
farms ; but the tenants pay, like all other tenants, the 
additional rent with great unwillingness ; because they 
consider the profits of the kelp as the mere product of 
personal labour, to which the landlord contributes 
nothing. However, as any man may be said to give 
what he gives the power of saining, he has certainly 
as much right to profit from the price of kelp, as of any 
tiling else found or raised upon his ground. 

This new trade has excited a long and eager litiga- 
tion between Macdonald and Macleod, for a ledge of 
rocks, which, till the value of kelp was known, neither 
of them desired the reputation of possessing. 

The cattle of Sky are not so small- as is commonly 
believed. Since they have sent their beeves in great 
numbers to sourthern marts, they have probably taken* 
more cane of their breed. At stated times the annual 
growth of cattle is driven to a fair, by a general drover ;: 
and with the money, which he return* to. the farmer* 
the rents are paid. 

The price regularly expected is from two to three, 
pounds a head. There was once one sold for five 
pounds. They go from the Islands very lean, and are 
not offered to the butcher till they have been long fat* 
ted in English pastures. 

. Of their black cattle, some are wkhout horns, called 

- by the Scotch, humble cows, as we call a bee an humble 

bee 9 that wants a sting. Whether this difference be 

specific, or accidental, though we enquired with great 

4iligence, we could not be informed* 
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Their horses are, like their cows, of a moderate size. 
I had no difficulty to mount myself commodiously by 
the favour of the gentlemen. 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earth, com- 
plying with every difference of climate and soil. The 
goats of the Hebrides are like others ; nor did I hear 
any thing of their sheep to be particularly remarked. 

In the penury of these malignant regions, nothing is 
left that can be converted to food. The goats and the 
sheep are milked like the cows. A single* meal of a 
goat is a quart, and of a sheep a pint. Such at least 
was the account which I could extract from those of 
-whom I am not sure that they ever had enquired* 

The milk of goats is much thinner thaa that of cows, 
and that of sheep is much thicker. Sheep's milk is 
never eaten before it is boiled. As it is thick, it must 
be very liberal of curd, and the people of St. Kilda 
form it into small cheeses. 

The stags of the mountains' are less than those of 
our parks or forests, perhaps not bigger than our fallow- 
deer. Their flesh has no rankness, nor is it inferior 
in flavour, to our common venison. The roebuck I 
neither saw nor tasted. These are hot countries, for 
a regular chase. The deer are not driven with horns 
and nounds. A sportsman, with his gun in his hand, 
watches the animal, and Tvhen he lias. wounded him, 
traces him by the blood. 

They have a race of brinded greyhounds, laroer and 
stronger than those with which we course hares; and 
those are the only dogs used by them for the chaae. 

lnere are in Sky neither rats nor- mice, but the 
weasel is so frequent,, that he is heard in houses rat- 
tUag behind ehestsw beds, as rats in England. They 
probably owe to his predominance that they have no 
ether vermin ; for since the great rat took Possession 
of this part of the world, scarce a ship. can touk at 
any port, but some.ofhis race are left tehind. 

Dr. Jobk&qk. 
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SECT. CVI. 

OF THE INHABITANTS AND HOUSES. QF THE HE- 
BRIDES. 

The inhabitants of 8ky 9 and of the other islands 
which I have seen, are commonly of the middle stature, 
with fewer among them very tall or very short, than 
are seen in England ; or perhaps* as their numbers are 
small, the chances of any deviation from the common 
measure are necessarily few. The tallest men that I 
saw are among those of higher rank. In regions of 
barrenness and scarcity, the human race is hindered 
in its growth by the^satne causes as other animals. 

The ladies have as much beauty here as in other 
places; but bloom, and softness are not to be expected 
among the lower classes, whose faces are exposed to 
the rudeness of the climate, and whose features are 
sometimes contracted by want, and sometimes harden- 
ed by the blasts. Supreme beauty is seldom found in 
cottages or work-shops, even where no real hardships 
are suffered. To expand the human face to its full per- 
fection, it seems necessary that the mind should co- 
operate by placidness of content, or conciousness of 
superiority. 

Their strength is proportionate to their size, but 
they are accustomed to run upon rough ground, and 
therefore can with great agility skip ever the bog, or 
clamber the mountain. For a campaign in the wastes 
of America, soldiers better qualified could not have 
been founds Having little work to do, they are not 
willing, nor perhaps able, to endure a long continu- 
ance of manual labour, and are tbereforeconsidered as 
habitually idle. 

Having never been supplied, with those accommoda- 
tions, which life extensively diversified with trades af- 
fords, they supply their wants by very insufficient shifts, 
*od endure many inconveniencies which a little atten- 
tion would easily relieve. I have seen a horse carry- 
ing home the harvest oq a crate. Under his tail was 
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a stick for a crupper, held at the two ends by twist* 
of straw. Hemp will grow in their islands, and there- 
fore ropes may be had. If they wanted hemp, they 
might make better cordage of rushes, or perhaps of 
nettles, than of straw. 

Their method of life neither secures them perpetual 
health, nor exposes them to any particular diseases. 
There are physicians in the islands, who, I believe, all 
practise chirurgery, and all compound their own med- 
icines. 

It is generally supposed, that life is longer in places 
where there are few opportunities/^ luxury; butl found 
no instance here of extraordinary longevity. A cot- 
tager grows old over his oaten cakes, like a citizen at 
a turtle-feast He is indeed seldom incommoded by 
corpulence. Poverty preserves him from sinking under 
the burden of himself, but he escapes no other injury 
of time. Instances of long life are often related, which 
those who hear them are more willing to credit than. 
. examine* Tobe told that any man has attained a hun- 
dred years, gives hope and comfort to him who stands- 
trembling on the brink of his own climacteric. 

Length of life n distributed impartially to very dif- 
ferent modes of life in very different climates ; and the 
mountains have no greater examples of age and health,, 
than the low lands, where I was introduced to two - 
ladies of high quaHtv ; one of whom, in her ninety- 
fourth year, presided at her table with the full exercise 
of all her powers ; and the other has attained hereigh* 
ty -fourth, without any diminution of her vivacity, and 
with little reason to accuse timer of depredations on 
her beauty. 

The habitations of men in. the Hebrides may be dis- 
tinguished into huts and houses. By a house, I mean 
a building with one story over another; by a hut, a 
dwelling with only one floor. The Laird, who former- 
ly lived in a castle, now lives in a house ; sometime* 
sufficiently neat, but seldom very spacious or splendid*. 
The tacksmen and the ministers have commonly houses- 
Wherever there is a house, ^e stranger finds a wel- 
come^ 
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• Of the houses little can be said. Thej are small, 
and by the necessity of accumulating stores, where 
there are so few opportunities of purchase, the rooms 
are very heterogeneously filled. With want of clean- 
liness it were ingratitude to reproach them : the ser- 
vants having been bred upon the naked earth, think 
evecy floor clean ; and the quick succession of guests, 
perhaps not always over-elegant, does not allow much 
time for adjusting their apartments. 

Huts are of many gradations ; from murky dens, to 
commodious dwellings. 

The wall of a common hut is always built without 
mortar, by a skilful adaptation of loose stones.— Some- 
times, perhaps, a double wall of stones is raised, and 
the inter mediate space filled with earth. The air is 
thus completely excluded. Some walls are, I think, 
formed of turf, held together by a wattle, or texture 
of twigs. Of the meanest huts, the first room is light* 
ed by the entrance, . and the second by the smoke- 
hole. The fire is usually made in the middle. But 
there are huts, or dwellings, of only one story, inhab- 
ited by gentlemen, which have walls cemented with 
mortar, glass windows, and boarded floors. Of these 
alt have chimneys, and some chimneys have grates. 

The house and the furniture are Hot always nicely 
suited. We were driven, once, by missing a passage, 
to the hut of a gentleman, where, after a very liberal 
supper, when I was conducted to my chamber, I found, 
an elegant bed of Indian cotton, spread, with fine 
sheets. The accommodation was flattering; I un- 
dressed thyself, and felt my feet in the mire. The bed 
stood upon the bare earth, which a long course of rain 
had softened to a puddle. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peasants, live in 
miserable cabins, which afford them little more than 
shelter from the storms. The Boor of JVert0*y is sfcid 
to make all his own utensils. In the Hebrides, what- 
ever might be their ingenuity, the want of wood leaves 
them no materials. They are probably content with 
such accommodations as stapes of different forms and 
»fces can afford them. * 
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Their food is not better than therr lodging. Thejr 
seldom taste the flesh of land animals ; f6r here are- 
no markets. What each man eats is from his own 
flock. The great effect of money is to break property 
into small parts. In towns, he that has a shilling may 
have a piece of meat ; but where there is no com- 
merce, no man can eat mutton but by killing a sheep. 

Fish in fair weather they need not want ; but, I be- 
lieve, man never lives long on fish, but by constraint; 
he will rather feed upon roots and berries. 

The only fuel of the islands is peat. Their wood 
is all consumed, and coal they have not yet found. 
Peat' is dug out of the marshes, from the depth of one 
foot to that of six. That is accounted the best which 
is nearer the surface. It appears to be a mass of black 
earth held together by vegetable fibres. I know not 
whether the earth be bituminous, or whether the fibres 
be not the only combustible part; which, by heating 
the interposed ear,th red-hot, make a burning mass. 
The heat is not very strong nor lasting. The ashes 
are yellowish, and in a large quantity. When they 
dig peat, they cut it into square pieces, and pile it up 
to dry beside the house. In some places it has art of- 
fensive smell. It is like wood charked for the smith. 
The common method of making peat fires, is by heap- 
ing it on the earth 5 but it burns well in grates, and in 
the best houses is so used. 

The common opinion is, that peat grows again where 
it has been cut; which, as it seems to be chiefly a veg- 
etable substance, is not unlikely to be true, whether 
known or not to those who relate it. 

Dar. Johnson.. 

SECT. CVIL 

OF THE HEBRIDIAW TABLES. 

It need not, I suppose, be mentioned, that in coun- 
tries so little frequented as the islands, there are no 
l^ft'iS tra ? n * rs » entertained for money. 
He that wanders about these wilds, either procures re- 
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commendations to those whose habitations lie near his 
way, or, when night and weariness come upon him, 
takes the chance of general hospitality. If he finds 
onl j a cottage, he can expect little more than shelter; 
for the cottagers have little more for themselves. But 
if his good fortune brings him to the residence of a 
gentleman, he will be glad of a storm to prolong his 
9tay. There is, however, one inn by the sea-side at 
Scon for, in Sky, where the post-office is kept. 

At the tables where a stranger is received, neither 
plenty nor delicacy is wanting. A tract of land so 
thinly inhabited must have much wild-fowl ; and I 
scarcely remember to have seen a dinner without them* 
The moor-game is every where to be had. That the 
sea abounds with fish, need not be told ; for it supplies 
a great part of Europe* The Isle of Sky has stags and 
roebucks, but no hares. They sell very numerous 
droves of oxen yearly to England, and therefore can- 
not be supposed to want beef at home. Sheep and 
coats are in great numbers, and they have, the common 
domestic fowls. 

.But as here is. nothing to be bought, every family 
must kill its own meat, and roast part of it somewhat 
sooner, than Apicius would prescribe. Every kind of 
flesh is undoubtedly excelled by the variety and emu- 
lation of English markets ? but that which is not best 
may yet be for from bad ; And be that shall complain 
of his fare in the Hebrides, has improved his delicacy 
more than his manhood. 

The fowls are not like those plumped, for sale by the 
poulterers of London, but they are as good as other 
places commonly afford, except that the geese, by feed- 
ing in the sea, have universally a fishy rankness. 

These geese seem to be of a middle race, between 
the wild, and domestic kinds. They are so tame as to 
own a home, and so wild as sometimes to fly quite 
away. 

llieir native bread is made of oats, or barley. Of 
oatmeal they spread very thin cakes, coarse and hard, 
tf which unaccustomed palates are.not easily recoa- 
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tiled. The barley cakes are thicker and softer. I be- 
gan to eat them with unwillingness. The blackness 
of their colour raises some dislike; but the taste is not 
disagreeable. In most houses there is wheat-floor, 
with which we were sure to be treated, if we staid long 
enough to have it kneaded and baked. As neither 
yeast nor leaven are used among them, their bread df 
every kind is unfermented. » Tbey make only cakes, 
and never mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides, for x>f the women's diet I 
tan give no account, as soon as he appears in the 
morning, swallows a glass of whiskey. Yet they are 
not a drunken race ; at (east I never was present at 
much intemperance. But no man is so abstemious as 
to refuse the morning dram, which they call a skaHc. 

The word whiskey signifies water, and is applied by 
way of eminence to strong water, or distilled liquor. 
The spirit drunk in the North is drawn from barley. I 
never tasted it, except once for experiment at the inn 
in Inverary, when I thought it preferable to any Englisli 
malt brandy* It was strong, but not pungent, and was 
free from the empyreumatic taste or smell. What was 
the process, I had no opportunity of enquiring^ nor do 
I wish to improve the art of making poison pleasant. 

Not long after the dram, maybe expected the break- 
fast, a meal in which the Scots, whether of the low- 
' lands or mountains, must be confessed to excel us. 
The tea and coffee are accompanied not only with but- 
ter, but with honey, conserves, and marmalades. If 
an epicure could remove by a wish, in quest of sensual 
gratifications^wherever he had supped, he would break* 
fast in Scotland. 

In the islands, however, they do what I found it not 

very easy to endure. They pollute the tea-table by 

. plates piled with large slices of Cheshire cheese, which 

mingles its less grateful odours with the fragrance of 

the tea. , . „ 

Where many questions are to be asked, some will be 
omrtted, I forgot to enquire how they were supplied 
with so much exotic luxury. Perhaps the French may 
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iring ihem wine for wool, and the Dutch give them tea, 
and coffee at the fishing season, in exchange for fresh 
provision. Their trade is unconstrained* They pay 
no customs, for there is no officer to demand •them. 
Whatever therefore is made dear only by impost, is 
obtained here at an easy rate. 

A dinner in the Western Islands differs very little 
from a dinner in England, except that, in the place off 
tarts, there are always set different preparations of 
milk. This part of their diet will admit some improve* 
ment. Though they have milk, and eggs, and sugar, few 
of them know how to compound them in a custard. 
Their gardens afford them no great variety, 1>ut they 
have always some vegetables on the table. Potatoes 
at least are never wanting, which, though they have 
not known them long, are now one of -the principal 
parts of their food* They are not of the mealy, but 
the viscous kind. 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made dishes, an 
Englishman at tire first taste is not likely to approve ; 
hut the culinary ^compositions of every country are of- 
ten such as become grateful to other nations only by 
degrees; though I have read a French author, who, in 
the elation of his heart, says, that French cookery 
pleases all foreigners, but foreign cookery never satis* 
fies a Frenchntan. 

Their sappers are, like their dinners, various and 
plentiful. The table is always covered with' elegant 
linen. Their plates for common wse are often of tlvat 
kind of manufacture which is called cream-coloured, 
or queen's-ware. They use silver on all occasions 
where it is common in England, nor did I ever find 
the spoon of horn but in one house. 

The knives are not often either very bright or very 
*harp. They are indeed instruments, of which the 
Highlanders have not been long acquainted with the 

feneral use. They were not regularly laid on the table, 
efore -the prohibition of arms and the change of dress. 
Thirty vears ago the 'Highlander wore his knife as a 
companion to his dirk: or dagger?' tail when the com- 
vol. n. K 
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pany sat down to meat, the men, who had knives, tut 
the flesh into small pieces for the women, who with their 
fingers conveyed it to their mouths. 

There was perhaps never any rfiange nt national 
manners so quick, so great, and so general, as that which 
has operated in the Highlands, hy the last conquest r and 
the subsequent laws. We came thither too late to see 
what we expected, a people of peculiar appearance, and 
a system of antiquated life. The clans retain little now 
of their original character ; their ferocity of temper is 
softened, their military ardour is extinguished, their 
dignity of independence is depressed, their contempt of 
government subdued, and their reverence for their 
chiefs abated. Of what they had before the late con* 
quest of their country, there remain only their language 
and their poverty. Their language is attacked on every 
side. Schools are erected, in which English on4y is 
taught, and there were lately some who thought it rea- 
sonable iD refuse them a version of the holy scriptures, 
that they might have no monument of their mother- 
tongue. 

That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot be 
mentioned among the unpleasing consequences of sub- 
jection. They are now acquainted with money, and 
the possibility of gain will by degrees make them in- 
dustrious, feuch is the effect of the late regulations, 
that a longer journey than to the Highlands must be 
taken bv him whose curiosity pants for savage virtues 
and barbarous grandeur. 

Dr. Johnson. 

SECT. CVIII. 

of gesher's mqnument. 

During my stay at Zurich, the monument, which 
the friends and admirers -of Solomon *Gesner, the poet, 
associated to erect to his memory, arrived from Rome.* 
It is the work of Trippel, the famotrs sculptor of Schaff- 
hausen; and is an excellent performance, worthy of 
the great poet of Zurich, and his fellow citizens. 

• A. D. 1791. 
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It consists of a white marble slab, about five feet 
high, and four broad r where the two shepherds of Ges- 
ner, Daphnis and Micon, are cut in alto relievo ; and 
the instant when Micon makes a libation to the memo- 
ry of the father of his friend. Perhaps you do not re- 
collect this beautiful idyl of Gesner. 

The goat of Daphnis and Micon has strayed from 
the flock, and waded into a marsh. The shepherds 
endeavour to relieve it ; and Micon discovers a fallen 
arch, and learns from Daphnis that it is a sepulchre. 
Micon sees an urn lying in the hollow, and is terrified 
at the figures carved round it, which, as he says, ap- 
pear to him to be rising from its sides. " A dread- 
ful warrior and a furious steed i behold how his hoofs 
trample on the wounded and the fallen ! This man 
could never have been a shepherd.? 

Daphnis replies, " He was a monster, who laid waste 
the fruitful fields, and made freemen slaves — The hoofs 
•f his war-horses have trodden down the corn ; and he 
strewed the barren fields with the bodies of our fore- 
fathers. As the ravenous wolf devours the flock, so 
did his warriors destroy the innocent, who did him no 
wrong." 

Micon wonders at the wickedness and folly of the 
inhuman wretch ; and remarks that now reptiles swarm 
in the urn and its bed — 

" Who but must smile to see the toad crawling fa 
the he I mi t of the furious hero; and the blind worm 
seated on his threatening sword r" 

The shepherds then converse a while on this warrior; 
and Micon exclaims — " No, rather than be guilty of 
such odious crimes, though it were to gain a world, I 
would live the master only of two goats, and a pure 
heart; detesting such wickedness. One of these I 
would willingly sacrifice to the gods, with thanks, for 
making me thus happy. 9 ' 

" Let us begone," answered Daphnis, " let us leave 
* place, which excites only melancholy and bitterness, 
Follow me, 1 will shew thee a different monument 
erected by my father,, a man of an upright heart.?* 
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Daphnis left the herd to Alexis, and led his friend 
through meadows, by the grove of Terminus, httng with 
the clustering hop. They continued their way. On 
the right of the narrow path, the grass readied their 
knees. On the left, the eorn grew ; the ears waving 
above their shoulders. They came to the calm shades 
of fruitful trees, among which a neat cottage stood. 
In this cool and pleasant place, Daphnrs spread a small 
i table, and brought a basket of fruit, and a refreshing 
{jug of wine. 

" Tell me," said Micon, " where is the monument 
thy father built, that the first cup may be emptied to 
the memory of so worthy a man ?" 

** Here, friend," answered Daphnis, " this peaceful 
abode, what thou now beholdest, is the monument of 
his fame. This was once a barren place ; his industry 
made it fruitful ; his hand planted these orchards ; to 
him our thanks, we, who are his children, and all our 
descendants, for all our enjoyments, for all the good 
we give and receive, for these to him our thanks are 
due. The blessing of the virtuous man rests upon us, 
and fructifies these fields, these meadows, and these 
stteot groves/' 

" Here is to thy memory, then, Oh, noble shade !" 
said Micon* and emptied his cup. « Oh worthy mon- 
ument, conducive to the prosperity of virtuous descend- 
ants, the founder of which, though dead, is stilt benefi- 
cent!" 

It seems to me that a better passage could not have 
been selected from the, works of the poet, for the 
monument erected to his memory : nor could it have 
been trusted to a more masterly hand than that of 
Trrppel, who, recollecting that his labours were for the 
honour of a countryman, must have found his faculties, 
roused; and it is evident that he executed his task 
conamore. 

At present this monument is placed under a large awn- 
ing, on the great walk ; and it is intended to be erected 
in a circular grove on this very walk; which is beautiful 
and very much frequented, particularly every Sunday 
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tffer dinner. ' In the afternoon, on Thursday, the youth 
of Zurich are accustomed to assemble here. It is a 
spacious place, adorned with the linden, poplar, wild 
astwand other trees? and lies between the Siehl and 
the iJimmat, which, at the end of the walk, fall into 
each other. The minister Bodmer delighted in this 
walk. J remember having seen him here, surrounded 
and respected by the young and the old. 

Stolberg. 

SECT. CIX. 

J PRESENTATION OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
1 CHINESE EMPEROR, AT HIS SUMMER RESIDENCE IN 

TARTARY. 

.On the day of the ambassador's presentation to the 
emperor, most of his family attended. No marked 
preference was perceptible, or. extraordinary respect 
shewn to any one of them above the rest. On that 
I morning, the ambassador and gentlemen of the embas- 
| ;sy went before day -light, aswas announced tobeprop- 
| er^ to the garden of the palace of Zhe-hol r The em - 
\ peror was indeed expected not long after the dawn of 
day. This- hour of meeting, so different from that of 
nations which bad passed through the various stages of 
civilization, to the period of indolence and luxury, 
brought back to recollection the usual hunting, occupa- 
tion of this people, whose daily chase began as soon 
as the rising sun enabled them to perceive and pursue 
their prey. 

Before the emperor's arrival, the ambassador's small 
tent was filled with a succession of persons, whom cu- 
riosity excited, or civility induced to visit him. Among 
them was a brother of the emperor, a plain unaffected 
man, somewhat above the middle size, and past the 
middle age ; two of the emperor'* sods, and as? many 
grandsons ; the former well looking men, courteous 
and inquisitive ; the latter young, tall, and remarkably 
handsome. Soon after daylight, the sound of several* 
instruments, and the confused voices of rue n at a di»»~ 
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tance, announced the emperor's approach. He soon 
appeared from behind a high and perpendicular moun- 
tain, skirted with trees, as if from a Bacred grove, pare* 
ceded' by a number of persons busied in proclaiming 
aloud his virtues and his power. He was seated in a 
sort of open chair, or triumphant car, borne by sixteen 
men, and was accompanied and followed by guards, 
officers of the household, high flag and umbrella bear- 
ers, and music. He was clad in plain dark silk, with 
a velvet bonnet, in form not much different from the 
bonnet of Scotch Highlanders; on the front of it was 
placed a large pearl, which was the only jewel or or- 
nament he appeared to have about him. 

On his entrance into the tent, he immediately mount* 
ed the throne by the front steps, eonsecrated to his use 
alone. The princes of his family, the tributaries and 
great officers of state being already arranged in their 
respective placed in the tent, the president of the tri- 
bunal of rites conducted the embassador, who was at- 
tended by his page, and Chinese interpreter, and ac- 
companied by the minister plenipotentiary, near to the 
foot of the throne on the left hand side, which, accord- 
ing to the usages of China, so often the reverse of 
those of Europe, is accounted the place of honour. 

The ambassador held the large and magnificent 
square box of gold, adorned with jewels, in which was 
inclosed his. majesty's letter to the emperor, between 
both hands lifted above his head ; and in that manner 
ascending the few steps- that led to the throne, and 
bending on one knee, presented the box, with a short 
address to his Imperial Majesty, who graciously re- 
ceiving the same with his own hands, placed it by hi* 
side, and expressed " the satisfaction he felt at the 
testimony which his Britannic Majesty gave to him of 
his esteem and good will, in send&g him an embassy* 
™£LE2F~"!L r * w ? presents; that he, on his parV, 
S^fT t,m . e, L ts . of the 8ara * ^towards the 
ZSS'SiJ^ *"*»»> **d hoped that harmony 
tbfrct£ " J stained among their respecti^ 
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This mode of reception of the representative of the 
king of Great Britain was considered by the Chinese 
court, as particularly honourable and distinguished : 
ambassadors being seldom received by the emperor on 
his throne,, or their credentials delivered bv them into 
his own hands, but into that of one of his courtiers* 
These distinctions, so' little material in themselves, 
were, however, understood by this refined people, as 
significant of a change m the opinions of their govern- 
ment in respect to the English, and made a favourable 
! impression upon their minds. 

i His Imperial Majesty, after a little more conversation 
i with the ambassador, gave, as the first present from 
\ him to his majesty, a gem, or precious stone, as it is 
i called by the Chinese, and accounted by them. of high 
| value. It was upwards of a foot in length, and cuii» 
I ously carved into a form intended to resemble a sceptre, 
i such as is always placed upon the Imperial throne, 
and is considered as emblematic of prosperity and 
peace. 

The Chinese etiquette requiring that ambassadors 
should, besides the presents brought in the name of the 
sovereign, offer others on their own part, his excellen- 
cy, and the minister, or, as the Chinese called him, the 
inferior ambassador, respectfully presented theirs, 
which his Imperial Majesty condescended to receive, 
and gave in return others to them. Those presents 
were probably, on both sides, less valuable in the esti- 
mation of the receivers than in that of the donors; but 
were mutually acceptable, upon the consideration of 
being tokens of respect on the one part, and of favour 
sad good will upon the other. 

. During these ceremonies, his'Imperial Majesty ap- 
peared perfectly unreserved, cheerful, and unaffected. 
Far from being of a dark and gloomy aspect, as he had 
been sometimes represented, his eyes were full and 
clear, and his countenance open. Such, at least, it 
appeared during the whole time of the interview with 
the ambassador, which was lengthened by the necessi- 
ty of interpreting whatever was said by either party,. 
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which rendered the communication extremely tedious* 
His Imperial Majesty, ad vertingto the inconvenience 
arising from such a circumstance, inquired from Ho- 
choeng-taung, whether any person of the embassy 
understood the Chinese language ; and being informed 
that the ambassador's page, a boy then in his thirteenth 
year, had alone made some proficiency in it, the ambas- 
sador had the curiosity to have the youth brought up to 
the. throne, and desired htm to speak Chinese. Either 
what he said, or his modest countenance, or manner, 
was so pleasing to his Imperial Majesty, that he took 
from his girdle a purse, hanging from it for holding 
areca nut, and presented it to him. 

Purses are the ribbands of the Chinese monarek, 
which he distributes as rewards of merit among his 
subjects 5 but his own purse was deemed a mark of per- 
sonal favour, according to the ideas of Eastern nations* 
among whom any thing worn by the person of the 
sovereign, is prized beyond all other gifts. It procur- 
ed for tne young favourite the notice and caresses of 
many of the mandarines, while others perhaps envied 
his good fortune. This Imperial purse is not at aH 
magnificent, being of plain yellow silk, with the figure 
of the five clawed dragon, and some Tartar characters* 
worked into it. 

Throughout the day the Emperor's attention to his 
European guests did not abate. During the repast, he 
x sent them several dishes from his own table ; and, 
when it was over, he sent for them, and presented 
with his own hands to them, a goblet of warm Chinese 
wine, not unlike Madeira of an inferior quality. He 
asked the ambassador the age of his own sovereigns 
of which jbeing informed, he immediately replied, tnat 
he heartily wished him to equal himself in years, whick 
had already amounted to eighty-three, and with as per- 
fect health. He was indeed yet so hale and vigorous* 
that he scarcely appeared to have existed as many 
years (fifty-seven) as in fact, he had governed the em- 
pire. When the festival was entirely over, and he de* 
sceaded front his throne, he marched firm and eretV 
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md without the least symptom of infirmity, to the 
open chair that was waiting for him. 
1 Soon after the ambassador's return home, he receiv- 
ed from the amperor presents of silks, porcelain, and 
tea,' for himself and all the gentlemen of his suite. 
[The silks were generally of a elope and inn texture, 
| and of a grave colour, such as were worn by men. 
Some were woven into patterns of dresses, with the 
four-clawed dragon, or Imperial ti{>er $ and some with 
the Chinese pheasant, embroidered in silk of tints more 
Kvely than the ground ; the former intended for mili- 
tary, and the latter for civil mandarines of rank. The 
porcelain consisted of detached pieces, slightly differ* 
ing in form from those which are generally exported. 
The tea was made up in balls of different sizes, by 
means of a glutinous liquid, which united the leaves 
together without altering their qualities ; the tea thus 
preserving its original flavour. It is brought from the 
southern province of Yannan, and is not usually im- 
ported into England. This species of tea is highly 
prized in China ; but habit has so much power over 
taste, that the English preferred that to which they 
had been accustomed. 

Among the presents of fruits which were occasion- 
ally sent to the ambassador, were some white grapes 
of an uncommon form, being more oblong than olives, 
and about the size of the olives of Spain. 

Almost every intercourse in China between superi- 
ors and inferiors, is accompanied or followed by recip- 
rocal presents ; but those made by the former are grant- 
ed as donations, while those on the part of the latter, 
tee accepted as offerings. 

His Imperial Majesty has written poems, which in- 
dicate taste and fancy, with an attentive view of nature. 
They are less remarkable for invention, than for phi* 
losophical and moral truths ; and resemble more the 
epics of Voltaire, than those of Milton. He presented 
a few stanzas to the ambassador for bis Majesty, to- 
gether with some curious and precious gems, which ho 
particularly valued, from having been eight centuries 
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in his family 5 and gave them as an earnest of perpetu 
al friendsjhip. He was also fond of painting and draw- 
ing, and kept the few missionaries employed who were 
capable of cultivating those arts. 

The Emperor divides his time according to the sea- 
sons; the winter in his Chinese, the summer in his 
Tartar, territories. Moukden is the capital of the 
antient possessions of his family, which he has greatly 
embellished and enlarged, and where he is supposed 
to have accumulated Vast treasures ; as if he still dis- 
trusted the hold he has of China, where indeed he is 
considered as a stranger. 

Every male in China, of Tartar parents or descent, 
is allowed a stipend from his birth, and is regis te reel 
among the servants of the prince. These form his 
body guards, to whom his personal safety is confided. 
Such a preference of Tartars, apparently partial and 
impolitic, was deemed absolutely necessary in the 
commencement of the dynasty, when the conquest of j 
the country was not complete 5 and little reliance was 
to be placed on the fidelity of those who had been van- 
quished* . y 

Sir O. Staunton* 

SECT. CX. 

Progress of the embassy, along the river Pei- 
ho, towards the capital of china— burying- 
ground detached from temples— slngular 
ceremony of respect towardsjhe emperor— 
Ice applied to fruits — Bread NOT BAKED— 
Chinese theatre— Wheelbarrows with sails* 

The approach of the embassy was an event of which 
the report spread rapidly among the neighbouring towns 
and villages. Several of these were visible from the 
barges upon the river. Crowds of men were assem- 
bled on the banks, some of whom -waited a considera- 
ble time to see the procession pass, while the females,, 
as shy as they were curious, looked through gates, or 
peeped over walls, to enjoy the sight. A few, indeed* 
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%t the antient dames, almost dipped their little feet 
intp the river, in order to get a nearer peep; but the 
younger part of the sex generally kept in the back- 
ground. The strangers, on their part, were continu- 
ally amused and gratified with a succession of new 
I objects. The face of the country, the appearance of 
I the people, presented, in almost every instance, some- 
i thing different from what offers to the view elsewhere. 
! And a general sentiment prevailed, that it was well 
worth while to have travelled to such a distance to be- 
hold a country which promised to be interesting in 
| every respect. 

On one side of the river was a large grave of high 
ami wide-spreading pines; near and amongst which 
were discovered several monuments of stone, erected 
to the memory of persons buried underneath. No 
temple was in the neighbourhood of this cemetery. 
However a view of the repositories* of the dead may 
increase the disposition to seriousness and piety in 
buildings consecrated to public .worship ; considera- 
tions of health towards the living may have been 
thought sufficient in China to keep those places entirely 
separate. 

The fleet which conveyed the embassy stopped near- 
ly in the centre of the city Tien-sing, and opposite to 
a pavilion where the viceroy waited for the ambassa- 
dor. The literal signification of the Chinese name, 
Tien-sing, is heavenly spot ; an appellation which it 
claims as situated in a genial climate, a fertile soil, a 
dry air, and a serene sky. It is the general emporium 
for the northern provinces of China, and is built at the 
confluence of two rivers, from which it rises in a gen- 
tle slope. The palace of the governor stands on a 
projecting point, from whence it commands the pros- 
pect of a broad bason, or expanse of water, produced 
by the union of the rivers, and which is almost covered 
with vessels of different sizes. 

Along the quays were some temples, and other hand- 
some edifices, but the rest consisted chiefly of shops for 
the retail of goods and also warehouses, together with 
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Crds and magazines for maritime stores. The private 
uses presented little more than dead walls in front, 
the light only coming to them from interior courts. 
The spectators were mostly in the streets, and upon the 
vessels, literally covering tne water opposite to the city. 
Few females were mixed with those spectators. The 
crowds, however, were immense, not only from the 
highest ground to the water's edge ; but hundreds were 
actually standing in the water, in order to approach 
nearer to the spectacle of the vessels which conveyed 
the strangers. As these could not be incommoded by 
the crowd, nothing like soldiers or constables interfer- 
ed with the movements of the people. Yet ia aU the 
ardour of curiosity, the people themselves preserved a 
.great degree of decency and regularity in their de- 
meanour. Not the least dispute seemed to take place 
among them; and, from a sense of mutual accommo- 
dation, none of the common Chinese, who usually wear 
straw hats, kept on theirs, while the procession of the 
embassy was passing, lest they should obstruct the 
view of other persons behind them, though their bare 
heads were thus exposed to a scorching sua. The 
gradual rise on every side from the water to the fur- 
thest extremity of the city, rendered the whole one 
great amphitheatre. It was literally lined with heads, 
one behind and a little above the other. Every face 
was seen 5 and the number appeared to surpass any 
former multitude observed in the country. 

The ambassador was received en shore by the Vice- 
roy, and the Emperor's legate, a body of Chinese troops 
being drawn up behind them. The weather being very 
warm, several of the troops carried fans together with 
their military arms. Fans are worn in China equally 
by both sexes, and by all ranks: and this use of them 
at a military parade will appear less surprising to those 
who have observed sometimes officers in other parts of 
the East exercising their battalions with umbrellas 
over their heads. 

The Viceroy conducted the ambassador with flic 
principal gentlemen into the pavilion, at the upper end 
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tif which was a darkened recess, or sanctuary, where 
the majesty of the emperor was supposed to be con- 
stantly residing ; and to that majesty it was signified 
that 4i respectful obeisance should be paid ; which, 
however singular, was accordingly performed by a 
profound inclination of the body. 

The throng of visits to the ambassador was consider- 
able at -Tien-sing, from the several civil and military of- 
ficers of the place* In seeking out for the nearest resem- 
blance between these persons and Europeans, the char- 
acter of gentlemen of rank in France, while monarchy 
subsisted there, occurred readily to the mind. An en* 
gaging urbanity of manners, instantaneous familiarity, 
ready communicativeness, together with a sense of 
self*approbation, and the vanity of national superiori- 
ty, piercing through evtry disguise, seemed to consti- 
tute their character. 

Though tea be the general beverage of all the 
Chinese; though they drink it between meals, and 
present it to their guests on visits at all hours, yet 
strong, and particularly spirituous, liquors are some* 
times relished by them, especially in the northern 
provinces. When the company begins to he exhila- 
rated, and some of the party are desirous of retiring, 
the same compulsory devices are described to be prac- 
ticed for preventing their departure, or recalling them, 
if already gone away, as h£ve sometimes been used on 
simitar occasions of convivial merriment in Europe. 

As to eating, the mandarines did indulge themselves 
in habits of luxury. They eat several meals ^ach day, 
of animal food, highly seasoned ; each meal consisting 
of several courses. They employ part of their inter- 
vals of leisure in smoking tobacco, mixed with odorous 
substances, a»4 sometimes a little opium, or in chew- 
ing the arec4 nut. Though books of entertainment, 
sacb as histories, plays, and novels, abound in China, 
reading was not there become so universal an amuse- 
ment as it is now in all the polished parts of Europe. 
Sedentary gratifications of the senses, rather than ex- 
ercises of the body, or pleasures of the mind, seemed 

vol. u. * 
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to be the resourses principally thought of in vacant 
hours. 

Persons of rank in China are so careful about the 
quality of the water intended for their own consump- 
tion, that they seldom drink any without its being dis- 
tilled ; and every Chinese infuses tea, or some other 
vegetable, supposed to be salubrious, in the water 
which he uses. It is generally taken hot, as is indeed 
wine, and every other liquid ; and habit has that effect 
upon the senses, that fermented and spirituous liquors 
made hot are thought agreeable, as well as salutary. 
In other climates, warm beverages are also found most 
wholesome. In the hot climate of Hisdostan, choul- 
tries, or inns, are founded along some of the public 
roads, as buildings for pious uses are elsewhere. In 
those choultries, weak, out warm liquors are provided 
for all travellers. The. Chinese enjoy, however, in hot 
weather, the grateful coolness produced by ice, seldom 
indeed applied to any of their liquors ; but principally 
to fruit and sweetmeats, which thus may be? justly 
termed refreshment*. In bowls, which are generally 
iised in China instead of dishes, alternate layers were 
placed, of ice, togethey with kernels of apricots and 
walnuts, or the seeds and slices of the hairy root of 
the Sien-wha, or nymphcea rielumbo, probably the lotus 
of the Egyptians; and were frequently presented to 
the ambassador anir-soHe at breakfasts, given by some 
of the principal mandarines. 

Baking bread is as little common in China as roast- 
ing meat. No proper oven is to be seen in this part 
©tithe country. Instead of bread, boiled rice, or other 
grain, is generally used. The rice swells considerably 
in boiling; and this operation is supposed to answer, 
as to wholesomeneess or facility of digestion, the pur- 
pose of the fermentation of the dough in regard to 
bread. Wheat grows in many provinces in China* 
That grain, also, called buck-wheat, produces floury 
which, when freed entirely from the bran, is perfectly 
white, and is frequently, as well as other flour, made 
by the Chinese, into the form of cakes. These, by 
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exposure to steam, are reduced to the consistence of 
dumplins. 

The Chinese method of dressing victuals consists 
chiefly in stewing animal substances, divided into 
small square morsels, mixed with vegetables, and seas- > 
oning them with a variety of savoury sauces, and a 
combination of opposite tastes. 

Among other instances of the viceroy's attention to 
the ambassador, a temporary theatre was erected op- 
posite to his "excellency's yacht. The outside was 
adorned with a variety of brilliant and lively colours, 
by Jthe proper distribution of which, ana sometimes by 
their contrast, it is the particular object of an art 
among the Chinese to produce a gay and pleasing ef- 
fect. The inside of the theatre was managed, in re- 
gard to decorations, with equal success; and the com- 
pany of actors successively exhibited, during the whole 
day, several different pantomimes and historical dra- 
mas. The performers were habited in the autient 
dresses of the Chinese at the period when the person- 
ages represented were supposed to have lived. The 
dialogue was spoken in a kind of recitative, accompa- 
nied t>y a variety of musical instruments ; and each 
pause was filled up by a loud crash, in which the loo 
bore no inconsiderable part. The band of music was 
placed in full view, immediately behind the stage, 
which was broad, but by no means deep. Each charac- 
ter announced, on his first entrance, what he was about 
to perform, and where the scene of action lay. Unity 
of place was apparently preserved, for there was no 
change of scene during the representation of one 
piece. Female characters were preformed by boys or 
eunuchs. 

The custom mentioned by some old travellers, of the 
Chinese applying sails to carriages by land, is still in 
some degree retained* It was probably observed in 

Brts less fertile than the borders of the Pei-ho; for 
il ton mentions— 

7 " The barren plains 
«' Of S erica na, where Chineses drive 
" With sails and wind their cany waggons light'* 
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Those cany waggons are small carts, or double hit* 
rows, of bamboo, with one large wheel between them. 
When there is no wind to favour the progress of such a 
Cart, it is drawn by a man, who is regularly harnessed 
to it, white another keeps it steady from behind, besides 
assisting in pushing it forward. TTie sail, when the wind 
is favourable, saves the labour of the former of these two 
men, it consists only of a mat, fixed between two 
poles rising from the opposite sides of tlie cart. This 
simple contrivance can only be of use when the cart is 
intended to ruit before the wind ; and was probably the 
resource of an individual, who wished to havie no com- 
panion of his labour, and partner of his profits, or who 
happened not to meet one. 

Sib G. Stauktoit. 

SECT. CXI. 

4 E FLECTIONS OH SWITZERLAND -MAWNBRS— AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

During the period of that new species of tyranny, 
which assumed the name of revolutionary govern* 
ment, I was not merely involved in the common dan- 
ger which threatened every individual in France, but 
had claims to particular proscription. It was not only 
remembered by many of the satellites of Robespierre, 
Uiatl Jiad been the friend of the Gironde, of madame Ro- 
land, martyred names, which it was death to pronounce; 
Bur, that I had written a work, published in England, 
in which I had traced without reserve the character of 
our oppressors ; whose ferocious purposes I had often 
IfXi JtJu 1 ^ With the S ?owir !S eloquence of Vergni- 
!"?itf^ ^Nodanger 

2s& as asysv&r was?tfts 
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scenes of beauty or grandeur, except a branch of ihe 
Vosges, which we traversed near Belfort, and whose 
swelling mountains, presenting faint traces of those 
we were going to contemplate, we saw bounding our 
horizon, and stretching along the plains of Alsace. 

I found Basil crowded with strangers of all ranks, 
and all nations ; being, at that period, when general 
hostility had barred the passes from one country to 
another, almost the only spot left open for transactions 
of commerce, 'the asylum of the fugitives, and the 
dawning negociations of. peace* 

The first view of Switzerland awakened my enthu- 
siasm most powerfully. " At length,' 1 thought I, " am 
I going to contemplate that interesting country, of 
which I have never heard without emotion ! I am go- 
ing to gaze upon- images of nature ; images of which 
the idea has so swelled my imagination, but which 
niy eyes have never yet beheld. 1 am going to repose 
my wearied spirit on those* sublime objects,— to sooth 
my desponding heart, with the hope that the moral 
disorder I have witnessed shall be rectified, while I 
gaze on nature in all her admirable perfections ; and 
bow delightful a transition shall I find in the picture of 
social happiness which Switzerland presents ! I shall 
no longer see liberty profaned and violated ; here she 
smiles upon the hills and decorates the valleys, and 
finds, in the uncorrupted simplicity of this people, a 
firmer barrier than in the- cragginess of their rocks, or 
the snows of their Glaciers !" 

Such were my meditations, when I first set my foot 
on the soil of Switzerland. The scenery of the coun- 
try more than fulfilled the glowing promise of imagina- 
tion. With respect to the character and manners of 
the people, a residence of several weeks at Basil some- 
what chilled my enthusiasm. 1 had frequent opportu- 
nities f mixing in their societies, and discerned nei- 
ther ^ nc Jove of arts, of literature, of liberty* nor of 
*?y Earthly good, but money. I heard of nothing but 
the comparative value of louis and assignats ; and if I: 
Mil ra t seen the Rhine rolling its turbulent waves ma* 
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jeatically by the windows, I might have fancied myself 
in Change-alley, or the Perron of the Palais Roy at. 

But if I was disappointed, it was perhaps my own 
fault, or rather the fault of former travellers. Warm- 
ed with enthusiasm for the natural beauties of the coun> 
try, fancy, which loves the dreams "of happiness and 
perfection* has- delighted to associate with those en- 
chanting scenes the charm of congenial society ; and 
to connect with the sublime landscape the higher qual- 
ities of mind. Imagination places stock-jobbers and 
usurers with as much reluctance amidst the grandeur 
of Swiss scenery as it would fill with a mis-shapen 
8 ethic image the niche of a Grecian temple. It must 
be indeed admitted, that the love of gold is a taste 
pretty generally diffused throughout Europe ; that nei- 
ther the inhabitants of Paris nor of London can be taxed 
with any remarkable indifference for riches ; nor have 
wealthy persons in either of those capitals any. reason, 
to complain of the neglect of their fellow-citizens. 
But although the people of most countries are, with 
respect to* the researches of gain, burghers of Basil 
during the hours of the morning, the evening at least 
is devoted to amusement, to social pleasure, to friend- 
ship, to some object that cheers or sooths the heart ; and 
the projects of interest are laid aside till to-morrow. 
At Basil alone, the toils of trade find no relaxation* 
They begin with the day, but do not finish at its close ; 
since even- the hours of recreation are made subservi- 
ent to the views- of interest ; and the only species of 
amusement in which the burghers of that city indulge 
themselves, is one at which they can arrange their com- 
mercial dealings, strike bargains, and vigorously pur* 
• sue that main chance which appears to be, their «« be- 
ing's end and ainw'* 

With those views,, the men have formed themselves 
rnto different societies, called tabagies, or smoking 
dubs, beeause all the members smoke most furiously. 
Bach club is composed of nearly the same age, a custom 
fc» which the love of equality perhaps gave rise, but 
nk&iL is observed to. be extremely prejudicial to jth* 
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Manners of the young men of Basil, by excluding 
all forms of deference and politeness, as well as all 
means of improvement. -With respect to these things, 
there is indeed nothing peculiar to the clubs of Ba- 
sil, since from Brookes', composed of the honourable 
members of the British parliament, to these tabagies 
filled with the senators ot the laudable Helvetic body, 
a man who has Ions frequented suck meetings, becomes 
entirely unfit for all other society ; he soon thinks it a 
hardship" to pass an evening elsewhere, and terms all 
other company constraint, because it wants the, ease of 
a tavern, where tumult is mistaken for gaiety, and fa- 
miliarity for friendship. But while in other places the 
taste for clubs is confined to a few persons, Basil is a 
town of clubbists, containing no less than twelve smok- 
ing societies, each composed of about sixty members, 
who meet every afternoon at an earl v hour, drink tea 
amidst the exhilarating fumes of tobacco, discuss the 
political situation, but far more indefatigably, the com- 
mercial affairs of the town, calculate the gains and loss- 
es of the day, form new schemes of acquiring wealth 5 
and separate at the hour of supper, before they have 
said one word on any subject of taste, or literature. 

The ladies of Basil, abandoned by the men, have re- 
course to clubs also, and sometimes twenty ladies as- 
semble together, without one man being of the party ; 
although, to such as present themselves, admittance, 
far from being refused, is even gratefully accorded ; 
and sometimes a stranger, taking advantage of the ' 
posture of affairs at Basil, which leads a coterie of 
young handsome women* to consider his company as a 
favour, pays his homage to the ladies, while clouds of 
other incense are rising in every quarter of the town, 
from the tabagies where their absent husbands are con- 
vened. 

The female societies of Basil are formed from infan- 
cy of children of the same age, and of the same class ; 
and during their childhood, the equality of years is so 
strictly observed in the societies, that sisters, whose ages 
difet three or four years, have their several. jcoferm in 
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the same house.— 'There is something soothing in the 
idea of these infant associations ; it seems forming an- 
other barrier for oar helpless sex, against the future 
tempest of the world ; and no doubt, many a fair mem- 
ber of those young societies, when assailed bf those 
storms of misfortune, which often beat with the most 
pitiless fury against hearts that can least resist their 
violence, recalls with tender regret the social circle of 
her childhood ; and perhaps finds, in the sympathy of 
some female companion, to whom she is endeared by 
the charm of those early recollections, a source of 'con- 
solation and relief. The Voung unmarried women, 
and the dowagers, have all their distinct circles, some* 
times increased by an admission of sisters in-law, who 
become part of the family, and sometimes by the in- 
troduction of accidental acquaintance. 

They assemble by invitation successively at each 
other's houses, usual Jy at three in the afternoon ; an 
hour which, though morning with respect to dinner and 
all the busy occupations of life at London and Paris, 
finds the day far advanced at Basil ; where dinner is 
served, when it is noon by the clocks of that city, 
which, for several centuries past, have kept the van- 
guard of time, and for some reason, forgotten in the 
lapse of ages, probably because not worth being remem- 
bered, strike twelve in defiance of common sense actd 
convenience, when the solar shadow point* eleven; 

The ladies present themselves at their coteries with 
their work-bags upon their arms, and work and conver- 
sation beein together ; the latter turns, as in other un- 
instructed minds, upon the every -day's gossip of ordi- 
nary life. When the domestic detail of household 
anecdote and the tattle of town scandal fail, they hasten 
to cards — what other resourse is left? Time cannot 
be filled up, as it often is in mixed societies, by thfe 
flutter of coquetry and the arts of affectation on one 
Bide, and by the offices of gallantry or the stare of liber- 
fftmsm on the other. 

Ul Vhere 001le affm *re, 'tis useless to excel ; 
Where none are beau** 'tis vaia to be ft belle," ' 
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At those assemblies the place of honour is at the 
window, to which, in every house at Basil, convex 
mirrors are fixed, and give a view of all that is passing 
in the streets to a considerable distance. These mir- 
rors, consulted every moment by the ladies of Basil, 
not to view themselves, but jtheir neighbours, would 
have furnished Thomson, had he lived in that city, 
with another image in his Castle of Indolence, of the 
means of murdering time. 

Tea is brought at four in the afternoon, accompanied 
by a handsome collation, consisting of pastry, fruits, 
creams, and sweetmeats, and often of ham, and other 
cold meats. This substantial kind of refreshment is 
not found unacceptable after a very copious dinner, and 
with the perspective of a solid supper; the Swiss in 
general being possessed of a most powerful appetite, 
perhaps arising from the keenness of their mountain 
air. A dull game of commerce drags on the lingering 
hours till eight in the evening, when the ladies sepa- 
rate, after a profusion of compliments, which they 
have not yet relinquished for the French mode of glid- 
ing out of the room. , 

Sometimes their liege-lords, the clubbists, make a 
sacrifice of one dear evening of smoke and stockjob- 
bing, to the women ; on these gala occasions, the card- 
party concludes with a supper, sufficiently luxurious, 
nut which might be more amusing $ and as the law for- 
bids any carriages to roll through the streets after elev- 
en, the company usually separates at that hour. 

Fathers and mothers of families, who have children 
married, fix one day of the week, which they call leur 
jour defamille, when all their offspring assemble at 
their house at dinner, sometimes to the fourth, fifth, 
and even sixth generation ; for the women marry very 
young, and not long since there were not less than six 
ladies in Basil, whose grand -children were grand moth- 
ers. There is something respectable, and even affect- 
ing, in these patriarchal meetings; they seem a means 
of drawing closer those ties of consanguinity, which 
are the best refuge against human ills ; in which the 
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purest affections of the heart mingle themselves with 
the wants and weakness of our nature ; guiding with 
watchful tenderness the wanderings of youth, and sup* 
porting, with unwearied care, the feebleness of age. 

The public amusements of Basil were suspended by 
the magistrates, we were told, on account of the public 
calamities; the chief of vyhich was the dearness of 
provisions : an evil the more easily to be borne, as the 
town was then reaping an abundant harvest of gold 
from the calamities of other countries. Once a week, 
indeed, the dulness of a card assembly was permitted 
to replace that of the coteries ; and an occasional con- 
cert harmonised the soul ; but dancing was a diversion 
too light for the times, and even a set of dancing-dogs, 
offending against the statute, were formally expelled 
by Chasse-coguin, probably, in consequence of the gen- 
eral order of the commission of six, instituted at that 
period, for clearing the town of unprofitable strangers* 

Miss Williams, 

SECT. CHI. 

OF LAVATER— MONS. LA HARPE. 

We staid long enough at Zurich to visit its first lite- 
rary ornament, Lavater. It being known that he is 
willing to receive strangers, no traveller of any letter- 
ed curiosity passes through the town, without paying 
him the homage of a visit. 

He received us in his library, which was hung thick 
with portraits and engravings, of which he has a con- 
siderable collection,forroing a complete study of the ever 
varying expression of the human face divine. Some 
very wise men, whd admit of no scope to that faculty 
of the mind, called imagination, 'and areforever bringing 
every theory to the square and' the compass, consider 
bis system of physiognomy as the fantastic vision of an 
heated brain $ but though it may be difficult, it is sure- 
ly ingenious and interesting to attempt reducing to 
rules a science which seems to be founded in nature. 
It is surely curious to analyse what it is so e^sy to 
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feel, the charm of that expression, which is the emana- 
tion of moral qualities 5 tnat undefinable grace, which 
is not beauty, but something more ; without which, its 
enchantments lose their power of fascination, and 
which can shed an animated glow, a spark of divinity, 
over the features of deformity : 

' " Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven, 
*» The living fountain in itself contains 
" Of beauteous and sublime. M 

Lavater is a venerable looking old man, with a sharp 
long face, high features, and a wrinkled brow ; he is tall, 
thin, and interesting in his figure 5 when serious, he has 
the look of melancholy, almost of inquietude ; but when 
he smiles, his countenance becomes lighted up with an 
expression of sweetness and intelligence. There is a 
simple eloquence in his conversation, an effusion of 
the heart, extremely attractive : he speaks French with 
some difficulty, and whenever he is at a loss for an ex- 
pression, has recourse to German, which i in vain beg- 
ed a Swiss gentleman, who was of our party, to trans- 
late for me : he told me, that for the tnost part, the Ger- 
man words Lavater employed, were compound epithets 
of his own framing, which had peculiar energy as he us- 
ed them, but which would be quite rapid and spiritless 
in translation.' 

The great rule of moral conduct, Lavater said, in his 
opinion, was, next to God, to respect time. Time he 
considered as the most valuable of human treasures, and 
any waste of \t 9 as in the highest degree immoral. He 
rises every morning *t the hour of five ; and though it 
would be agreeable to him to breakfast immediately af- 
ter rising, he makes it an invariable rule to earn that re* 
past by some previous labour 5 so that if, by accident, 
thereat of the day is spent to no useful purpose, some 
portion of it may, at least, be secured bcyona the inter- 
ruptions of chance. 

Lavater save us a most pleasing account of morals, in 
Zurich. He had been a preacher of the gospel, he said, 
in that town thirty years 5 and so incapable were the citi- 
zens of any species of corruption, that he should have 
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rendered himself ridiculous, had he ever, during frat 
long period, preached a sermon against it. " At what 
a distance," thought I, " am I arived from London and 
Paris !" 

When we took our leave of Lavater, he begged we 
would write our names and place of abode in a book, 
which he appropriates to the use of inscribing the long 
list of his foreign visitors. An hour after my return 
from his house, he came to pay me a. visit, which I was 
taught to consider as an unusual compliment, since it 
is his general rule not to return the visits of strangers. 
Religion was the theme of his discourse, and. he talked 
of its pleasures, its consolations, and its hopes, with a 
solemn sort of enthusiastic fervor, which shewed how 
much his heart was interested in the subject, and how 
warmly his sensibility was awake to devotional feel- 
ings. Although his zeal was not without knowledge, 
yet it was somewhat difficult to discover what was his, 
system of belief: whether he wa* of Paul or Apotlos,a 
follower of Calvin, according to the established creed 
of the Swiss church, or whether he was not in some 
sort, the frameV of a new doctrine himselL 

One of mv fellow-travellers, who was anxious to 
wrest from the venerable pastor his confession of faith, 
brought in review before him the various opinions of the 
fathers, orthodox and heretic ; from Justin Martyr and 
Origin, down to the bishop of St. David's and Dr, 
Priestley. But Lavater tJid not appear to have made 
polemics bis study. He seemed to think right and 
wrong, in historical fact, of far less importance than right 
and wrong in religious sentiment; and, above all, ia 
human action. There was more of feeling than of logic 
in his conclusions ; and he appeared to have taken less 
pains to examine religion, than to apply its precepts to 
the regulations of those frailties and passions of the 
human heart, the traces of which, hidden from others, 
he had marked with such admirable accuracy in the 
character and expression of outward forms. For my- 
self, I own the solemn, meek, affectionate expression 
of Lavater's pious sentiment*, was peculiarly soothing 
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to my feeling, after having been so long stunned with 
tbe cavils of French philosophers, or rather the imper- 
tinent comments of their disciples, who are so proud 
of their skepticism, that they are forever obtruding it 
in conversation. The number of those disciples is 
augmented since the revolution, which lias spread far 
and wide the writing of Rousseau and Voltaire 4 and 
every Frenchman, after having read those authors, 
though he may neither have taste enough to admire the 
charms of their genius, nor virtue to teel. the philan- 
thropy of their sentiments, has, at least, acquired suf- 
ficient knowledge to assume the appellation of philoso- 
pher, and prove his claim to that title, by enlisting . 
himself under the banner of infidelity, without knowing 
the use of his arms. 

This irreverence for religion, however, which Mr, 
Burke considered as one of the primary causes of the 
French revolution, is not, as heretofore, the ton amongst 
persons of former rank and fashion; infidelity has 
been in disgrace with that class, ever since it was pro- 
Janed by the vulgar Jacobin touch ; and the only dis- 
tinguished trophies that system can now boast, are a 
W Anti-Newtonian flights with respect to final causes, 
from astronomic infidels. The aristocracy were no 
sooner convinced that the Catholic establishment, and, 
- above all, the non-juring priests, were their 'best aux- 
iliaries, than all the elegant women of Paris became 
immediately devotees, and nothing was heard of in 
fashionable saloons but professions of attachment and 
respect ** paur la .religion de nos peres ;" by which it 
was well understood that "more was meant than met 
the ear ;" and that these sentiments included the gov- 
ernmenrt, as well as the creed, of their fathers* 

The great director of the consciences of these fair 
co&verts, drest a la Psyche, was Mods, de la Harpe, a 
literary man of considerable infidel reputation under 
the old regime, the disciple and friend of Voltaire, d* A! - 
, embert, Diderot, and other, encyclopedists, and in some 
sort a leader of the sect after their decease, or, according 
to their own creed, after their annihilation. The Gama- 
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Tiel of Mons, La Harpe, was Madame C— T — ; it was at 
her feet, in die gfoom of a prison, during the terrific tj* 
ranny of the Jacobins, that this philosopher was brought 
to the knowledge and belief or Christianity. I hav^ 
before observed, that the noblest examples of fortitudtf 
and resignation under sufferings were, during revolt^ 
tionary government, displayed by women. It was, ntf 
doubt,inthe calmness and and imperturbability of Had*. 
*me C— — T— •*• mind, under the certain expects* 
lion of the scaffold, that Mons. La Harpe was first let 
to admire the effects of a persuasion which, her do* 
quence and his own conviction made him afterward! 
adopt; and of which be became, in defiance of all K~' 
former opinions, the zealous and fashionable ad vocal 

The cruel persecution which the Catholic religion h; 
sustained from the intolerant Jacobins, had produce! 
the usual effect of persecution, that of rekindling thai 
pious zeal of a great portion of the people of France.' 
They returned to the religion of their fathers, notfr 1 ^ 
the same motives as those which influenced the 1 
ladies and gentlemen of Paris, because it was conoec 
ed with regal government 5 but because, wearied wff 
revolutionary calamities, they stood in need of 
soothing consolations of devotion ; and the chu; 
became crowded places of resort. 

It was not, however, in those religious temples that 
the illustrious convert to the Catholic faith, Mons. La 
Harpe, became a preacher of its doctrines. Like the 
hero of Mr. Greaves's novel, Mons. La . Harpe took 
courage to attack the devil in his strongest holds. 
Being a person of high literary merit, he had been 
chosen to fil I the rhetorical chair in the Lyceum . From 
that place, where, a few moons before, he had descant- 
ed on the glorious conquests of philosophy over super- 
stition, and of liberty and the rights of man over des- 
potism and slavery, he now poured forth the recanta- 
tion of his errors in so eloquent and touching a strain, 
that the neighbouring square and streets re-echoed the 
long and tumultuous applauses of his fair auditory, for 
the majority were always ladies* 
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The lecturer, not satisfied with the victory gained 
over infidelity in this seat of science, of which it had 
been so long in possession, pursued that pernicious 
system into another of its fortresses, the regions of 
pleasure. Moos. La Harpe becoming a Catholic, was 
too singular an, event not to attract general notice j and 
W Catholicism happened to be in fashion, the proprie- 
tors of various places of amusement thought a few, lee- 
tores from Mons* La Harpe, on «* the religion of our 
lathers," would he no unprofitable speculation. Ac- 
cordingly the splendid Walks and fairy bowers of Idalia, 
which, till then, had only re-echoed the sounds of gaiety 
liid pleasure, now resounded with the vehement im- 
precations of La Harpe against that vile revolutionary 
philosophy of the rights of man, which had overthrown 
the religion of our jathers. 

. Mans. La Harpe continued to be the rage in Paris, 
611 he was succeeded by another fashionable novelty, 
which happened to he Abraham Effendi, the Turkish 
embassador. Upon Abraham Kffendi's arrival, the 
fcshionable and butterfly tribe forsook once more " the 
Migion of their fathers," a fabrie lone since under- 
lined, and now hastening to decay, after gilding, for 
I moment, its venerable ruins with their glittering 
wings. ' \ 

Miss Williams. 

SECT. CXIII. 

OF THE T0EOPH1LANTHROFIST6. 

About this time a sect arose, which threatened more 
formidable danger to the Roman Catholic religion than 
ill the edicts of Jacobin ferocity. This sect, distin- 
guished by the name of TheophilanthrojnstS) the friends 
of God and man, had formed various little societies in 
ftttil before their opinions were publicly known. The 
: 'implicit^ of their worship, somewhat resembling that 
, *f the Dissenters in England, gained the attention of 
j * few lettered men, and the benevolence of their doc- 
Maes became the public theme of panegyric of a mem* 
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ker of the directory, Lareveillere Lepaux, who puQJ 
fished a pamphlet, the object of which was to raise then 
doctrines into repute, by shewing the inconsistency of 
the Roman Catholic religion with liberty. This pam-' 
phlet was answered by Gregoire, the learned and pat~* 
riotic bishop of Blois, with much warmth, as a calumny 
against the nation r since the great majority, he assert* 
ed, were both Catholics and Republicans, and the most 
democratic governments in Europe, the smaller cantoftfr 
of Switzerland, were steadfast in that belief. 

Lareveillere Lepaur obtained the title of high-priest 
of the new sect, which, thus raised into notice, became 
the object of various calumnies. Some asserted it to 
he a nest of terrorists, who, under the mask of religion, 
and the liberty allowed to every kind of worship, met 
only to frame the means of bringing round again their 
Tate system. Others were assured that this sect was 
nothing bat a band of atheists and philosophers, who- 
assembled only to propagate principles which, disbe- 
lieving themselves, they intended to make instrument* 
of rooting out the Catholic faith* 

Atheists and Jacobins, perhaps, mingle in these ' 
congregations ; but the mass appears to be composed 
of people of decent characters and manners, who, dis- j 
contented with their former creeds, have embraced this 
worship till they are provided with a better. 

In their prayers they invoke the Supreme Being as 
the author and governor of the universe $ they sing 
hymns of gratefulacknowledgment for his bounties, and 
fill up the hours of their worship with a discourse on 
some moral subject, in which the obligations to main* 
tain liberty, and keep inviolate the raws of the republic, 
are never forgotten. The better informed among the 
TJieophi Ian th ropes are behevers in Christianity, while 
others affect to talk with disdain of what they caU the 
Christian sect, unwilling to admit, or probably ignorant, 
that Christianity is the sole foundation on which rests 
their own scanty belief. 
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SECT. CXIV. 

ORKAMENTED GRAVES AT BALSTAL* 

At BatetsJ, a Tillage situated near Mount Jura, we 
went to see a cataract, of which we had heard a mag* 
niScent description. The rocky channel was bold and 
romantic, but the heat had dried up its waters. Our 
path Kay through the church -yard of the Tillage, and 
we were particularly struck with' the pious homage 
paid to the memory of the dead ', not only in thegildbsa 
tomb-atones and painted crosses, which were stuck 
thick over the ground, but in the humble affection which, 
had given the grave itself an air of anknation, by plant- 
ing the pink, trie violet, and other sweet-scented herbs, 
pn the green mounds, beneath which reposed the mould" 
erijig dust. Instead of the murky atmosphere and re* 
pulsive gloom of a receptacle of the dead, the church- 
yard, placed amidst woods, rocks, and pastoral hills, 
and emitting the sweet fragrance of newly -springing 
flowers, and the fresh garlands which were hung around 
•tombs, excited pleasing images of hope to the mind> 
and led to soothing meditation, I recollected the wish 
of Ossian, " O lay me, ye that see the Kght, near some 
rocks of my hills ; let the thick hazels be around ; let 
the rustling oak be near. Green be the place of my 
rest; and let the sound of the distant torrent be 'heard." 
How remote from these tender cares of mourning 
humanity Is the treatment observed in France towards 
the dead ^ and which migbtseem a relapse to barbarism, 
if we did not find, even among the most savage nations, 
some civilized marks of human reverence, some decent 
ceremonial, paid to the, relies of our mortal nature ! It 
might perhaps be necessary to restrain the display of 
that vanity which, before the revolution, decked its 
mockery of woe with idle pomp and pageantry ; but 
stern, indeed, roust be the reformer, who, admires that 
cold-blooded philosophy which consigns those to whom . 
we are hound by the holiest ties of humanity, or the- 
dearest feeKnga>of the heart ? without regret, to the ua* 
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hallowed proctaverbal of a municipal officer, who strides 
awaj with iu decent haste before the jet unstiflfened 
corpse, hurls it into the common pit, among undistin- 
guished heaps of dead. 

During the epocha of the worship of reason, a tacit 
approbation of this annihilation or vulgar prejudices 
might have been wrong from fear ; since, at that time* 
amongst the well-fed monsters in the republic, deatk 
and the grav e ■ 
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44 Their nottrife «ide into the murky air, 
M S»gaci«u§ of their quarry — ? * M ilto*. 

and revelled on the dead, as their pioneers, terror and 
Jacobin government, rioted on the living. 

We returned to Basil on a Sunday morning, time 
enough to join a throng of worshippers at the French 
protectant church, whose respectful demeanour and de* 
vout attention formed a singular and soothing contrast 
to the coarse impiety we had so lately witnessed at 
Park, where we had seen altars overthrown, the sur- 
plice and the mitre transformed into caparisons for 
horses ; had heard the com missionaries of revolution* 
ary committees boast, that, at their Bacchanalian or- 
gies, their gross libations had been poured from sa- 
cramental cups ; and had observed, that no political 
blasphemy was so striking to those reformers as thfe 
slightest mark of respect for religion. The practice 
of shutting up the gates of the Swiss towns during divine 
service, to prevent the rolling of carriages, though at- 
tended with inconvenience to travellers, is so far pleas- 
ing, as ft consecrates one day in seven to relaxation and 
repose. The strict observance of this day of rest id 
Switzerland forms an agreeable contrast to the busy, 
as well as dissipated manner in which both Sunday and 
Decadi are passed in France ; which festivals being ev- 
er at war with each other, neither is celebrated with 
respect. 

Not only are the stated returns of intervals of rest 
necessary for man, but the voice of mercy calls aloud on 
t'.e French legislature to interpose between the resfc- 
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fess activity or the avarice of the master, and the 
beast. Nothing is more pleasing than to observe 
throughout Switzerland the care and even tenderness 
which is shewn to the animal creation ; while in France 
the j feel the primary cause of labour inflicted in all 
its severity. Sunday and Decadi alike, the loaded 
horse drags on ms heavy burden 5 alike the merciless 
lash forever resounds along the streets, and those whose 
nerves are not steeled against every pain bat their own, 
are denied the relief of knowing, that an appointed 
respite from toil is the privilege of that miserable race. 
Among the moral diversities of Switzerland, none 
are marked with more precision than their territorial 
belief. In a ride of two or three hours from the can- 
ton of Basil into that of Soleure, and over a branch 
of the canton of Berne into that of Lucerne, we found 
ourselves alternately on catholic and protestant ground. 
In whatever cause originated these whimsical boundar 
ries of their geographic religion, which heretofore light- 
ed up so often the names of civil dissension, it is sooth* 
jag to observe, that, since the beginning of the present 
century, the Swiss have observed that the sword is not 
the most persuasive weapon of religious controversy. 
Two religions, that of the Roman church, and an as- 
semblage of dogmas of the sixteenth century, called 
tke Helvetic confession, are the exclusive religions of 
the Helvetic confederacy. 'Hume has somewhere ob- 
served, that the hatred of polemics is most inveterate, 
where the points in dispute are the least remote ; it is 
not, therefore, so prising, that civil dissensions tn Swit- 
zerland should have been carried to such excess, since 
the faith, for which both parties contended, is conceived 
in the same spirit of intolerance, and buried in the 
same labyrinth, of incomprehensibility. 

Ml&S WltU»MS» 
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SECT. CXV. 

OURIOSITIES OF BASIL— ^COMPARATIVE VIEW OF 
FRENCH AND SWISS PEASANTRY BEFORE, THERETO* 
LUTION— -SERFS. 

Dtiriko our stay at Basil, we visited, like other 
travellers, the arsenal, the ornaments of which are 
composed of shields, swords, and breastplates, which, 
from their enormous size, would crush ten modem eit* 
izens of Basil, and reminded us of Nestor's speech,, 
where he exclaims-— 

" A goil -like rate of heroes once I knew, 

" Such as bo more theses aged eyes shall; vrew " 

Pope's Homer; 

We then proceeded to the cathedral, a fine piece 
of architecture, but disfigured without by a coating: of 
red paint : what is most interesting within is the tomb 
of Erasmus, a frugal tablet of common marble stuck 
against the wall. 

At the public library we were shown, with extreme 
politeness, the various and valuable curiosities it con r 
tains ; such as the collection of manuscripts, which is 
highly precious j manuscript letters of Erasmus ; the 
original sketches of most of the fine pictures of Holbein, 
the Passion, painted in the first style of this master % 
and other admirable pieces, worthy of the public libra- 
ry and museum of Paris. 

We saw Mr. Mechel's fine collection of engravings;: 
and we also visited the hideous series of figures called 
the Dance of Death, painted by Kleber, a pupil of Hol- 
bein. After seeing these, and some other less import* 
•nt curiosities, we took leave of our friends at Basil* 
in order to enjoy a view of the sublime and beautiful 
objects of the country. 

A stranger who travefe through France into Swit- 
zerland, cannot fail to observe the different appearance 
of the habitations of the peasantry of each country. 
The abject condition of this class in France, previous 
to the revolution, was one of the most prominent fear 
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tares of the wretchedness of the government j and suf- 
ficient time has not yet elapsed to change the external 
marks ef misery. The commanding chateau stilt 
frowns in gloomy magnificence over the mud-walled 
hut, though the inhabitants are now possessed of equal 
rights. In Switzerland, the peasant's habitation, how- 
ever poor, has the air of comfort and convenience* 
'Every wooden cottage has its garden, or orchard $ 
and the limpid brook, running before the door of the 
thatch, gives the whole an air of freshness. 

The peasants of the canton of Basil are, like the 
generality of peasants in Switzerland, well clothed 
and fed, have the liberty, which is no small prerogative, 
of judging, in the first instance, their own disputes* 
without the intervention of the bailiff, whose treasury 
is too often swelled by the fines of contention ; and 
have also the privilege of bearing arms. 

Their neighbours, the French peasantry, need no 
longer look upon these advantages with the glance of 
$hvy or the sigh of regret 5 since, for the French hus- 
hanuman, above every other class of Frenchmen, the 
revolution hitherto has been made: while the nobility, 
the clergy, the pensioners of the state, have been ruin- 
ed 5 while commerce, for a while annihilated amidst 
the overwhelming shock of political convulsions, is now. 
tut slowly awakening once more to life ; the husband-, 
man, emancipated from every feudal claim, exonerated 
from every species of personal servitude, disburdened 
of every tax, and relieved from every oppression, has, 
above all others, had cause to bless the dawn of liber- 
ty. Even the horrible* tempest of revolutionary terror 
passed harmless over his head; and while the palace 
was devasted, and the chateau levelled to the ground, 
his cottage stood erect $ amidst the violation of all 
other possessions, his property, with the exception 
of a few revolutionary requisitions, was respeoted 5. 
and amidst hosts of executioners, his person was safe. 
During the long course and vast depreciations of 
paper money, the farmer paid with the.laoour ofca week 
the rents or the year ; and was enabled, not only t<t 
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augment his stock, but often became himself tbe pur- 
chaser of land. Sufficiently an egotist to take every 
possible advantage of circumstances, at the same time 
that be disbursed his rent in paper, he sold his com 
only for money ; while the starving proprietor of land 
was compelled, like Belvidera, "to part with, the 
ancient ornament of massy plate" to buy tbe wheat 
which grew on his ow»i ground for the support of him- 
self and family. With the return of money, the land* 
lord, indeed, has been secured from poverty, by receiv- 
ing his revenue in solid coin $ which the "farmers, im- 
mensely enriched by the reign of paper, are. well ena* 
We'd to pay. They at present form a bold, independent, 
class or yeomanry, a class till now unknown in this* 
country ; and their once bare-legged wives and daugh- 
ters proudly display their white stockings, rich-faced, 
caps, shining pendants, and golden crosses, which, in 
the country, still continue to be worn as a badge of 
their faith, as well as a decoration of their persons. 

What is remarkable enough in this celebrated land 
of freedom, where the poet tells us, that 

'* tifen tire peasant boasts hit rights to scan, 
" And learos to t enerate himself as man/' 

all the peasantry in the canton of Basil, with only the 
exception of the little town Liestal, which enjoys a few 
municipal privileges, are literally serfs, and annexed 
to the soil. In the feudal times, these people, who be- 
long U) their respective chief, were successively sold, 
with the possession on which they were found, to the 
city of Basil* then an imperial city. These gothic 
prerogatives, however, have long since been prudently 
thrown into the back ground, and are now less likely 
than ever to be revived, at the distance of half a mile 
from the shouts of equality, fraternity, and the rights 
of man. 

In speaking of Basil, I should have obeserved the im- 
propriety of drawing lots to fill up the vacant seats 
at the university. Those superior endowments of 
mind, which give the right of presiding over the re- 
searches of seience, are in all ages and nations dispense 
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td with parsimony and at Basil are probably, for the 
most part, dispensed in vain ; since, no doubt, chance 
•ften bids dulnese mount the throne, while black- balled 

Snios " wattes its talents on the desert air." Of this 
ere is a remarkable instance on the records of the 
university, where those ornaments of their country, 
the illustrious mathematicians, the BernoutHis, who 
would hate been the ornaments of any country, after 
frequent rejections of black-balls, obtained at length 
the chairs of professors of rhetoric and Botany. 

It may, indeed, be now alleged, in justification of 
(his practice, that there is little to teach since there are 
few to learn : the colleges are without pupils, and the 
professorships are merely sinecures. Yet Basil was 
once the centre of science, the chosen residence of the 
great Erasmus, and possessed an university, the pro* 
lessors of which were composed of the most enlighten- 
ed men of the age, and on which the Eulers and Bceh- 
mens conferred celebrity : and we are told by Mr. Cox, 
that he found shop-keepers in this city reading Virgil, 
Horace, and Plutarch ; from which he was, no doubt, 
well authorized to draw his conclusion, that there is no 
^country in the world where the people are so happy. 
But whatever were the halcyon days of taste and learn- 
ing at the period of Mr. Cox's visit, it is a melancholy 
fact, that this literary spirit has entirety evaporated 
since his departure. These lettered triumphs, the 
u tales of other times," are buried in tenfold gloom : the 
Swiss themselves admit, that Basil is the Bfeotia of their 
country ; and Horace, Virgil, and Plutarch, are now 
in general disrepute, not only among shop-keepers, 
bat even among the wholesale dealers of this once clas- 
sic city. 

Science is in few countries the certain road to wealth, 
bat the modern rulers of Ba%il seem to have determin- 
ed, that it shall there be the sure path to poverty ; since, 
while those citizens, whose knowledge extends only 
: to the rules of arithmetic, who read nothing but their 
| ledgers and understand nothiog but the course of ex- 
change, enjoy ail the lavish luxuries of affluence, the 
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illfated wight, whom the love of learning, or the im- 
pulse of genius, leads to the professorship of a ctUege* 
is forced to content himself with that narrow stipend, 
which, instead of keeping pace with the increase of 
wealth, remains, amidst its flowing tide, an antique 
monument of the few and simple wants of early timet* 
But to have annexed poverty to letters, appears* net 
to have been thought sufficient by that portion of the 
praise-worthy Helvetic body, which presides over the 
destinies of Basil. They have stamped a mark of da- 
grace on the brow of science ; and whilst the tailor, 
the fisherman, the shoe-maker, the boatman, all men 
but the men of letters, can assert their -claims, as bur- 
ghers, to the public honours and dignities of the state*-** 

** And saving ignorance enthrones ky law \" 

the professors of the university are excluded. Genial 
is treated like other strangers in the city of Basil, and 
refused all participation in the rights and immunities 
of its privileged burghers. 

Even here, however, we find a chosen few who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal, and who cultivate letters 
with the ardor of elegant minds ; but their number hi ' 
not sufficient to save therr city from reproach ; and ' 
those accomplished exceptions only serve to establish 
the general rule, as a solitary flower on a desert heatk 
reminds the traveller of the surrounding barrenness. 

Miss Williams. 

SECT. CXVI. 

ALTORF— WILLIAM TELL— ASCENT TO ST. GOTHAR*. 

Notwithstanding our impatience to "climb St. 
Gothard, it would have been unpardonable not to have 
passed a few hours in contemplating the most remark- 
able objects at Altorf, the capital of Uri, and the lau- 
relled cradle of the Helvetic confederation. 

Two hundred years since, the tree yet stood erect 
in the market place, to which the son of William Tell 
was bound. On this sacred spot, is built a kind of 
painted tower 5 and at some Httle distance, where k 
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is said the father stood, when he shot the apple from 
bis son's head, a public fountain is erected, called 
Tell's fountain $ ton which is placed the frowning statue 
of this generous deliverer of his country. There must 
surely be some defect in the heart which feels no en- 
thusiastic glow, while we tread over the spots where 
those heroes have trod, who have struggled for the lib- 
erties of mankind, or bled for their rights. Yet one of 
that everlasting race of doubters, who wage an eternal 
war with all those sublime traditions, those heroic sa- 
crifices, and those deeds of greatness, which it is de- 
lightful to believe, has destroyed, with a touch of his 
sterile pen, all the bright images with which imagina- 
tion peoples this scene of marvels, by asserting, in a 
treatise published thirty years ago at Berne, tliatt all 
j&e romantic feats of William Tell were, in far remot- 
er times, performed by Toko, a Dane, against Harold, 
a king of Denmark, in the tenth century. This cold 
tnquirer was probably not aware of all the disagreeable 
Sensations which would he felt by enthusiastic travel- 
ers, who had been worshipping the statue of Tell, 
^hen they were informed that their homage should be 
lildressed to Toko. Itis, indeed, pretended that there 
is an unfortunate co-incidence of circumstances in the 
narration of the Danish historians, with respect to the 
shooting at the apple, ^tnd the speech made to the ty- 
rant. The sovereign council of Berne 9 however, or- 
dered the book tp be burnt % and I feel much inclined 
I to excuse this coercive measure of those puissant lords, 
[since 1 cannot but share their resentment. Tell, is in 
England, as well as Switzerland, the hero of our infan- 
cy; the marvellous tale of the apple is one of our ear- 
liest lessons : and who <san endure to give to Toko 
those trophies, which he has been taught from child* 
hood, were the rights of Tell? The only circum- 
stance in the Saxon's favour, or rather that of the author 
«*ho cites him, is the modesty with which he delivers 
hip doubts: had he lived in our days, he would, per- 
^aps, have allegorised William Tell and Toko himself, 
with as little ceremony as M. Dupuis, and his \ep» 
vol. xi. * x 
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learned pupils in infidelity, have allegorised the mwt 
sacred characters of antiquity. The fantastic specula- 
tions of these later Pyrrhonists have indeed been treat- 
ed with more severity than the fable of the historian. 
The political infallibility of a sovereign council may 
perhaps be arraigned, and Rousseau suggests "that 
burning is not answering-," but who shall raise up the 
whimsical tribe of allegorists, crushed beneath the log- 
ical wit of the philosophical believer. 

After leaving Altorf, we journeyed along a valley ©I 
three leagues, through which the Reuss flows with the 
ordinary rapidity of a Swiss river. 

About six miles from Altorf, we passed by a chapel 
in a meadow 5 the facade of which was decorated with 
a highly coloured painting, representing a stag-hunt, 
which appeared to be a singular ornament for a place 
of religious worship. We found upon inquiry, ^hat 
this meadow was one of the places of general assem- 
bly, that it was called the Jag-mat, or hunting meadow ,• 
and that, on the day of St. Mark, the whole country 
march to this chapel in procession. 

The rocks, clothed at intervals with trees of various 
sorts, rose high and steep on each side of the valley, 
which wore a fertile and smiling appearance till we 
came to the village of Stag ; above which the Alps first 
lift their majestic heads. Here we began to ascend 
that mass of mountains, which is rather the base than 
the mountain itself of §t. Gothard. The road sudden- 
ly becomes so steep, that it required at first some ad- 
dress to keep a seat on horse-back. The river, which 
glided gently through the valley on ks expanded bed, 
being now hemmed in by rocks, begins to struggle for 
its passage at a profound depth. The pine-cla3 hills 
rose on each side to our farthest ken, down which tor- 
rent streams were rushing, and crossed our way to 
mingle themselves with the Reuss, which continually 
presented new scenes of wonder. The mountains seem- 
ed to close upon us as we advanced : sometimes but 
just space enough was left to admit the passage of the 
.mer foaming through the rocks, which seem obstinate- 
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ly to oppose its passage. The road lay for a consid- 
erable length on the left side of the precipices, from 
which we beheld the struggles of the waters,, and the 
tremendous succession of cascades which they formed. 
An abrupt precipice forbidding the continuance of the 
road on this side, a bridge of hardy construction led to 
the opposite mountain, which we ascended, till meet- 
ing with a similar obstruction, we crossed the stream 
again to the left. 

On one of these bridges, we halted to gaze upon the 
scene around us, and the yawning gulf below. The 
depth is so tremendous, that the first emotion, in look- 
ing over the, bridge, is that of terror, lest the side 
should fall away and plunge you into the dark abyss; 
and it requires some reflection to calm the painful tur- 
bulence of surprise, and leave the mind the full indul- 
gence of the sensations of solemn enthusiastic delight, 
which swell the heart, while we contemplate such stu- 
pendous objects. 

The name of this bridge, in the language of the 
country, is the Priest's leap 5 whether the holy man 
leaped over the gulf, or into it, is not remembered ; 
but it is difficult to hear the story on the spot, without 
an involuntary shudder, or fancy yourself in perfect 
security, 

" The very place pnts toys of desperation, 
•' Without more motive, into every brain 
** T 1 nt looks so many fathoms to the gulf, 
"And hears it roar beneath." 

Shakspear*. 

The road up to the village of Wassen is highly ro- 
mantic, and the views around are astonishing for their 
variety as well as beauty. You perceive, however, af- 
ter passing the village, that you are advanced into a 
country where man is obliged to be continually at war 
with nature. On one side the mountain was stripped 
of its piny clothing to some extent, discovering, in- 
stead of dark green foliage, a bare rock and gravelly 
waste, interspersed with wrecks of trees. This, we 
were told, was the ravage of an avalanche* When 
whole forests of majestic height are swept away with. 
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irresistible fury, what means of defence can human 
foree oppose to such mighty destruction P Men, how* 
ever, live tranquilly amidst the danger, and build their 
houses in such positions, and after such a construction, 
that the enemy, even if he chances to take the direc- 
tion of their habitations, may pass over them unhurt 
Rocks, for the most part, are made their allies against 
these invasions from the snowy mountains ; but even 
rocks, coeval with time, often yield to the terrible de- 
struction. 

Miss Williams. 

SECT. CXVIL 

imAVELS THROUGH ENGLAND- IN 1782, IK WHICH THE 
MANNBRS AND OUSTOM8 6? THE ENGLISH ARE DE- 
SCRIBED, IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND, BY A LITERA- 
RY GENTLEMAN OF BERLIN. 

Men are formed in England, as . well as in othet 
countries, by education ; but this is very different in 
different nations* The taste of the English in their 

f aniens, and in their mode of educating youth, resem* 
le each other. They are fond of nature ; they seek 
to assist, but are careful not to thwart or destroy her. 
This is the reason that the English approach the near* 
est to the title and dignity of man. The plan propos- 
ed by Montesquieu, formed to trammel slaves for ty- 
rants, deserves universal contempt. Is man to oe 
shaped by education for particular modes of govern- 
ment, or are governments to be adapted to the nature 
of man ? In England the principles of the constitution 
are, like man, formed for freedom. The young rustic 
is told that he is free, and he feels it. Servile rever-. 
ence for distinctions and titles is not so strongly in* 
eulcated on children here as in other countries. The 
poor are often heard to say, that "their shilling is 
worth as much as that of the rich." I have known 
instances, in some schools, of juries being formed of 
twelve scholars chosen from the rest to descide wheth- 
er the accused was guilty or not guilty of the criw,e 
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kid to bis charge. By which they learn at an early 
period to value the privilege of being judged by their 
equals. Again, children are educated with less sever- 
ity than in other countries. Many an Englishman has 
passed his childhood and youth without receiving & 
blow* In public schools, however, flogging is not to- 
tally laid aside, though it is the universal opinion that 
it serves more to harden than reform. This lenity 
may in some cases have pernicious effects, but it is a 
source of much good. 1 have frequently remarked 
that a young Englishman, notwithstanding the rude 
and unpolished manners of his boyish days, behaves, 
• at the age of twenty -five or twenty-six years, with 
t more courtesy, politeness, and propriety, than are gen- 
erally to be found in other lands at the same age. 
; They observe a happy medium between the affected , 

freedom and insipid politeness of the French, and the 
| restrained and embarrassed manners which man v Ger- 
mans, who think themselves men of education, betray 
\in company. This more relaxed discipline is doubt- 
less ttie chief cause of their free manner of thinking 
and acting, and the grand source of the solid sense 
which is more generally found tie re than elsewhere. 
Old and young are much more patient of reasonable 
opposition ; and they do not so frequently speak in a 
decisive tone* The great variety of religious and po- 
litical sentiments, the diversity of sects and parties, to 
he met with, prevent childhood from being fettered by 
particular modes of thinking. Again, the education 
of children in different ranks of life is very similar. 
In public schools the children of the nobility and the 
commoners are upon a level ; their food is simple, and 
in this respect little difference is to be found between 
the larger and the lesser schools. These particulari- 
ties have a natural tendency to lessen the distinction 
between those in a more elevated and in an inferior 
station. 

One of the most striking and most universal marks, 
•f the national character is the love of their country?- 
et national pride. The Amor . Patrice is common to 

N 2. 
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all nations; but the English possess it in the highest 
degree, and the Germans perhaps in the lowest. I 
must, however, in justice to the Englishman, remark 
that he neither seta so high a value on his person, or 
his authority, as upon his being " born a Briton." This 
is directly contrary to the disposition of other people, 
and particularly ormy own countrymen (the Germans.) 
who value themselves alone, and are only proud of 
Blighty J, and seldom trouble their heads about the 
good opinion of their country. A true Englishman 
speaks of himself* his honours, and' rank, with modest 
reserve ; but of his country with enthusiasm ; whereas* 
a German i& chiefly enamoured of his own merits and 
titles. 

There are numberless instances of liberality, which, 
for the magnitude of the donations, and the manner of 
giving, excite astonishment* Subscriptions for the sup 
port of the distressed are no where so general and so 
ample. But these charitable deeds do not always pro* 
ceed from the purest motives. Sometimes ostentation 
has a large share ; sometimes national pride, which 
builds palaces for beggars, and wastes, in superfluous 
ornaments,*ums that might have been better applied to 
extend the benefit? of the institution ; and sometimes 
private interest prompts individuals to propose new 
plans to the public. However, in every case where the 
public in general are convinced that the scheme promises 
utility^ their suspicion of the motives does not prevent 
their giving itproper encouragement. 

Thfr English are renowned for equity and sincerity ; 
and my own experience witnesses in their favour. Vil- 
lains and impostors may be found here in great abun- 
dance, as well as in other countries ; but the nation, in 1 
general, deserves, in a distinguished manner, the praises • 
due to integrity. Not only the spirit of the English laws 
breathes equity, but the manner in which the laws are 
administered indicates that neither opulenee nor elevat* 
ed rank can protect the great against the complaints of 
the poor and oppressed ; while, on the other hand, the pri* 
*a& character of the lowest person 2 accused, is of the.ui* 
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most advantage to Kim in every doubtful case* Sincer- 
ity marks thetr mutual intercourse. To strangers they 
are neither- so loquacious, nor profuse of courtly prom- 
ises, as many others ; but they are not such unpolished 
downs as the French often represent them on the pub- 
lic stage, under the title of John Bull. Their caution 
may be considered as a pledge to such as shall, after a 
more intimate acquaintance, obtain their confidence, 
and their subsequent unreserved and friendly behaviour 
proceeds from the heart. Indeed an Englishman has no 
motive to be a hypocrite. He may always think and 
speak according to his ideas of truth. In many parts 
i of the world, thought is not perfectly free, ami a man 
I suspected of heresy in affairs of church or state is not 
| always secure from the. consequences. But here, thank 
j-0od, net only the thoughts, but the tongue, the pen, and 
the press are free. 

; I acknowledge that abuses are sometimes committed 
in consequence of the unrestrained freedom of the 
fress ; but after the observation of many years, I am 
Confident that the advantages infinitely preponderate. 
The public is the dread tribunal before which every 
■cause is judged. Every man is beard, and is free to 
vindicate Iris conduct* Had all lands such heralds, 
whose loud voice might awaken shame and fear ; were 
the common people of every country equally eager to 
*ead the public papers ; then would discord, oppres- 
sion, bigotry, soon be banished from their borders, by 
a great majority of votes ; and men that can read, and 
dare to write, would soon cease to be slaves. 

The English have an undoubted claim to the char- 
acter of being courageous in common with other na- 
tions ; however, they have certainly this advantage in 
their general character, they are the least fearful of 
death. Battles by sea and land evince this. Perhaps 
their land forces would distinguish themselves yet 
more, if promotions in the army were not to be pur- 
chased, but given as rewards to merit. Many exam- 
ples of the contempt of death are to be found among., 
ftose who are capitally convicted* The aged and in- 
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firm also, when they see dissolution before their eyes T 
speak of it with the utmost composure ; and in the 
spirit of Juvenal, so far from fearing the day of their 
death, the j reckon it. among the gifts of heavens 

•* Animam mortis terrore carentem 
** Qui spattum vitte extremum inter munera ponat 
«* Naturae." 

From their* predilection for tragedy, and the prefer" 
ence which they give to the softer feelings of humanity 
and the tear of compassion, to the loud iau^h excited 
by the comic muse in her display of the follies of life, 
we are not to infer that the English are enemies to 
mirth. The mob in the upper galleries laugh as loud 
at the low tricks of Harlequin? who is not as yet ban- 
ished from their sta^e, as the Germans can at similar 
absurdities ; and the intelligent spectator yawns as lit- 
tle over the lively representations which the coaiia 
muse, in company with satire, gives of the ridiculous 
follies which the great or the small, clergy or laity, 
betray. In the house of commons itself, the walls of- 
ten shake with peals of laughter 5 nor are there want- 
ing multitudes who can amuse themselves with the 
most arrant trifles. Whoever would see the opinion 
of the French confuted, that the English have peu de 
go&t pour la bagatelle, has only to cast his eyes upon 
the thousands of macaronies of every class, and the 
perpetual changes of fashion, particularly among the 
female sex; and he will be convinced that these sober 
Britons, so much celebrated for their seriousness and 
gravity, do not yield to any of their neighbours in their 
taste for levities and trifles*. Cheerfulness and free- 
dom are to be found in English companies, as well as 
among other people ; but, to my satisfaction, I find 
them exempt from that formality, frivolousness, self* 
conceit, and love of wrangling* which too much char- 
acterise others. In societies of the lower class, men 
converse with more good sense and moderation than 
are generally to be met with in other countries, among 
those who think themselves of no small consequence. 
It often, happens in large companies, after tnucL con*- 
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versation and pleasantry, that a sudden pause is made, 
and they look at one another with attention. They 
know that this is peculiar to them, and they term it an 
English conversation. White they wonder at the for* 
mality which distinguishes strangers that come from 
the more northern parts, they are no less astonished at 
the loud and frivolous chat of the French. Grotius, 
though a Dutchman, whose refutation was very high 
in England before his visit in the jear 1613, lost much 
of it by talking more than the English thought con- 
venient* Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, called him 
a chatterer, and agreed in opinion with his king, who 
had little right to ridicule another for pedantry, " that 
Grotius was a man of many words, and little judg- 
ment." Such is the opinion the English entertain of 
most Frenchmen ; and if we may extend pedantry to 
manners and fashions, it is not groundless* The be- 
haviour of an Englishman is far from being so Hveljr, 
noisy, and insinuating as that of some others : yet it 
pleases me the most If he speaks but little, he will 
often say more to the purpose, in ten words, than others 
ia an hundred. If he assures me with a single word, 
and a squeeze by the hand, that he is my friend, I be- 
lieve this simple assurance more than I would an hun- 
dred unmeaning compliments. It is not surprising 
that men who have thought but little, and take much 
upon trust, who speak more from mere opinion than 
from cool and deliberate encpiry, should find the En- 
glish reserved, gloomy, calm m friendship, and silent in 
company. To true friends they are open-hearted, ani- 
mated, upright, ready to assist $ and, as soon as they 
find it requisite, will tell them their sentiments with 
the utmost freedom. 

Whether industry can be deemed a distinguished 
feature in the English character, admits of a doubt. 
In Holland they appear more industrious. They who 
imtst work, do it with spirit ; but the majority prefer 
living in ease and indolence. No people are so fond 
of holidays as their workmen and schoolboys. I be- 
lieve they would sooner admit of despotic laws than be 
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deprived of their stated seasons for drunkenness a«^ 
dissipation. When a stranger sees the streets of Urn- 
don daily crowded with people, pushing forward with 
so much eagerness, he is ready to conclude that no 
nation in the world can equal them in activity and 
diligence. But he must not think they are engage* 
in profitable business. I believe it is impossible tor 
them to sit still. The public roads are thronged wita 
horsemen, of whom six out of ten are idiers, who ride 
merely for amusement, and, without the shadow ot 
necessity, drive on as if they were hurrying to see a 
friend who is at his last gasp, and that they feared lie 
would expire before their arrival. The coaches are 
mostly filled with loungers of each sex, who, merely 
to get rid of themselves, and enjoy a mouthful of fresh 
air, ride backwards and forwards without speaking a 
word to each other, with the glasses drawn up to pro- 
tect them, in the summer, from the dust; and in the 
winter, from the cold. In short, all that can, shun 
labour ; and those who must work, do- it m hopes ot 
living some time or other in indolence, 

Tliat the English are charged with paying very little 
attention to religion, I am not ignorant : but from the 
knowledge I have obtained of their religious character, 
by a long residence among them, I must declare that 
this is an error. If the essence of religion consists in 
fearing God, acknowledging the obligations of virtue, 
and in doing justice, I am persuaded that religion w 
more respected in England than among other people, 
who, though they readily yield to the English, and 
even envy them, many other advantages, yet, respect- 
ing their conduct towards heaven, cry out with much 
self-complacency " I thank thee, O God, that I am tk(A 
as these." I will not pretend to exculpate the English 
before the tribunal of orthodoxy ; but justice oblige* 
me to acknowledge, that those who profess to reduce 
the doctrines of Christianity to practice, perform 
the duties of social life as punctually, and perhaps 
with more conscientiousness, than in other coun- 
tries, where professors of religion value themselves 
more upon the strictness of their faith, than upon a 
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virtuous conduct, that arises from the purest sources, 
and proceeds from the most rational and revered 
principles of humanity. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you that I have al- 
ready been to the parliament house ; and yet this is of 
most importance ; for had I seen nothing else in Eng- 
land but this, I should have thought my journey thither 
amply rewarded. 

As little as I have hitherto troubled myself with 
politics, because, indeed, with us, it is but little worth 
our while, I was, however, desirous to be present at 
a meeting of parliament, a wish that was soon amply 
gratified. 

One afternoon, about three o'clock, at which hour, 
or thereabouts, the house most commonly meets, I en* 
quired for Westminster-Hall, and was very politely 
directed by an Englishman. These directions are al- 
ways given with the utmost kindness. You may ask 
whom you please, if you can only make yourself toler- 
ably well understood ; and by thus asking every now 
ami then, you may, with the greatest ease, find your 
way throughout all London. 

Westminster-Hall is an enormous Gothic building, 
whose vaulted roof is supported, not by pillars, but 
instead of these there are, on each side, large unnat- 
ural heads of angels, carved in wood, which seem to 
support the roof. 

When you have passed through this long hall, you 
ascend a few steps at the end, and are led through a 
dark passage into the house of commons, which below 
has a large double door, and above there is a small 
stair-case, by which you go to the gallery, the place 
allotted for strangers. 

The first time I went up this small stair-case, and 
had reached the rails, I saw a very genteel man in 
black standing there* I accosted him, without any in- 
troduction, and I asked him whether I might be allow- 
ed to go into the gallery. He told me that I must be 
introduced by a member, or else I could not get admis- 
sion 4here. Wow as I had not the honour to be ac- 
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quaiated with a member, I was under the mortifying 
necessity of retreating, and again going down stairs * 
as I did, much chagrined. And now, as I^ras *""*** J 
marching back, Iheard something said about a bottle of 
wine, which seemed to be addressed to me. I cojaW 
not conceive what it could mean, till I got home, when 
my obliging landlady told me I should have given the 
well-dressed man half a crown, or a couple of shill- 
ings for a bottle of wine. Happy in this information, 
I went again the nextday, when thesame man who before 
had sent me away, after I had given him only two 
shillings, very politely opened the door for me, and 
himself recommended me to a good seat m the gal- 

And thus, I now, for the first time, saw the whole of 
the British nation assembled in its representatives, in ra- 
ther a mean-looking building, that not a little resembles 
a chapel. The speaker, an elderly man, with an enor- 
mous wig, with two knotted kind of tresses or curia 
behind, in a black cloak, his hat on his head, sat oppo- 
site to me on a lofty chair, which was not unlike a 
-small pulpit, save only that in the front of this there 
was no reading-desk. Before the speaker's chair 
stands a table which looks like an altar ; and at this 
there sit two men called Clerks, dressed in black, with 
black cloaks. On the table, bv the side of the great 
parchment acts, lies a huge gilt sceptre, which is al- 
ways taken away and placed in a conservatory under 
the table as soon as ever the speaker quits the chair ; 
which he does as often as the house resolves itself 
into a committee- A committee means nothing more 
than that the house puts itself into a situation freely 
to discuss and debate any point of difficulty and mo- 
ment, and while it lasts, the speaker partly lays aside 
his power as a legislator. As soon as this is over, some 
one tells the speaker that he may now again be seat- 
ed ; and immediately on the speaker'sbeing again in the 
<;hair, the sceptre is also replaced on the table before 
him. r 

AU round on the sides of the house, under the gal- 
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hvj; are benches for theonembers, covered with green 
cloth, always one above the other, like our choirs in 
churches, in order that he who is speaking may see Over 
those who sit before him. The seats in the gallery are 
on the same plan. . The -members of parliament keep 
their hate on, but- the spectators in the gallery are 
uncovered. 

The member's of the house of commons have noth- 
ing particular in their dress $ they even come into the 
house in their great coats, and with boots and spurs. 
It is not at all uncommon to see a member lying 
stretched out on one of the benches while others are 
debating. Some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or 
whatever else is in season. 

There is no- end to their going in and out ; and as of* 
ten as any one wishes to go out, he places himself be- 
fore the speaker, and makes him his bow ; as if, like a 
school-boy, he asked his tutor's permission. 

These who speak seem to deliver themselves with but 
little, perhaps not always with even a decorous gravity* 
All that is necessary is to stand up in your place, take 
off your hat, turn to the speaker (to whom all the 
speeches are addressed), to hold your hat and stick in 
one hand, and with the other hand to make any such 
motions as you fancy necessary to accompany your 
speech. 

If it happens that a member rises who is but a bad 
speaker, or if what he says is generally deemed not 
sufficiently interesting, so much noise is made, and 
such bursts of laughter are raised, that the member 
who is speaking can scarcely distinguish his own words. 
This must needs be a distressing situation $ and it 
seems then to be particularly laughable, when the 
speaker in his chair, like a tutor in a school, again and 
again endeavours to restore order, which he does by 
calling out, "to order, to order !** apparently often 
without much attention being paid to it. 

On the contrary, when a favourite member, and one 
who speaks well and to the purpose, rises, the most 
perfect silence reigns $ and his friends and admirers, 

vol. n. o 
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one after another, make their approbation known by- 
calling out " hear him !" which is often repeated by the 
whole house at once; and in, this way so much noise 
is often made, that the speaker is frequently interrupt* 
ed by this same emphatic hear him ! Notwithstanding 
which, this calling out is regarded as a great encour- 
agement ; and 1 have often observed, that one who be- 
gan with some diffidence, and even somewhat inauspi- 
,ciously, has in the end been so animated, that he has 
spoken with a torrent of eloquence. 

As all speeches are directed to the -speaker, all the 
members always preface their speeches with Sir f and 
he, on being thus addressed, generally moves his hat a 
little, but immediately puts it on again. This Sir is 
often introduced in the course of their speeches, and 
serves to connect what is said ; it seems also to stand 
the speaker in some stead, when any one's memory 
fails htm, or he is otherwise at a loss for matter. For 
while he is saying Sir, and has thus obtained a little 
pause, he recollects what is to follow. Yet I have 
sometimes seen some members draw a kind of memo* 
randum out of their pockets, like a candidate who is 
at a loss in his sermon : this is the only instance in 
which a member of the British Parliament seems to 
read his speeches. 

The first day that I was at the house of commons, aa 
English gentleman who sat next to me in ihe gallery 
very obligingly pointed out to me the principal mem- 
bers ; such as Fox, Burke, Rigby, &c. all of whom I 
heard speak. The debate happened to be, Whether, 
besides being made a peer, any other specific reward 
should be bestowed by the nation on their gallant ad- 
PLWwj ? In thc ™urse of the dfebate, I remeav 
ffrd KrfS T l er * ***& reprimanded by young 
e£L» 1 ? ? K £? Vin S' whe * minister, opposed thl 
*Sr£ a S ral ?°£ a8 . a member for Wertminster. 
fr/m ^rtaJI g £ ^ ^ of th « *P eaker > *« ** 
Sk hi f £S .° n Whl ^ * e ?»* 8c «Ptre lay. He now 

hand fand th- n i ear ? l u hat * xe could ■*** " ™* hi* 
' aad rtbus placed, he gave it many a violent and 
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fcearty thump, either to aid or to shew the energy with 
which he spoke. If the charge was vehement, his de- 
fence was no less so. He justified himself against Lord 
Fielding by maintaining that he had not opposed this 
election in the character of a minister, but as an indi- 
vidual or private person ; and that, as such, he had free- 
ly and honestly given his vote for another, namely, sir 
tJecil Wray; adding, that the king, when he appointed 
him secretary of state, had entered into no agreement 
with him by which he lost his vote as an individual ; to 
such a requisition he never would have submitted. It 
is impossible for me to describe with what fire and per- 
suasive eloquence he spoke, and how the speaker in the 
chair incessantly nodded approbation from beneath his 
solemn wig; and innumerable voices incessantly call- 
ed out " hear him 1 hear him !" and when there was 
the least sign that he intended to leave off speaking, they 
no less vociferously exclaimed " go on I" and so- he con- 
tinued to speak in this manner for nearly two hours* 
Mr. Rigby in reply made a short but humourous 
speech, in which he mentioned of how little conse- 
quence the title of Lord and Lady was without money 
to support it, and finished with the Latin proverb, 
« infelix paupertas — quod ridiculos hondnes facity~~ 
after having first very judiciously observed that, pre- 
vious enquiry should be made, whether admiral Rodney 
had made any rich prizes or captures ; because, if that 
should be the case, he would not stand in need of fur- 
ther reward in money, I have since been almost eve- 
ryday at the parliament house, and prefer the enter- 
tainment I there meet with to most other amusements. 
Fox is still much beloved by the people, notwith- 
standing that they are (and certainly with good reason) 
displeased ( at his being the cause of admiral Rodney's 
recall ; though even 1 have heard him again and again, 
almost extravagant in his encomiums on this noble ad- 
miral. This same celebrated Charles Fox is a short, 
fat, and gross man, with a swarthy complexion, and 
dark ; and in general badly dressed. . There certain- 
ly is something Jewish in his looks ; but upon the 
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whole lie is not an ill-made or an ill-looking man ; and 
there are many strong marks of sagacity and fire in 
his eyes. I have frequently heard the people here say, 
that this same Mr. Fox is as cunning as a fox. Burke 
is a well made, tall, upright man, but looks elderly 
and broken. Rigby is excessively corpulent, and lias a 
jolly rubicund face. 

The little less then downright open abuse, and the 
inany really rude things which the members said to 
each other, struck me much. For example 5 when one 
has finished, 'another rises, and immediately taxes with 
absurdity all that "the right honourable gentleman" 
{for with this title the members of the house of com- 
mons always honour each other) had just advanced. 
It would, indeed, be contrary to the rules of the houfee 
flatly to tell each other that what they have spoken is 
false, or even foolish : instead of this, they turn them- 
selves as usual to the speaker, and so, while their ad- 
dress is directed to him, they fancy they violate neir 
ther the rules of parliament, nor those of good breed- 
ing and decorum, whilst they utter the most cutting 
personal sarcasms against the member of the measure 
they oppose* 

It is quite laughable to see, as one sometimes does, 
one member speaking, and another accompanying the 
speech with his action. Thw I remarked more than 
once in a worthy old citwea, who was fearful of speak- 
ing himself; but when his neighbour spoke, he ac- 
companied every energetic sentence with a suitable 
gesticulation, by which means his whole body was some- 
times in motion. 

It t>ften happens that the jett or principal point in 
the debate is lost in these personal contests and bick- 
erings between each other. When they last so long 
as to become quite tedious and tiresome, and likely to 
do harm rather than good, the house takes upon itself 
to express its disapprobation ; and then there arises a 
general cry of, " the question I the question J" This 
must sometimes be frequently repeated, as the contend- 
ing members are both anxious to have the last word* 
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At length, however, the question is put and the votes 
taken; when the speaker says, " those who are for the 
question are to say Ayt % and those who are against it 
JVo /»* You then hear a confused cry of aye and no : 
but at length the speaker says, ** I think there are more 
ayes than noes ; or more noes than ayes. The ayes 
have it ; or the noes have it ;" as the case may be. 
But all the spectators must then retire from the gallery ; 
for then, and not till then, the voting really commences. 
And now the members call aloud to the gallery, " with- 
draw I withdraw !" On this the strangers withdraw, and 
are shut up in a small room, at the foot ef the stairs, 
till the voting is over, when they are again permitted 
to take their places in the gallery. Here I could not 
help wondering at the impatience even of polished 
Englishmen : it is astonishing with what violence, and 
even rudeness, they push and jostle one another as 
soon as the room door is again opened 5 eager to 
gain the first and best seats in the gallery. In this 
manner we, the strangers, have sometimes been sent 
away two or three times in* the course of one day, or 
rather evening 5 afterwards- again permitted to re- 
turn. Among these speetators are people of all 
ranks, and even not unfrequently i&dies. Two short- 
hand writers have sat sometimes not far distant from, 
me, who (though it is rather by stealth) endeavour to 
take down the words of the speaker ; and thus all that 
is very remarkable in what is said in parliament may 
generally be read in print the next day. The short- 
hand writers whom I noticed, are supposed to be em- 
ployed and paid by the editors of the different news- 
papers* There are* it seems, some few persons who 
are constant attendants on parliament, and so they pay 
the door-keeper beforehand a guinea for a whole ses- 
sion. I have now and then seen some of the members 
bring their sons, whilst quite little boys, and carry 
fcb*ffi to their seats along with themselves. 

A proposal was orice made to erect a gallery in the 
b°ifceof peers also, for the accommodation of spectators; 
b»t this never was carried into effect There appear* - 
o. %.. 
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to be much more politeness and more courteous behav- 
iour in the members of the upper house. But he who 
wishes to observe mankind, and to contemplate the 
leading traits of the different characters most strongly- 
marked, will do well to attend frequently the lower, 
rather than the other house. 

Not less simple and amusing is his description of 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Theatres, the Westminster 
election, and various other scenes whieh London pre- 
sents. One remark will appear particularly singular 
to a native of the metropolis. 

By the side of the Thames were several porters, one 
of whom took my heavy trunk on hi* shoulders with 
astonishing ease, and carried it till I met a hackney 
coach. This I hired for two shillings; immediately 
put the trunk into it, accompanying it myself, without 
paying any thing extra for my own seat. This is a 
great advantage in the English hackney coaches, that 
you are allowed to take with you whatever you please ; 
for thus you save at least one half of what you must 
fSij to a porter, and, besides, go with it yourself 5 and 
are better accommodated. 

On our way to Oxford, we went to attend divine 
service at Nettlebed. At length came the parson on 
horseback. The boys pulled off their hats, and ail 
made him very low bows. He appeared to be rather 
an elderly man, and wore his own hair round, and de- 
cently dressed,, or rather curling naturally. 

The bell now rung in, and so I too, with a sort of 
secret proud sensation, as if 1 also had been an Eng- 
lishman, went, with my prayer-book under my arm, to 
church, along with the rest of the congregation ; and 
when I got into the church* the clerk very civilly 
seated me close to the pulpit* 

Nothing can possibly be more simple, apt, and be- 
coming, than the few decorations of this church. 

Directly over the altar, on two tables, in large let- 
ters, the Ten Commandments were written. There 
surely is much wisdom and propriety in thus placing 
full in the view of the people, the sum ted substance 
of all morality. 
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Under the pulpit, near the steps that led up to it, 
was a desk, from which the clergyman read the litur- 
gy. The responses were all regularly made by the 
clerk ; the whole congregation joining occasionally, 
though but in a low voice : as for instance ; the min- 
ister said, " Lord have mercy upon us 1" the clerk 
and the congregation immediately subjoin, " and for- 
give us all our sins." In general, when the clergyman 
offers up a prayer, the clerk and the whole congrega- 
tion answer only, " Amen-" 

The English service must needs be exceedingly fa- 
tiguing to the officiating minister, inasmuch as,\>e^ 
sides a. sermon, the greatest partof the liturgy falls to 
his share to read, besides the psalms and two lessons. 
The joining of the whole congregation in prayer has 
something exceedingly solemn and affecting in itt 
Two soldiers, who sat near me in the church, and 
who had probably been in London, seemed to wish to 
pass for philosophers and wits*; for they did not join 
in the prayers of the church. 

The-service now was pretty well advanced, when I 
observed some little stir in the desk : the clerk was 
busy, and they seemed to be preparing for something 
new and solemn ; and I also perceived several musical 
instruments. The clergyman now stopped, and the 
clerk then said, in a loud voice, " Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God, the forty -seventh psalm." 

I cannot well express how affecting and edifying it 
seemed to me* to hear this orderly and decent congre- 
gation, in this small country church, joining together, 
with vocal and instrumental music, in the praise of 
their Maker. It was the more grateful, as having 
been performed, not by mercenary musicians, but by. 
the peaceful and pious inhabitants of this sweet vil- 
lage. I can hardly figure to myself any offering more 
Likely to be grateful to- God* 

The congregation sang and prayed alternately sev- 
eral times ; and the tunes of the psalms were particu- 
larly lively and cheerful, though at the same time suf- 
ficiently grave, and uncommonly interesting. I an* 
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a warm admirer of all sacred music ; and I cannot . 
but add, that that of the church of England is particu- 
larly calculated to raise the heart to devotion. I own 
it often affected me even to tears. „ 

The clergyman now stood up, and made a short 
but very proper discourse upon this text — « Not aJl 
they who say, Lord, Lord i shall enter the kingdom 
•f heaven." His language was particularly plain, 
though forcible ; his arguments were no less plain, 
convincing, and earnest, but contained nothing, that 
was particularly striking, i do not think the sermon 
lasted more than half an hour. 

This clergyman had not, perhaps, a very prepossess- 
ing appearance ; I thought him also a little distant 
and reserved; and I did not quite like his returning 
the bqws of the farmers with a very formal nod. 

I stayed till the service was quite over, and then 
went out of the church with the congregation, and 
amused myself with reading the inscriptions on the 
tomb-stones in the church-yard; which, in general, 
are simpler, more pathetic, and better written than 
ours. M. Moritz. 

SECT. CXVIIL 

OF THE HOUZOUANAS IN AFRICA*. 

Oh the third day, I at length distinguished the 
plain and the mountains, which had been described to 
me by the Sandal -bearers. When I make use of the 
word plain, the reader must not affix to it the strict 
meaning which it has in the French language. In 
Africa, this name is given to certain spaces which, sur- 
rounded by high mountains, present only rocks and 
hills of much less size, by which they are intersected. 

We advanced into this pretended plain, having in 
front the mountains, said to be the retreat of the Hou- 
zouanas. They were only about five or six leagues 
distant, and appeared to me to extend from south to 
north farther than the eye could re&ch : I was un- 
willing;, however, to entangle myself amongst them at 
hazard* 
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Gh* the other hand, it was impossible for me to de- 
spatch dome of my Hottentots before, according to my 
usual custom, to announce my approach, and to pre- 

rre the minds of the Houzouanas for my arrival. Had 
made such a proposal to any of them, they would 
have formally refused me. I was loth even to put ther 
attachment of Klaas to so great a trial, whatever rea- 
diness he had hitherto shewn to obey me. In this 
embarrassment I could depend only on myself, and 
wait the circumstances that might arise to determine 
my conduct. 

I halted, therefore, and ordered my encampment 
to be formed, in hopes that I should discover, during 
the night, the fires lighted by the Houzouanas in their 
mountains. These signals, I concluded, would point 
out to me the spots which they inhabited, and, by di- 
recting my route, prevent me from losing my way. It 
was", however, necessary that I should not be discov- 
ered by them, *nd that; consequently, no fires should 
be kindled in my camp. , 

But this measure was become impracticable. On 
my arrival I had seen considerable herds of zebras : 5 
had seen also other herds, still more numerous, of the 
species of gnou, .already mentioned ; and I knew that 
such a number of wild quadrupeds must necessarily 
attract beasts of prey. How then could I run the 
risk of passing a night without fires in a strange 
country, and in all probability infested by lions and 
tigers? 

Abandoning therefore my first design, I began to 
examine the neighbourhood, making some of my peo- 
ple also patrol arotfnd, in order to be assured that 
there were no enemies near us. I then, at the close 
of the day, gave orders that several large fires should 
be kindled, and that they should be multiplied as 
much as possible, disposing them, however, in such a 
manner that they might enable us to distinguish, at a 
distance, if any thing dangerous should appear. 

To overawe the Houzouanas in case any 'of them 
should accidentally perceive us, I ordered a general 
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discharge of musketry ; and I took care from time to 
time to fire several shots during the night 

In the course of the night, I observed at a distance 
towards the south a very large fire, which, by its ex- 
tent* appeared to be a conflagration of dry grass on 
the sides of the mountains, and much nearer before us* 
to the wast, three others, which I supposed to be sig- 
nals, The latter seemed to announce that I was in 
the neighbourhood of a horde, either of the Hot?2ou- 
anas or of some other nation ; and I consequently re* 
solved, as soon as day should appear, to advance to- 
wards the mountains. 

When about to depart* I found myself on ee more re^ 
tarded by the timidity of my people, who, being again- 
seized with their former terror, were afraid to pene- 
trate farther. When we quitted the horde of the 
Sandal-bearers, the danger had appeared only at a dis* 
lance, in perspective, and they had braved it ;"but now, 
when they beheld it near and magnified by imagination^ 
it entirely damped their courage; 

My patrols, my fires, and those precautions for our 
safety which I had thought proper to employ during 
the night, had served only to augment their terror. 
They negan to apprehend,, that I wished to advance 
even beyond the country of the Houzouanas. They 
accused Klaas of having deceived the whole company, 
ty making them believe that my intention was to re- 
turn to my camp at Orange-River, after I had visited 
that nation, while all my preparations seemed to an- 
nounce plans perfectly the reverse 5 and this reason- 
ing was not destitute of probability, as I had hitherto 
said nothing respecting the proximity of my return. 

After marching some time, we arrived at a rivulet 
which issued from the entrance of a narrow defile. 
On its banks some cows were feeding; and at the dis- 
tance of four hundred paces farther towards the defile, 
stood a certain number of huts, the habitations of the 
Houzouanas. At the moment of our arrival, none of 
them were abroad but the women, who, on perceiving 
us, sent forth a cry of alarm. Upon this signal, the 
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t»cn came out of tbeir huts, armed with bows and ar- 
^ rows 5 and the whole troop entering the defile, posted 
themselves on a small eminence, from which thej 
watched our conduct with steadiness and assurance, in 
order to determine thereby what conduct they should 
pursue. - 

At the distance at which I stood, I had no hopes of 
making them hear me : and, besides, what could I say- 
to people with whose language I was totally unac- 
quainted ? I resolved, therefore, to employ one 
which I supposed they might -comprehend ; and I 
made, as did also my companions, every sign 6f friend- 
ship that the circumstances of the moment suggested. 
1T his language, however, was new to them : they 
seemed not to understand it ; and I found myself re* 
duced to the necessity of trying the only one likely te 
be intelligible, I mean that of presents. 

I advanced then towards their huts ; but I found 
them all empty, except one, in which there was a little 
dog. At the entrance of another lay a heap of reeds, 
and a few sharpened bones, destined, no doubt, for 
making arrows. Imitating the manner of those who 
attract domestic animals by placing before them some 
dainty, I deposited, near the reeds, a small quantity 
of tobacco and some glass beads, and then returned to 
my former station. 

'While I was thus employed, they had removed to a 
greater distance ; but, when I retired, they again drew 
near, and at length came to their huts, and took up the 
present I had left there. 

The attention with which they examined it, and the 
pleasure it seemed to afford them, led me to believe 
that, after these preliminaries of friendship; I might 
venture to accost them. I advanced therefore once 
tnore, followed by my company ; but they retired ia 
the same manner as before. 

They removed, indeed, to a greater distance than 
at first ; but I remarked that they seemed to be delibe- 
rating together, and I flattered myself that they would 
not delay to enter into a conference with me. I 
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thought proper, therefore, to make another attempt; 
and taking a new present of tobacco and beads, I held 
it up to them, that they might see it, and advanced to- 
wards them alone. 

This mode of negotiation succeeded. One of the 
men left his companions, and, approaching me, stopped 
•at the distance of a bu ml red paces to ask who I was, 
and what I wanted. I remarked with surprise, that 
this man was black, while the rest of the horde, both 
men and women, were much less so than even the Hot- 
tentots. But what astonished me still more w&s to 
hear him address me in the Hottentot language. I re- 
plied in the same language, that I was a traveller who 
wished to be acquainted with the country he inhabited, 
and was desirous, if possible, to find friends in it. 

He then came up to me.; and my four attendants, 
having advanced also, were as much astonished as I 
warn to see a person of their own nation. Thev enter- 
ed into conversation with him, assured him of the truth 
of what I had said, and gained so entirely his confidence* 
that he immediately made a sign to his companions to 
join him. 

The women, more mistrustful and oircumspect, re- 
mained in groups near the huts, waiting for the result 
of the conference, and watching us with an eye of cu- 
riosity. The men all flocked round us. I distributed 
among them the tobacco and beads which I had shewn 
them * and these wolves, who had been painted to me 
as so ferocious, seemed to be as harmless as lambs. 

I had, however, no sooner rendered them tractable, 
than I was obliged to leave them. My march had 
taken up a great deal of my time : the day was farad- ' 
vanced, and I was apprehensive that, if i remained any 
longer, my absence might alarm my people; or that 
I should expose myself to the hazard of losing my way 
during.the night, in a country with which I was totally 
unacquainted. I told the Houzouanas, therefore, that 
I would return next morning, and encamp on the 
hanks of their rivulet. I again assured them, that they 
would find in me a -friend always ready to oblige and 
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defend them. I engaged that thej should experience 
from my people neither insult. nor injury; but I de- 
clared, at the same time, that if they gave me the least 
cause of complaint, I would employ against them ail 
my resources, and in that case they would find my 
strength far superior to theirs. 

I employed the Hottentot as an interpreter to com- 
municate to them these sentiments ; and through the 
same medium I received a very satisfactory answer. 
I observed that this man, besides the Hottentot lan- 
guage, spoke also pretty good Dutch. He offered very 
readily to serve me as guide to my camp, to pass the, 
night there, and to return with me next morning to the 
horde. He was overjoyed to find countrymen with 
whom he could converse in his maternal tongue ; and 
I was equally glad to find in him a confidence which 
contributed to strengthen mine. I accepted his offer, 
therefore, with gratitude, and we immediately set out. 
My readers will hot doubt, that my first care on the 
road was to ask him, by what adventure he had been 
transplanted amongst the Houzouanas. He informed 
me, that he was born in the neighbourhood of the 
Camis, and had lived several years subject to the com- 
pany ; but that, having been treated in various in- 
stances with injustice, he had deserted with a negro 
slave belonging to the same master, and, after wan- 
dering about for a long time, had at last sought an 
asylum and protection among the Houzouanas. The 
negro had died from the effect of a poisoned arrow, by 
which he was wounded in a skirmish the horde had 
been engaged in with a strange tribe. Being thus de- 
prived of his companion, he continued to live with his 
protectors, and by his courage lie was become in a 
manner their chief. 

I excused his desertion; it appeared to me lawful 
and right; but I could not comprehend why he had 
preferred a residence among banditti, whose profession 
was robbery and murder. Having some what mildly 
reproached him on this account, he addressed me as 
follows:?— 

YOL. II, p 
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" The Houxouanas are by no means, what jam sap- 
pose them to be, murderers by profession. If they 
sometimes shed blood, it is not from a thirst of carnage, 
but to make just reprisals, that they take up arms. 
Attacked and persecuted by surrounding nations, they 
have found themselves reduced to the necessity of fly- 
ing to inaccessible places among the barren mountains, 
where no other people could exist. 

" If they find antelopes and damans to kill ; if the 
nymphs of ants are abundant ; or if their good fortune 
brings them plenty of locusts, they remain within the 
precincts of their rocks ; but, if the provisions neces- 
sary to subsistence fail, the nations in their neighbour- 
hood must suffer. From the summits of their moun- 
tains, they survey at a distance the countries around ; 
and, if they observe cattle, they make an incursion to 
carry them off, or slaughter them upon the spot, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but they never kill, except to 
defend their lives, or by way of retaliation to revenge 
an antient injury. 

«« It happens sometimes, however, that, after very 
fatiguing expeditions, they return without booty ; either 
because the objects of their attack have disappeared, or 
because they have been repulsed and beaten. In such 
cases, the women, exasperated by hunger, and the 
lamentation of their children crying for food, become 
almost furious with passion. Reproaches, insult, and 
threats, are employed ; they wish to separate from 
such dastardly men, to quit husbands destitute of cour- 
age, ami to seek others who will be more anxious to 
procure provisions for them and their children. In 
short, having exhausted whatever rage or despair can 
suggest, they will pull off their small apron of modesty, 
and beat their husbands about the head with-it till 
their arms are weary of the exercise. 

" Of all the affronts which they can offer, this is 
the most insulting. Unable to withstand it, the men 
m their turn become furious. They put on their war- 
cap, a sort of helmet, made with the skin that covers 
the neck of the hyeena, the long hair of which forms a 
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crest that floats oyer the heady and, setting out like mad- 
men, never return till they have succeeded in carrying 
off some cattle. 

44 When they come hack, their wives go to meet 
them, and extol their courage amidst the fondest caress- 
es. In a word, nothing is then thought of but mirth 
and jollity; and, till similar scenes are recalled by 
similar wants, past evils are forgotten." 

Such was the substance of the details by which my 
guide endeavoured to justify the conduct of the Houzou- 
anas— a conduct rendered necessary by want, and suffi- 
ciently authorised by their quality of savages. With 
our laws, civilisation, manners, aud the prejudices we 
thence imbibe, we consider it as something monstrous to 
find, in the savage state, hordes of free-hooters, who give 
themselves up to continual rapine, to w^r, and its con- 
comitant dangers, in order to avoid hunger, and liud 
the means of appeasing it. But„which is^ in reality, the 
greatest savage — he who has lands and flocks, who fixes 
himself to one spot, who is acquainted with barter, and 
subsists by the practice of commerce ; or he who trusts 
merely to (lis strength, and waits for the moment of 
need, before bethinks of procuring what he may have 
occasion for ? Laws, civilisation, and morals, must un- 
doubtedly have the preference 5 but the evils which they 
often bring in their train infinitely diminished, in my 
eyes, the misfortune of inhabiting a desert, and of being 
thereby ignorant of them. 

When my Hottentot arrived at the camp, his pr es- 
sence occasioned a sort of stupor. Had he fallen from 
the clouds, he could not, in my opinion, have produced 
more astonishment. He was soon surrounded bv my 
people, each wishing to know by what singular adven- 
tures he had got to such a distance from his native 
country. So highly was their curiosity excited that 
they never quitted him 5 and, after they had given 
him some refreshment, they employed the remainder 
of the time till the moment of our departure, without 
suffering him to rest during the night, even in putting 
questions to him and hearing his replies. 
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Next morning I proceeded, as I bad announced, t** 
pitch my tent on the banks of the rivulet. In my way 
thither. I still observed that saline substance of which. 
I have Already spoken ; but oa the mountain it no long- 
er existed, and I could discover no traces of it. 

The return of the Hottentot freed the Houzouanas 
from their fear; and the accounts which be gave of 
my behaviour inspired them with the utmost confi- 
dence. Scarcely had I arranged my camp, when they 
all came in a friendly manner to visit me,. You won let 
have supposed that we had been long united by recip- 
rocal sentiments of fraternity; but it was not thua 
with ray people. The name Houzouanaa had struck 
their minds with so much dread, their prejudices were 
so deeply rooted, that they could not look at them 
without a panic j and, till the moment of our depar~ 
ture, they continued to behold them with the same 
horror. 

What, during my first journey, had been the fear 
they entertained of the Caffres, such in my second was 
that inspired by the Houzouanas ; and 1 had no more 
1*ope of curing it in the present than in the former 
instance. The savage, surrounded by ene*mies and 
dangers, must necessarily be mistrustful and suspi- 
cious. I •*, among the enemies he has to dread, there 
are some who . are truly formidable, his mistrust is 
converted into terror. The name alone of these will 
make him tremble ; he gives credit to the mostimprob- 
able tales and most ridicujous. fables that may be told 
respecting them ; and, being thus previously subjected 
by this timidity, he becomes an easy conquest. The 
first successful expedition is sufficient to establish the 
empire of one horde over all the rest. Such has bee» 
the fortune of the Houzouanas ; their name is, trans- 
mitted with terror from mouth to mouth ; their re- 
nown is conveyed from district to district, even to the 
Cape, where the most absurd relations are propagated 
concerning them. Their wandering life gives to these 
relations additional credit; the impossibility of know- 
ing them doubles? in the eyes of the other savages^ 
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their real strength; and they are believed to be nu- 
merous, because they are seen always active, and take 
their enemies by surprise. 

Their horde, very inconsiderable of itself, wat still 
more so at this time, by the absence of part of those 
who composed it. They had gone out, as they term 
it, to procure provision; and there remained in the 
kraal twenty -seven men only, seven women, and a few 
children. These waited for the return of their com- 
panions, in order to quit their establishment, and re- 
pair in a body, by a south-west route, towards the 
mouth of Orange -Hirer. Men, whose mode of life Sub- 
jects them to the continual apprehension of being at- 
tacked, or who are frequently obliged to make distant 
excursions, cannot long inhabit the same spot It 
was only in the course of their passing it, that they 
had settled near the rivulet ; ana it was a fortunate 
circumstance for me that I fell in with them. 

The' Houzouanas are of low stature; and a person 
five feet four inches in height is accounted among 
them very tall; but in their little bodies, perfectly 
well proportioned, are united, with surprising strength 
and agility, a certain air of assurance, boldness, and 
haughtiness, which awes the beholder, and with which 
I was greatly pleased. Of all the savage races, I have 
seen none that appeared to be endowed with so active 
a mind, and so hardy a constitution. 

Their head, though it exhibits the principal charac- 
teristics of that of the Hottentot* is, however, rounder 
towards the chin. They are also not so black in corp* 
plexion 5 but have the lead colour of the Malays, dis- 
tinguished at the Cape by the name of biuguinte. Their 
hair, more woolly, is so short, that I imagined at first 
their heads to have been shaved. The nose too is still 
flatter than that of the Hottentots ; or, rather, they 
seem altogether destitute of a nose; what they have 
consisting of two broad nostrils which project at most 
but five or six lines. Accordingly, mine being the only 
one in the company formed after the European man- 
*er, I appeared in their eyes as a being disfigured by 
F 2 
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nat-re. They could not be ~J*2£*!ffit. 
ence, which they .con^d ' - f * ^dence among 
tv } and, during the first «TJ "Jit1«4 on my coun- 
them, I saw their eyes continuaUr S^Jbablc. 
teiiance, with an air of .^"J*™^^ ou »>ua»*» 
From this conform *£«*£ °J n ^? 8 ome, *«* 
when seen in profile, is the ™verse_ °V ^ , d iB frent, 
considerably resemble, an ape, ^henbeh« 

he presents, on the first view, an « ""T"^ ' The 
peafanee, as half the faee •••■•*£• *f£ *eye« *> 
features, however, are » «F?"T?' ' fcWstoguWy 
large and lively, that, ^*£^££Zl£ 
of look, the countenance i* t«4erably sgreea^ - ^ 

As the heat of the climate in ^J%£3£ wh ole 
clothing .unnecessary, he contrnues, „?"£ covering 

than a very small jackal-skin fastened r «-• tw 

by two thongs, the extremities of which hang « ^ 
hfa knees, hardened by ^~gZ£^St+* 
ness, he becomes so insensible to the £"™J? hmrmam 
atmosphere, that, when he removes ^J^J^hoS 
sands of the- level country to the snow *™ * J? ^ 
frost of hi* mountains, he seems indifferent to, am* 
not even to feel, »he cokk Hottentot*. 

His hut iu no wise resembles that of ^P. . 1 ,"^ 
It appears as if cut vertically through the ™ dd ' e ' fj 
thSttL hut of a lioWentot would make two V *«** 
of the Houzouanas. During their emigrations,- W*y 
leave them standing, in order that.if any other horo* 
of the same nation pass that way, they may »■*•"• 
of them.— When on a journey, they have nothing** 
repose on but a mat suspended from two sticks, ana 
placed hi an inclined position. They often even sleep 
on the bare ground. A projecting rock is then suffi- 
cient to shelter them ;• for every tiling is suited to a 
people whose constitutions are proof against the se- 
verest fatigue. If, however, they stop any whereto 
sojourn for a while, and find materials proper for con- 
structing huts, they then form a kraal ; but they abatt^ 
don it on their departure, as is the case with all the 
hut? which they erect. 
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T his custom of labouring for others of their tribe 
announces a social character and a benevolent dispo- 
sition. They are, indeed, not only affectionate hus- 
band* a«d good fathers, but excellent companions. 
When they inhabit a kraal, there is no suck thing a- 
mong them as private property ; whatever they possess- 
is in common. If two hordes of the same nation meet, 
the reception is on both sides friendly ; they afford 
each other mutual protection* and coufer reciprocal 
obligations; . In abort,, they treat one another as breth- 
ren, though perhaps they are perfect strangers, and 
have never seen each other before. 
Active and nimble by nature, the Houzouana con- 
i aiders it as amusement to climb mountains and the 
! most elevated peaks; and their skill in this respect 
was very advantageous to me, The- rivulet near which 
I encamped had a coppery taste and a nauseous smelly 
which rendered it impossible for me to drink the water. 
My cattle, accustomed to the bad water of the coun- 
try, were satisfied with it: but I was afraid that it 
i Aight injure my people 5 and I would, on that account, 
1 tot permit them to- use it* The Houzouanas had no- 
Bilk to give me, as they possessed only a few wretch* 
ed cows which they had plundered. Having asked 
them if they knew of any good spring in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which I couidisend my company to pro- 
cure a supply of water, they set out themselves in an 
instant, without making me a reply, clambered up the 
mountains, and in less than two hours brought back, 
aH ray leather bottles and vessels fail of excellent 
water. 

During the whole time of my residence on the rivu- 
let, they rendered me the same service, uniformly dis- 
playing the same zeal and the same readiness. One 
tf these expeditions wouhLhave employed my Hotten- 
tots a whole' day. 

When on a journey, scarcity of water gives them 
no uneasiness, even in the' middle of a desart. By a 
particular art they can discover water that is conceal- 
ed in thr bowels of the earth y and their instinct^ in 
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this point, is even superior to that of the other Afrt- 
cans. Animals, in like cases of distress, find water 
also 5 but it is only by the smell. There must be * 
current of air to convey to them the exhalation which 
rises from it, and consequently they must be to the 
leeward.— -While I resided in the desert, during my 
first journey, my savages had shewn more than once 
the same faculty 5 and I myself acquired it also from 
their instruction, as I have mentioned in my narratiVe-- 
The Houzouana, more expert, employs only bis sight.- 
He throws himself flat on the ground, takes a distant 
view, and, if the space which he traverses with his eye 
conceals any subterranean spring, he rises and points 
with his finger to the spot where it is to be found. Tfee* 
only thing by which he discovers it, is that ethereal 
and subtile exhalation which evaporates from- every 
current of water, when not sunk to to* great a depths 

With regard to pools and other collections fortned' 
by the rain, as their evaporation is more sensible, they 
are discoverable even when hid by an eminence or a 
hill ; and the vapour of streams, such as rivers or rivu-' 
lets, being stiH more abundant, is so distinctly marked 
by it, that their course, and even all their sinuosities; 
may be traced. 

1 endeavoured to learn this art of the Houzouanas, 
during the time I resided amongst them. I followed' 
their example, and practised their lessons ; and was 
at length able to make similar discoveries, and with as 
much certainty. My talent, however, was far from 
being so extensive as theirs; for, owing either to the 
natural weakness of my sight, or the want of experi- 
ence, I could distinguish water at no greater distance 
than three hundred paces, while they could perceive 1 
it at a distance much more considerable. 

The only arms of the Houzouanas are bows and ar- 
rows. The arrows, which are very short, are carried 
on the shoulder in a quiver, about eighteen inches in 
length, and four in diameter, made ot the bark of the 
aloe, and covered with the skin of a large species of 
lizard, which these wanderers find in all their rivers* 
particularly on the banks of Orange and Fish-River. 
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Obliged to maintain a numerous troop, and being de~ 
siroua that the whole horde should participate in my 

ne, of which I procured abundance, I went out dai~ 
o the chace^always accompanied by a great num- 
ber of the Houzouanas. If I hunted in the mountains* 
I climbed the rocks with them. In the plain I used 
one of my horses ; but, whether they followed me or 
were employed in driving towards me the zebras and 
antelopes, they shewed themselves indefatigable ; and,, 
however fast I rode* I always found them keep pace 
with me. 

*My people, prejudiced against this nation, were fill* 
ed with atarm whenever they saw me thus occupied* 
Every report of my gun made them tremble* They 
continually imagined that the Houzouanas were in the 
act of assassinating me, and that they should afterwards. 
experience themselves the same fate 5 and they never 
beheld me return to my camp without testifying their 
'joy , considering me as a man escaped from death. 

'For myself, being daily employed in renderingnthem 
services, and seeing these savages, on their part, ever 
regdy to oblige me> I laughed at such vain terrors* In. 
my way of judging, I had nothing to apprehend from a 
people who gained so much by my presence, and who 
would, consequently, have been considerable losers by 
I my death. 

During the long excursions which we made together, 
I they in no instance belied their character. In many 
respects they, appeared to resemble the Arabs* who, 
being also wanderers, and, like them, brave and addict- 
ed to rapine, adhere with unalterable fidelity to their 
engagements, and defend, even to the last drop of their 
blood, the traveller who civilly purchases their services* 
and puts himself under their protection. 

If my plan of traversing from south to north the 
whole of Africa was at all practicable, I repeat it, it 
could have been accomplished only with the Houzou- 
ana*. I am convinced that fifty men of this temperate* 
brave, and indefatigable nation would have been suffi- 
cient to enable me to carry it into execution ; and I 
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shall always regret thai I became acquainted with then 
too late for the trial, and at a period when numberless 
misfortunes had compelled me, for a time at least,, tl 
renounce the idea. 

With whatever confidence, however, their fideiitt 
had inspired me, I did not neglect the precaution? 
dictated by prudence. 1 never trusted myself witt 
them beyond the precincts of my camp, unless when 
well armed. I will even confess that, at first, I madl 
my people keep watch ; that I had constantly a dog i% 
my tent during the night, and that my fire-arms wert 
always well loaded. — But at the same time, I rausl 
also acknowledge that, in taking these precautions, f 
had not so much in view the Houzouanas of the horde, 
as the rest of their nation, who, not being acquainted^ 
and having contracted no alliance with me, might dis- 
cover my fires, and think themselves authorised to 
take me by surprise, and attack me in the night, afte^ e 
the manner of those free-booters known in general by ' 
the name of Boshmen. j r 

My adventures have given me already many oppor- a 
tunities of speaking of these Boshmen. I have before 1 e 
said, that the people at the Cape comprehend under- H 
this general appellation every man, of whatever nation: to 
or colour, who, deserting, retires to the forest or the* 
mountains, there to associate with other fugitives,^ 
live with them under such laws as a band of robbers * is 
may be supposed to form, and subsist by rapine, with-' ti 
out even sparing similar associations of his fellows and 1 
equals. ^ 

The Houzouanas, being known only by their incur* St 
sions and plundering, are in the colonies often con- V 
founded with the Boshmen, and distinguished by the * 
same appellation. Sometimes, however, from their » 
tawny colour, they are called the Chinese Hottentots ; jd 
and, by means of this double denomination, ill-inform- * 
cd travellers may easily be led into an error, of which * 
t lie consequence must be, that their narratives will be * 
replete with absurdity and falsehood. ^ 

Thejr real name, and the only one which they give 
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tamselves, is that of Houzouana ; and they have no* 
bog in common with the Boshmen, who are hot a dis- 
fact people, but a mere collection of fugitive? and 
fee -bookers. The Houzouanas form no alliances but 
jnong themselves. Being almost always at war with 
lie surrounding nations, tbej never mix with them; 
pd, if they consent at any time to admit a stranger 
pto their hordes, it is only after a long acquaintance, 
[ sort of apprenticeship, during which he has given 
roofs of his fidelity, and established his courage, 
fhe Hottentot whom I found there, had submitted 
p this trial, and from the mariner in which he had 
(quitted himself, was held in the highest estimation. 
Though the Houzouanas are wanderers in their 
pun try, and soend the greater part of the year in 
(migrations and distant excursions, they inhabit an 

E intense* district, of which, indeed, they are almost 
e sole inhabitants, and from which, in my opinion, 
lo nation would be able to expel them. It forms that 
part of Africa, which, in a direction from east to 
Pfest, extends from Caffraria to the country of the 
Greater Nimiguas* With regard to its breadth from 
louth to north, I am ignorant of its extent ; but I 
believe it to be very considerable $ and not only be- 
cause an immense territory is necessary to so wan- 
dering a people, but also because I have reason to 
think the individuals of this nation to be very nu- 
merous. 

It is supposed at the Cape that their population is 
ifflall ; and the reason of this opinion is, that when 
they emigrate to the western coasts, whether for the 
purpose of subsisting there for a time or to plunder, 
they are never seen in large bodies. Bufwith these 
people this is only a atratagem. Afraid of being at- 
tacked, were their numbers jtnown, they conceal their 
march as much as possible.-^They pursue their course 
through the narrowest defiles, or over the tops of 
mountains; and frequently even they travel only bjr 
.night. This causes them to be the more dreaded ; and it 
is often imagined that they are already in the neigh- 
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hourhood, when they are a hundred, or perhaps tw 
hundred leagues distant* 

I am inclined to believe that the Houzouanas are 
the original stem of the various nations inhabiting ai 
present the southern* part of Africa, and that from 
them all the tribes of the eastern and western Hot 
tentots are descended. Proofs of this, I think, may 
be perceived in their features* and in that clapping 
noise in the tongue when they speak, which in them 
is much more striking. 

These,- however, are vague conclusions, insufficient 
to establish the fact in question, which requires mor< 
decisive testimonies. The people themselves know 
nothing of their origin. In vain did I several timet 
interrogate them on the subject; they always replie< 
that they inhabited the same country, which had bees 
inhabited by their ancestors 5 and this was all the satis 
faction I could obtain. 

Ya^llant's Travels in Africa. 

$BCT. CXIX. 

OF THE AFRICAN ELEPHANTS. 

After travelling fourteen leagues, which was th^ 
business of three days, I arrived at the Green-River. 
But how much, did I still deceive myself by the dreams 
of my imagination I 

The first object I noticed on my arrival was the 
dung of an elephant, yet warm. . This indicated that 
some of these animals were near. I took Swanepoel 
with me, and, without losing time, set off to trace 
them, while my camp was erecting. To see me de- 
part attended only by a single man. it seemed as if I 
were going to kill a hare or a rabbit. Formerly I 
should not in this manner have ventured at such sport; 
but insensibly we become hardy, so that the greatest 
dangers appear no more than common occurrences. 

We had not proceeded three hundred paces before 
we perceived five elephants standing in the midst of 
the trees that skirted the riven Each of us singled 
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out hfs object, each brought down his beast, and the 
other three fled. At the report my hunters hastened 
to us ; and when arrived, my old Swanepoel, hitherto 
> considered by them as an honest fellow fit only to take 
' care of my chickens, tauntingly pointed at the ele- 
phant he had killed, and asked if they could mend 
the shot. 
k The animals were both males, and nearly of the 
* same height and hulk, measuring about ten feet each.* 
This is the usual size of elephants in Africa, where 
it is very rare to meet with any that reach to eleven. 
t or twelve feet. They were, however, not of the same 
' age, and consequently their tusks were very unequal ; 
i those of one weighing seventy or eigtrty pounds, while 
\ those of the other did ndt exceed five-and 'thirty or 
f forty. 

What convinced me still more of the difference of 

their ages, was, that the heavier tusks were nearly 

solid throughout, while the others were hollow two 

thirds of their length : the elder, too, had his grinding 

I teeth much worn, while the grinding teeth of the other 

| were in good preservation and entire. The ivory of 

I old elephants, being more compact and heavy, is more 

valuable, and fetches a higher price : from its density 

it takes also a finer polish, appears whiter, and is less 

liable to grow yellow. * 

The Green-River was covered with aquatic fowls of 
all kinds, particularly pelicans, flamingoes, and wild 
geese. I also met with the night-heron, the crested 
purple heron, the common heron, and the black stork, 
all exactfy similar to those of Europe. 

The dead elephants procured me several birds of 
prey. I constructed, within shot of their carcasses, a 
little harbour, m which I concealed myself to lie in 
wait for such birds as should come to feed on, them. 
From morning tilt night they alighted by hundreds*, 
and I killed such as appeared to me to deserve the- 
preference. 

* Ten feet eight inches English. 
VOL, II. Q 
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During my residence at Green-River, I ctagej J 
encaminfent Beveral times, and thus travelled ojer^ 
space of eight or ten leagues on * taii^ A*{W 
/quitted them, and gained those of the «•» J tilDC . 
mt the very place where I met Pinar for tie »"* ^ 
I spentthe night there, and next day ^"^J^ 
towards the mountains to the south. The roa rf 
terrible for my wagons. After V^Mnrf arid 
six hours, we arrived at the foot of a chain oi 
mountains, .the bare, and rusty ™**"^ x £ m vA 
resquely heiped on one another, « Jg^Scolalrf 
fantastic spectacle 5 but none could te better caic u 
for a retreat to the Boshmen. On seeing them, I *n 
pered to myself that I ought to be on my guard I , jet, 
notwithstanding my mistrust, I was taken unaware*- 

My people were busy in pitching my camp. *f 
the meantime, having perceived some "™-f^*"£ 
of a scarce species, which I have named me 
wood -pecker, followed them, and found m J s -*" / d 
sensibly on one of the cliffs, from which I overlook 

my camp. • -■ ■ 1 -~ a rar~ 

Suddenly I heard three discharges of my Urge car 
bine, as signals of alarm. Looking about me, 1 » 
on the one hand, my people running in disot der,. * f 
on the other, a party of Boshmen, who had seized my, 
oxen, and were driving them into a defile, where w*j 
would soon «be out of sight. _ * ' m ' 1 

I descended the mountain with precipitancy, ana, 
when I arrived art its foot, I found Klaas galloping to 
inform me of my misfortune. He gave me his horse. 
I mounted it, and rode full speed toward the denie / 
but I had scarcely advanced fifty paces, when my 
horse stumbled in a porcupine's hole, and threw nte 
on my side. My faH was so severe, that, when i 
arose, I could not use my' left arm, and I imaging 
my nnoulder to be dislocated. Klaas came to me: 1 
ordered him to remount the horse, while I returned to 
the camp on foot, unable to take any part in thin ad- 
venture, and leaving my people to terminate it in the 
best way they -could. It was night before they return* 
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ed, when I learned with sorrow, that two of thcBosh- 
inen had been killed. All my oxen, however, were 
brought back except three ; and these were not missed 
till we were about to depart the next day. 

That the robbers might not make another attempt, I 
departed at daj -break, and by a march of six or seven 
hours, in the same direction as the day before, I ar- 
rived at a place where I was met by some Hottentots 
of the horde of Klaas Baster, who knew me. They 
informed us, that his horde had quitted the mountains 
of Namero, and had settled five leagues from the spot 
where I was. 

Baster being still with me, I conceived myselfrbound 
ingratitude, after the important services I had receiv* 
ed at his hands, to restore him in person to the arms 
of his wife, his children, and friends. I repaired, 
therefore, to the horde. His return occasioned inex- 
pressible joy ; which was so much the greater, as they 
supposed us to be dead, and had despaired of ever 
seeing us more. It was in consequence of this per- 
suasion, that they had thought proper to remove and 
settle in another place. 

The people of the horde told me another piece of 
news, which gave me still greater pleasure than the 
former ; it was, that the Worthy Schoenmaker had also 
quitted the mountains, and established his camp in 
the neighbourhood. Eager to see this honest being, 
for whom I had so great an esteem, and to whom I 
owed so many obligations, I instantly paid him a visit, 
and embraced him with the tenderest affection. 

The services which he had exerted himself to render 
me were alive in my memory and my heart, and I 
wanted no new motive to interest me in his behalf : 
but I confess I could not behold him surrounded witli 
his wives and children, like a good father and kind 
husband, without feeling myself still more inclined to 
serve him to the utmost of my power. 

I acquainted him with the design I had formed of 
soliciting his pardon, and of obtaining from the gov- 
ernment leave for him to return to the colony. He 
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thanked me with emotion for the kindness of my in ten - 
tions : but, though he had great confidence in the friend- 
ship with which colonel Gordon honoured him, and 
still greater in the zeal I displayed for his welfare, 
he had little hope of my success ; no instance, he 
said, of such pardon having ever been known. 

I encouraged him as much as I could, by assuring 
htm of the warmth with which I would solicit the favotfr. 
Indeed that with which he inspired me at the moment 
was so great, that, not doubting of success, I protested 
he should soon hear from me, and requested him to 
be in readiness to set off at the earliest notice. 

He listened to my consolatory promises with tears : 
but the fear of their failure was predominant ; and his 
imagination, so long tortured with continual anxiety, 
depicted to him a thousand chimeras, which he dared 
not combat himself, and which 1 had great difficulty to 
destroy. 

To dissipate these gloomy ideas, and revive his 
spirits, I turned his mind to another object I spoke 
to him of his little hermitage near the Orange, related 
my adventure with the travellers I had met, and told 
him how I had taken upon myself to dispose of the 
place, and bestow it on an unfortunate family ; not 
doubting, from the testimonies he had given me of his 
friendship, but he would confirm a gift made without 
his consent. As I had supposed, he approved it with- 
out the smallest hesitation. 

" When I arrived in these deserts," said he, " I was 
without shelter, and without resource, like those oa 
whom you have bestowed your protection. My own 
misfortunes have rendered me sensible to those of 
others. I congratulate myself on the good use you 
have made of my little estate. May it prove the asy- 
lum you wish, and long preserve, the remembrance of 
its founder, and of him who has thus consecrated it by 
an act of benevolence !" 

Vaillant. 
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SECT. CXX. 

PERSONS AND QUALIFICATIONS 09 THE ABORIGINES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The males of the Cherokees, Muscogulges, Simin- 
. oles, Chicasaws, Chactaws, and confederate tribes of 
the Creeks, are tall, erect, and moderately robust; 
their limbs well shaped, so as generally to form a per- 
fect human figure ; their features regular, and coun- 
tenance open, dignified, and placid ; yet the forehead 
and brow so formed, as to strike you instantly with 
heroism and bravery*; the eye, though rather small, 
yet active and full of fire; the iris always black, and 
the nose commonly inclining to the aquiline. 

Their countenance and actions exhibit an air of 
magnanimity, superiority, and independence. 

Their complexion, of a reddish-brown or copper col- 
our ; their hair long, lank, coarse, and black as a 
raven, and reflecting the like lustre at different ex- 
posures ±0 the light. 

The women of the Cherokees are tall, slender, erect,. 
and of a delicate frame 5 their features formed with 
perfect symmetry, their countenance cheerful and 
friendly, and they move with a. becomipg. grace and 
dignity; . ' 

The Muscogulge women, though remarkably short of 
stature, are well formed 5 their visage round, features 
regular and" beautiful ; the brow high and arched, the 
eye large, black and languishing, expressive of mod- 
esty, diffidence, and' bash fuhn ess ; these charms are. 
their defensive and offensive weapons, and they know 
very well how to play them off; and, under cover of 
these alluring graces, is concealed the most subtle arti- 
fice ; they are, however, loving and affectionate : they 
are, I believe, the smallest race of women yet known, 
seldom above five feet high, and I believe the greater 
number never arrive to that stature; their hands- and 
feet not targer than those of Europeans of nine or ten 
years of age: yet the men are of gigantic stature, a 
foil size larger than Europeans j many of them above* . 
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•ix feet, and few under that, or five feet, eight or ten 
inches ; their complexion much darker than any of the 
tribes to the north of them that I have seen. This de- 
scription will, I believe, comprehend the Muscogulges, 
their confederates, the Cbactaws, and I believe the 
Chicasaws (though I have never seen their women,) 
excepting however some bands of the Siminoles, Uches, 
and Savannucas, who are rather taller and slenderer, 
in their complexion brighter. 

The Cherokees are yet taller and more robust than 
the Muscogulges, and by far the largest race of men I 
have ever seen ;* their complexions brighter and some- 
what of the olive cast, especially the adults ; and some 
of their young women are nearly as fair and blooming 
as European women. 

The Cherokees, in their dispositions and manners, 
are grave and steady ; dignified and circumspect in 
their deportment 5 rather slow and reserved in con- 
versation 5 yet frank, cheerful, and humane ; tena- 
cious of the liberties and natural rights of man ; secret, 
deliberate, and determined in their counsels ; honest, 
just, and liberal, and ready always to sacrifice every 
pleasure and gratification, even their blood, and life 
itself, to defend their territory and maintain their 
rights. They do homage to the Muscogulges with re- 




congresa and treaty of Augusta, when these people ac- 
ceded, with the Creeks, to the cession of the New 
Purchase; where were about three hundred of the 
Creeks, a great part of whom were warriors, and 
about one hundred Cherokees. 

The first day of convention opened with settling the 
preliminaries, one article of which was a demand on 

• There are, however, some exceptions to this general obserra- 
tion, as 1 have myse\f witnessed Their present grand chfeFor 
emp.r r (the Little Carpenter, Atta-kull-kulla) i,% man of re . 
markaWy small suture, slender, and of a dehWe frame, the only 
♦MUnce I saw in the nation ; but he is a man of superior a bitftfcA 
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the part of the Georgians, to a territory tying on the 
Tugilo, and claimed oy them both, which tt seems the 
Cherokees had, previous to the opening of the con- 
gress, privately conveyed to the Georgians unknown to 
the Creeks The Georgians mentioning this as a matter 
settled, the Creeks demanded in council, on what foun- 
dation they built that claim, saying they had never ced- 
ed those lands. The Georgians answered, that they 
bought them of their friends and brothers, the Cherokees. 
The Creeks nettled and incensed at this, a chief and 
& warrior started up, and with an agitated and terrific 
countenance, frowning menaces and disdain, fixed 
his eyes on the Cherokee chiefs, and asked them what 
right they had to give away their lands, calling them 
old women, and saying they had long ago obliged 
them to wear the petticoat ; a most humiliating and 
degrading stroke, in the presence of the chiefs of the. 
whole Muscogulge confederacy, of the Chicasaws, 
principal men and citizens of Georgia, Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, in the face of 
their own chiefs and citizens, and amidst the laugh 
and jeers of the assembly, especially the young men 
of Virginia, their old enemies and dreaded neigh- 
bours : but humiliating as it really was, they were 
obliged to bear the stigma passively, and even without 
a reply. x 

And moreover, these arrogant bravos and usurpers 
carried their pride and importance to such lengths, as 
even to threaten to dissolve the congress and return 
home, unless the Georgians consented to annul the se- 
cret treaty with the Cherokees, and receive that terri- 
tory immediately from them, as acknowledging their 
exclusive right of alienation ; whiclr was complied with, 
though violently extorted from the Cherokees, contrary 
to right and sanction of treaties ; since the Savanna 
river and its waters were acknowledged to be the natur- 
al and just bounds of territory betwixt the Cherokees 
and Muscogulge s. 

The national character of the Muscogulges, when 
considered in a political view, exhibits & portraiture of 
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a great or illustrious hero. A proud, haughty* and 
arrogant race of men, thej are brave and valiant 
in war, ambitious of conquest, restless and perpetually 
exercising their arms, yet magnanimous and merci- 
ful to a vanquished enemy, when he submits and seeks 
their friendship and protection : always uniting the 
vanquished tribes in confederacy with them $ when they 
immediately enjoy, unexcejrtionably, every right of Free 
citizens,- and are, from that moment, united in one 
common band of brotherhood. They were never 
known to exterminate a tribe, except the Yamasees* 
who would never submit on any terms, but fought it- 
out to the last, only about forty or fifty of them escap- 
ing at the last decisive battle, who threw themselves 
under the protection of the Spaniards at St- Augus- 
tine. 

According to their own account, which I believe to 
be true, after their arrival in this country, they joined 
in alliance and perpetual amity with the British colo- 
nists of South Carolina and Georgia, wjiich they never 
openly violated % but, on the contrary, pursued, every , 
step to strengthen the alliance 5 and their aged chiefs to ' 
this day speak of it with tears of joy, and exult iathat 
memorable transaction, as one of the toost glorious, j 
events in the annals of their nation. 

As an instance of their ideas of political impartial jus- 
tice and homage to the- Supreme Being, as the high arbi- 
ter of human transactions, who alone claims the right of. 
takmg away the life of man, I beg leave to offer to the 
reader's consideration the following event, as I had it 
«!p°« e ™ outh «>f a Spaniard, a respectable inhabitant 
, of East Florida. Y 

tnJJ!* -so ".o f the Spanish Governor of St Augustine, 

sor£ Wlt '"^oung gentlemen, his friends and as- 

KSrT ?ttr * ? esi S n of amusiri § themselves 

irovffih^ Sp ? rt at >«ting and fishmg. Having 

■So^ fii£7 8C iT eS V th a co «venient bark, ammani* 

couV ^ U S lef *f • the ? 8et «ail, directing their 

■WSI mJ&„J aor ^ k the coast, towards the point of 

onoa, putting into bays and rivers as conveniencf 
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and the prospect of game invited them. ' The pleasing 
rural and diversified scenes of the Florida coast, imper- 
ceptibly allured them far to the south, beyond the Span- 
ish fortified post. Unfortunate youths ! regardless of 
the advice and injunctions of their parents .and friends, 
still pursuing, the delusive objects, they entered a 
harbour at evening, with a view of chasing the roebuck 
and hunting up the sturdy bear, solacing themselves 
with delicious fruits, and reposing under aromatic 
shades ; when, alas ! cruel unexpected event ! in the 
beatific moments of their slumbers, they were surround- 
ed, arrested and carried off, by a predatory band of 
Creek Indians ; proud of the capture of such a prize, 
they hurry away into cruel bondage the hapless youths, 
conducting them by devious paths through dreary 
swamps and boundless savannahs, to their nation. 

At that time the Indians were at furious war with 
the Spaniards, scarcely any bounds set to their 
cruelties on either side : in short, the miserable youths 
were condemned to be burnt. 

But there were English traders in these towns, who, 
learning the character of the captives, and ex pec tine 

treat rewards from the Spanish governor if they could 
eliver them, petitioned the Indians on their behalf, 
expressing their wishes to obtain their rescue, offering 
a great ransom ; acquainting them at the same time, 
that they were young men of high rank, and one of 
them the governor's son. 

Upon this, the head men, or chiefs of the whole na- 
tion, were convened, and, after a solemn and mature de- 
liberation, they returned the traders their final answer 
and determination, which was as follows : 

'« Brothers and friends, We have been considering 
"upon this business concerning the captives— and that un- 
der the eye and fear of the Great Spirit. You know that 
these people are our cruel enemies ; they save no 
lives of us red men, who fall in their power. You say 
that the youth is the son of the Spanish governor 5 
we believe it ; we are sorry he has fallen into our 
hands, but he is our enemy : the two young men (hia 
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friends ) are equally our enemies 5 we are sorrjr to sec 
them here 5 hut we know no difference in their flesk 
and blood : they arc equally our enemies ; if we save 
one we must save all three : but we cannot do it; 
the red men require their blood to appease the spirits 
of their slain relatives ; they have entrusted us with 
the guardianship of. our laws and rights, we cannot | 
betray the in. ^ m 

" However, we have a sacred prescription relative | 
to this affair, which allows us to extend mercy to a '! 
certain degree : a third is saved by lot : the Great Spir- 
it allows us to put it to that decision ; he is no respect- 
er of persons." The lots were cast. The governor'* 
son was taken and burnt. 

If we consider them with respect to their private 
character, or in a moral view, they must; I think, claim 
our approbation, if we divest ourselves of prejudice, 
and think freely. As moral men they stand in no need 
of European civilization. 

They are just, honest, libera*, and hospitable to 
strangers ; considerate, loving, and affectionate to their 
wives and relations ; fond of their children ; industri- 
ous, frugal, temperate, and persevering ; charitable and 
forbearing. I have been weeks and months amongst 
them and in their towns, and never observed the least 
sign of contention or wrangling ; never saw an instance 
of an Indian beating his wife, or even reproving Iter 
in anger. In this case they stand as examples of re- 
proof to the most civilized nations, as not being defec- 
tive in justice, gratitude, and a good understanding; 
for indeed their wives merit their esteem, and the most 
gentle treatment ; they being industrious, frugal, care- 
ful, loving, and affectionate. 

The Muscogulges are more volatile, sprightly, and 
talkative than their northern neighbours* the Chero- 
kees : and, though, far more distant from the white set- 
tlements than any nation east of the Mississippi or 
Ohio, appear evidently to have made greater advances 
towards the refinements of true civilization, which can- 
not, in the Least degree, be attributed to the good ex* 
ample of the white people. 
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Their internal policy and family economy at once 
engage the notice of European travellers, and incontro- 
vertibly place these people in an illustrious point of 
view : their liberality, intimacy, and friendly inter- 
course with one another* without any restraint of cere- 
monious formality, as if they were even insensible of 
the use or necessity of associating the passions or af- 
fections of avarice, ambition, or covetousness. 

A man goes forth on his business or avocations ; he 
calls In at another town; if he wants victuals, rest, or 
social conversation, he confidently approaches the door 
of the first house he chooses, saying, ** I am come 5" 
the good man or woman replies, " You are ; it is well." 
Immediately victuals and drink, are ready ; he eats and 
drinks a little, then smokes tobacco, and converses 
either of private matters, public talks, or the news of 
the town. He rises and says, "T go i" the other an- 
swers, " You do." He then proceeds again, and steps 
in at the next habitation he likes, or repairs to the 
; public square, where are people always conversing by 
day, or dancing all night, or to some private assembly, 
i as he likes ; he needs no one to introduce him, any 
more than the blackbird or thrush, when he repairs to 
the fruitful groves, to regale on their luxuries, and en- 
tertain the fond female with evening songs. 
"It is astonishing, though a fact, as well as a sharp 
reproof to the white people, if they will allow them- 
selves liberty to reflect and form a just estimate, and ' 
I must own elevates these people to the first rank 
amongst mankind, that they have been able to resist 
the continual efforts of the complicated host of vices, 
that have for ages over-run the nations of the old world, 
and so contaminated their morals ; yet more so, since 
vast armies of these evil spirits have invaded this con- 
tinent, and closely invested them on all sides. As- 
tonishing, indeed ! whetv we behold the ill, immoral 
conduct of too many wM^jjeople, who reside amongst 
them : notwithstanding which, it seems natural, eligi- 
ble, and even easy, for these simple, illiterate people, 
to put in practice those beautiful lectures delivered to 
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us by the antient sage* and philosophers, and record- 
ed for our instruction. 

I saw a young \ ndian in the nation, who, when pre* 
ent, and TLbo1din«r the scenes of mad ^temperance 
and folly acted by the white men in the town, clapped 
his hand\o his breast, and with a smile IfJ^^J 
if struck with astonishment, and wrapt m o,e and 
adoration to the Deity 5 as who should say, « ^O thou 
great and good Spirit! we are indeed sensible of thy 
oenignitv and favour to us red men « ^njn* •» « 
understanding of white men. We did not koov. ? be 
fore thev came amongst us, that mankind could b* 
come ao'base, and fall so far below the dignity of their 
nature. Defend us from their manners, laws, a^ 

P °The Muscogulges, with their confederates, theChsc- 
taws, Chicasaws, and perhaps the Cherokees, eminent- 
ly deserve the encomium of all nations, for their wis- 
dom and virtue in resisting, and even rep* 11 '!^ ™! 
greatest, and even the common enemy of mankind, « 
feast of most of the European nations,! mean spirituous 
liquors. . , 4 - a 

The first and most cogeot article in all their treaties 
wtifc the white people is. that there shall not be any *m« 
*fc*pirituous liquors sold or' brought into their town, 
and the traders are allowed but two kegs (five gallons 
each.) which is supposed to be sufficient for a compa- 
ny, to serve them on the road 5 and if any of this re- 
mains on their approaching the towns, they must .spill it 
on the ground, or secrete it on the road, for it nn* 8t 
not come into the town. 

On my journey from. Mobile to the nation, just after 
we had passed the junction of the Pensacola road with 
our path, two young traders overtook us on their way 
to the nation. " We inquired what news ? They in- 
formed us that they were running about forty kegs « 
Jamaica spirits (which by dashing would have made 
at least eighty kegs) to the nation ; and after h»nH 
left the town three or four days, they were surprised 
on the road in the evening, just after they bad come 
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to camp, by a party of Creeks, who discovering their 
species of merchandize, they forthwith struck their 
tomahawks into every keg, giving the liquor to the 
thirsty sand, not tastiug a drop of it themselves ; and 
they had enough to do to keep the tomahawks from 
their own skulls. 

How are we to account for their excellent policy 
hi civil government ? it cannot derive its influence 
from coercive laws, for they have no such artificial 
system. Divine wisdom dictates, and they obey. 

We eee and know full well the direful effects of 
this torrent of evil, which has its source in hell ; and 
we know surely, as well as these savages, how to di- 
vert its course and suppress its inundations* Do 
we want wisdom and virtue ? Let our youth then 
repair to the venerable councils of the Muscogulges. 

Bartram's Travels in North America. 
SECT. CXXL 

OOTERNMENT AND CIVIL SOCIETY OF THE 
ABORIGINE? OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The constitution or system of their police is simply 
natural, and as little complicated as that which is sup- 
posed to direct or rule the approved economy of the 
ant and the bee j and seems to be nothing more than 
the simple dictates of natural reason* plain to every 
one, vet recommended to them by their wise and vir- 
tuous eiders as divine, because necessary tor securing 
mutual happiness : equally binding and effectual, as 
being proposed and assented to in the general combi- 
nation ; every one's conscience being a sufficient con- 
viction, the golden rule (do as vou would be done by,) 
instantly presents to view, and produces a society of 
peace and love P which in effect better maintains hu- 
man happiness, than the most complicated svstem of 
modern politics, or sumptuary laws, enforced by co- 
ercive means : for here the people are all on an equali- 
ity 9 as to the possession and enjoyments of the com- . 
vol. n. a 
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mon necessaries and conveniences of life,— for las 
uries and superfluities they have none. 

This natural constitution is simply subordinate 
and the supreme, sovereign, or executive power r© 
sides in a council of elderly chiefs, warriors, and 
others, respectable for wisdom, valour, and virtoe. 

At the head of this venerable senate, presides the>ii 
mico or king, which signifies a magistrate or chief ru 
ler : the governors of Carolina, Georgia, fcc.*are called 
micos ; and the king of England is called Ant-apala- 
mico-clucco, » that is, the great king, over or beyond 
*the great water. 

The king, though he is acknowledged to be the 
first and greatest man in the town or tribe, and ho- 
noured with every due and rational mark of love and 
•esteem, and when presiding in council, with a humi- 
lity and homage as reverent as that paid to the most 
despotic monarch in Europe or the East ; and when 
absent, his seat is not filled by any other person, yet 
he is not dreaded ; and when out of the council, be 
associates with the people as a common man, conver- 
ses with them, and they with him, in perfect ease and 
familiarity. 

The mico or king, though elective, yet his advance- 
ment to that supreme dignity must be understood in a. 
very different light from the elective mouarchs of the 
old world, where the progress to magistracy is gener- 
ally effected Uy schism, and the influence of friends, 
gained by craft, bribery, and often by more violent 
efforts ; and, after the throne is obtained, by measures 
little better than usurpation, he must be protected and 
supported there, by the same base means that carried 
him thither. 

But here behold the majesty of the Muscognlge 
mico ! he does not either publicly or privately beg of 
the people to place him in a situation to command and 
rule them ; no, bis appearance is altogether mysterious* 

* Ctacco *i6»ifies great or excellent. 
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m a beneficent deity he rises king over them, as the 
sun rises to bless the earth ! : 

^ No one wilt tell you how or when he became their 
king* but' he k universally acknowledged to be the 
greatest person among them,' and he is loved, esteem- 
ed, and reverenced, although he associates, eats, 
drinks, and dances with them in common as another 
man ; his /dress is the same, and a stranger could not 
distinguish the king's habitation from that of any other 
citizen, by any sort of splendour or magnificence ; yet 
he perceives they act as though their mico beheld them, 
'himself invisibles In a word, their mico seems to 
them the representative of Providence,' or the Great 
Spirit, whom they acknowledge to preside over and 
influence their councils and public proceedings. He 
personal 1 j presides daily in their councils, either at 
the rotunda or public square ; and even here his voice, 
in regard to business* in hand, is regarded no more 
than any other chief's or senator's, no farther than his 
advice, as being, the best and wisest man in the tribe, 
and not by virtue of regal prerogative. But whether 
their ultimate decisions require unanimity, or only a 
majority of voices? I am uncertain 5 But probably 
where there is a majority, the minority voluntarily 
accede. 

The most active part the mico takes is in the civil 
goverment of the town or tribe : here he has the pow- 
er and prerogative of calling a council, to deliberate 
on peace and war, or all public concerns, as inquiring 
into, and deciding upon complaints and differences ;. 
but he has not the least shadow of exclusive executive 
power. He is complimented with the first visits of 
strangers, giving audience to ambassadors, with pre- 
sents ; and he has also the disposal of the public gran- 
ary. 

The next man in order of dignity and power is the 
great war-chief: he represents and exercises the dig- 
nity of the mico in his absence, in council 5 his voice 
is of the greatest weight in military affairs ; his power 
and authority are entirely independent of the mico, 
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though, when a miqo goes on an expedition, he head* 
the army, and is there the war-chief. There are 
many of these war-chiefs in a town or trine, \ybo 
are captains or leaders of military parties 5 ther are 
elderly men, who in their youthful days have distin- 
guished themselves in war, by valour, subtlety, ajid 
intrepidity ? and these veteran chiefs, in a great de- 
gree, constitute their truly dignified and venerable 
senates* 

There is in every town or tribe a high priest, usual- 
ly called by the white people jugglers, or conjurors, 
besides several juniors, or graduates. But the an- 
ti.ent high priest or seer presides in spiritual affairs, and 
Is a person of consequence ; he maintains and exer- 
cises great influence in the state, particularly in mi- 
litary affairs ; the senate never determine on an expe- 
dition against their enemy without his counsel and 
assistance. These people generally believe that their, 
seer has communion with powerful invisible spirits, 
who they suppose have a share in the rule and govern- 
ment of human affairs, as wellas the elements ; that 
he can predict the result of an expedition 5 and his in- 
fluence is so great, that they have been known fre- 
quently to stop, and turn back an army, when with- 
in a few days journey of their enemy, after a marcli 
of several hundred miles- 5 and indeed their predicti- 
ons have surpriscd^many people. They foretell rain or 
drought, and pretend to bring rain at pleasure, cure 
diseases, and exercise witchcraft, invoke or expel evH 
spirits, and even assume the power of directing thun- 
der and lightning. , ° 
* These Indians are by no means idolaters, unless 
their puffing the tobacco smoke towards the sun, and 
t!S1[ *Q e W^ance of the new moon,* may be ' 
termed so. So tar from idolatry are they, that they 
have no images amongst them, Lr any religious rite 

t/3 veil : •incesleerin* whTjhT ? g J? * ^^d she took* under 
Is whamed to *hw 2r f«ce k\ 8Un th « e two <* three nights. sh«. 
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or ceremony that I could perceive 5 Uut adore the 
Great Spirit, the giver and taker away of the breath 
of life, with the moat profound and respectful homage. 
They believe in a future state, where the spirit exists, 
which they call the world of spirits, where they en* 
joy different degrees of tranquillity or comfort, agree* 
ably to their life spent here : a person who in his life 
has been an industrious hunter, provided well for his 
family, an intrepid and active warrior, just, upright, 
and done all the good he could, will, they say, in the 
world of spirits, live in a warm pleasant country, 
where are expansive, green, flowery savannas and high 
forests, watered with rivers of pjire waters, replenish* 
ed with deer, and every species of game ; a serene, 
unclouded, anil peaceful sky ; in short, where there is 
fulness of pleasure, uninterrupted. 

They have many accounts of trances and visions 
of their people, who have been supposed to be dead, 
but afterwards reviving, have related their visions, 
which tend to enforce the practice of virtue and the 
moral duties* 

Before I went amongst the Indians, I had . often 
heard it reported, that these people, when their pa- 
rents, through extreme old age, become decrepit and 
helpless, in compassion for their miseries, send them 
to the other world,, by a stroke of the tomahawk or 
bullet. Such & degree of depravity and species of 
impiety always appeared to me so incredible, inhuman, 
and horrid, that it was with the utmost difficulty I 
assumed resolution sufficient to inquire into it 

The traders assured me that ihey knew no instance 
of such barbarism.; but that there had* been instances 
of the communities performing such a* deed at the 
earnest request of the victim. 

When I wa* at Mucclaffe town, early one morn- 
ing, at the invitation- of the chief trader,* w.e repaired 
to the public square, taking with us some presents for 
the Indian chiefs. On our arrival we took our seats 
in, a circle of venerable men, round a fire in the cen- 
tre of. the area: other citizens were continually com- 
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ing in, and amongst them I was struck with awe an< 
veneration at the appearance of a very aged man 5 hi 
hair, what little he had, was as white as snow 5 h 
was Conducted by three young men, one having holt 
of each arm, and the third behind to steady hitn. (M 
his approach the whole circle saluted him, " Wet 
come ;" and made way for him : he looked as smiiiE 
and cheerful as youth, yet stone-blind by extreme o!< 
age : he was the most antient chief of the town, am 
they all seemed to reverence him. Soon after the ok 
man had seated himself, I distributed my presents; 
giving him .a very fine handkerchief and a twist of 
choice tobacco, whidj passed through the hands of an 
elderly chief who sat next him, telling him it was a 
present from, one of their white brothers, lately arrived 
in the nation from Charleston : he received the present 
with a ami le, and thanked me, returning the favour 
immediately with his own stone pipe ana cat-skin of 
tobacco : and then complimented me with a long ore* 
tion,. the purport of which was the value he set on the 
friendship of the Carolinians. He said, that when he 
was a young man, they had no iron hatchets, pots, < 
hoes, knives, razors^ nor guns* that they then made 
use of their own stone axes, clay pots, flint knives, 
bows and arrows $. and that he was the first man who 
brought the white people's goods into his town, which 
he did on his back from Charleston, five hundred 
miles on foot, for they, had uo horses, then amongst 
* them. 

The trader then related to me an aneedote con*. 
cerning this antient patriarch, which occurred not 
long before* 

One morning, after his attendants had led him to. 
the council fire, before seating himself, he addressed 
himself to the people after this manner :— 

" ITou yet love me ; what can I do now to merit 
your regard ? nothing ; I am good for nothing 5 1 can- 
not see to shoot the buck or hunt up the sturdy bear $ 
I know I am but a burthen to you ; I have lived long 
enough 1 now let my spirit go ; I want to see the war- 
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riors of my youth in the country of spirits (baring his 
breast) : here is the hatchet, take it and strike." They 
answered with one united voice, ^ We will not 5 we 
cannot $ we want you here." 

BERTRAM* , 

SECT. cxxn. 

DESCRIPTION O* THE INDIANS, ABORIGINES OF GUI.* 
ANA, IN SOUTH AMERICA $ FRCpf A NARRATIVE O? 
[ AN EXPEDITION- TO. SURINAM,... ^ ,. 

These Indians, who appear the happiest creature* 
under the sun, are divided into many easts or tribes, 
and are in general of a copper colour $ while the ne- 
groes of Africa, that live under the same degree of 
latitude, are perfectly blacks This, however incon- 
ceivable it may .appear, is easily accounted for, when 
one considers, first, that the American Julians in 
Guiana are constantly refreshed by the cooling sea 
breeze, or easterly wind,. that blows between the tro- 
pics ; and th,at; those, who dwell in .Terra-Fir ma and 
rem, on the westcoasty enjoy that same easterly 
breeze, still kept cool by the great chain of inland 
mountains over which it passes,, and. which have their 
summits perpetually covered with snow; while the 
inhabitants of Africa, south of the river Senegal, get 
the same east wind rather heated than cooled, by the 
prodigious quantity of inland, hot,, sandy deserts .over 
which it passes. * 

These are the most- probable reasons why the Ame- 
ricans are. of a copper colour, on red, and the inhabi- 
tants of Africa, called negroes, are' black, viz. the 
one being more burnt by the sun than the other, and 
not because they are two distinct races of people: 
since no person who examiues and reflects, can avoid 
seeing tha^ there is, but one race of people on the 
earth, who differ from each, other only according to 
the soil and climate in which they live. I am farther 
of opinion, that these Aborigines, or Indian natives, 
will appear to have still less, title to be called a dia^ 
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tinct people from those of the old continent, when 
consider the proximity of Russia to North America, 
whence apparently they have emigrated, and hitherto 
but thinly peopled the New World, the Mexicans and 
a few others excepted, till they were butchered by 
Spanish avarice and superstition. A happy people I 
call them still, whose peace and genuine morals have 
not been contaminated with European yicesj and whose 
errors are only the errors of ignorance, and not a 
rooted depravity of a pretended civilisation, agd a^ 
spurious and mock Christianity— 

* Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind 
" Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
"His soul proud science never taught to stray 
" Far a* the solar walk, or- milk? way ; 
" Yet simple nature to his hope has men, 
" Behind the okmd-topt hill, an fcamtrier heaven; 
"Some safer, world in depth of woods embraced, 
" ifiP e nft PP' er i'knd in the wat'ry waste; 
"Where slaves once more their native land behold; 
'* No fiends lormen-t, no Christian thirst for gold. 
•• To be, contents his natural desire, 
" He asks ne angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
u But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
" His faithful dog shall bear him compear. 
•« Go, wiser tho« ! and, in thy scale of sense, 
"•* Weigh thy opinion against Providence.** 

For my part I must say, with Socrates, that thfo- 
feind of poverty is alone the truest kind of riches 5 a* 
those who want least approach nearest to the god?, 
fwho want nothing. 

Ail the Guiana Indians believe in God as the su- 
preme author of every good, and never inclined tJo 
them an injury 5 but thtfy worship the devil, whom- 
they call Yawahoo, to prevent his afflicting them with 
evif and to whom they ascribe pain, disease, wounds, 
and death; and where an Indian dies, in order to 
avert future fatality,, the whole family, soon after, 
leave the spot as a place of residence. 
. ^he ^ana Indians are a perfectly free people, that 
*s, they have no division of land, and are without any 
government, excepting that in most families the eldest 
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acts as captain, priest, and physician, to whom thfij 
pa j a reverential obedience : these men are called 
I*eii or Tagayers, and as in some civilized nations 
live better than all others. 

Polygamy is admitted among them, and every In- 
dian is allowed to take as many wives as he can pro- 
vide for, though he generally takes hut one, of whom 
he is extremely jealous,, and whom he knocks on the 
head the moment he receives a decided proof of her 
tncontinency. These Indians never heat their children 
on any account whatever, nor give them any educa- 
tion* except in hunting, fishing, running, and swim- 
ming ; yet they never use abusive language to each 
other, nor steal ; and a lie is totally unknown among 
them. To which I may add, that no people can be 
• more grateful when treated with civility ; of whieh I 
shall in future relate a remarkable instance; but I 
must not forget that, on the other hand, they are ex- 
tremely revengeful, especially when, as they suppose, 
they are injured without provocation. 

The only vices with which to my knowledge they 
are acquainted, if such amongst them they may be 
called, are excessive drinking when opportunity offers, 
and an unaccountable indolence : an Indian's only oc- 
cupation, when he is not hunting or fishing, being to 
lounge in his hammock, picking his teeth, plucking the 
hairs from his beard, examining his face in a bit of 
broken looking-glass, &c. 

The Indians in general are very cleanly people, 
bathing twice or three times every day in the river, or 
the sea. They have all thick hair, which never turns 
grey, and the head never becomes bald; both sexes 
pluck out every vestige of hair on their bodies, that 
on the head only excepted : it is of a shining black, 
which the men wear short, but the women very long, 
hanging over the back and shoulders to their middle, 
as if they had studied the scriptures, where it is said 
that long hair is an ornament to a woman, but a dis- 
grace to a man. 

The Guiana Indians are neither tall, strong, nor mus- 
cular : but they are straight; active, and generally in a 
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good state of health. Their faces have no expression, 
whatever, that of a placid good -nature and content ex- 
cepted ; and their features are beautifully regular, with 
small black eyes, thin lips, and very white teeth. How- 
ever, all the Guiana Indians disfigure themselves more 
or less by the use of arnotta or rocovv, by them called 
cosowee, and by the Dutch orlean. The seeds of the 
arnotta being macerated in the juice of lemon, and 
mixed with water, and gum that exudes from the matp- 
na tree, or with the oil of castor, composes a scarlet 
paint, with which all the Indians anoint their bodies, 
and even the men their hair, which gives their skin the 
appearance of a boiled lobster ; they also rub their nak- 
ed bodies with caraba or crab-oil. This, it must be 
allowed, is extremely useful in scorching climates, 
where the inhabitants of both sexes go almost naked. 
One day, laughing at a young man Who came from the 
neighbourhood of Cayenne, he answered me in French, 
saying* " My akin, sir, is kept soft : too great perspira- 
tion is prevented* and {he inusquitoes do not siing me. 
as they do you : besides its beauty, this is the use of 
my painting red. * Now what is the reason of your 
painting white ?" meaning the* powder in the hair : 
H yoti are, without any reason, wasting your flour, dir- 
tying your coat, and making yourself look grey before 
your time." 

These Indians also make use -of a deep purple blue,, 
which they call tapawripa jf.\mt this is purely for orna- 
ment, and is absolutely indelible for about nine days. 
It is the juice of a fruit in size like a small apple that 
grows on theZai^wa4ree v and which is bruised and ma- 
cerated in water* With this, these people make fig- 
ures on their faces, and all over their bodies, resemb- 
ling hieroglyphics, like those that were a few year* 
since called d la Grtqm in Europe, and are atiil cut in 
coal grates, fenders, &c» So very permanently does 
this paint adhere to the skin, that one of our officers, 
who could not believe the fact, having, by way of fro- 
lic, made a pair of enormous whiskers with it on hi* 
face, was obliged, to our great amusement, to stay at 
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Paramaribo with them for abave a week, and wait till 
they gradually disappeared. 

The only dress worn by these Indians consists of a 
slip of black or blue cotton, worn by the men to cover 
their nakedness, and called cami$a : something like 
that of the negroes. Being wound round their loins, 
it passes through between their thighs, and the ends of 
it, which are very lone, they either throw over their 
shoulders, or negligently let them trail on the ground. 
For the same purpose, the women wear an apron of 
eotton, with party-coloured ^lass beads strung upon it, 
which they call queiou. This covering is of no great 
aize. being only about one foot in breadth by eight inch- 
es in length, ornamented with fringes, and fastened 
round the waist with cotton strings; but being heavy, 
though of no larger dimensions, it answers all the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. 

In pronunciation, the language of the Indians in 
general much resembles the Italian, their words being 
sonorous and harmonious, mosily terminating with a 
vowel, as may be observed by the few specimens above. 
They have no calculation of time, a string with some 
knots being the only calendar they are acquainted 
with. Their musical instruments consist of a kind of 
flute called tootoo< and made of a single piece of thick 
reed, on which they make a sound no better than the 
lowing of an ox, without either measure or variety. 
Another instrument is also used by them to blow up- 
on, called quarto, (by Ovid a syrinx ; by some poets 
Pan's ckaunterj and consists of reeds of different 
lengths, that are joined together like the pipes of «an 
organ, hut even at the top, which they hold with both 
hands to the lips, and which, by shifting from side to 
side, produces a warbling of clear but discordant 
sounds, agreeable to none but themselves; nor have I 
seen a better representation of the god Pan playing on 
his chaunter, than a naked Indian among the verdant 
foliage playing upon one of those reedy pipes* They 
also make flutes of the bones of their enemies, of 
which I have one now in my possession. Their dan- 
cing, if such it may be called, consists in stamping on 
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^eltnans^re a very «**^;"E3ftE 

selves, ^«m^SyiE£ t£ «SP»2 
warn or carbet that w in ey ™7."*™ fa r amU se each 
where, if they d6 not play o r dance, ^they ^ . 

other with fictitious •«^, «g^** fl»j ^ 
ghosts, witches, or dreams, during £*"* -foey 
gently burst i^ immoderate fite of taughte^ ^ 
JreaUy deligbt in ^^Cn^Xvnmscuoufy 
every day, men, ™ rae ^£tf n f swimmers without 
SSL 2SJ12 pa£ Se smallest * 
dSE^to committed, in either ™*s or actons^. 

The Indian girls are married when they »«*■"*" 
years old Thfceremony consists sunpl v ^J ^ 
La's offering a quantity of game and «**« "g 
catching, which if sheaccepta, he ^JEJJJ.? 
ouestiol, « Will you be my wife ?" If *• ■ M **2db 
& affirmative, the matte* is settled, *nd «« *£* 
celebrated in .'drunken feast, when a ^^J^ 
ture is provided for the young couple. The* J0*£ 
are delivered without any assistance, and witt . » n» 
inconvenience or suffering, that they seem exempt from 
the curse of Eve. Most .of these people «teemu«* 
flat forehead a mark of beauty, they compress the bows 
of their children, it is said, immediately after tneir 
births, like the Chactaws of North America. 

No Indian wife eats with her husband, but serve* 
him as a slave : for this reason they can take but very 
little care of their infants, which nevertheless are al- 
ways healthy and undeforraed. When they travel they 
carry them in small hammocks slung over one shoulder, 
in which sits the child, having one leg before and the oth- 
er behind the mother. For an emetic they use the juke 
of tobacco* which they seldom smoke. 

When the Indians are dying, either from sickness 
or old age, the latter of which is most frequently toe 
cause, the devil or mnennoo is at midnight exercised 
by the jkr or priest, by means of rattling a calabash 
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filled with small stones, peas, and beads, accompanied 
by a long speech. This office is hereditary, and by 
these pretended divines, no animal food, as I have be- 
fore said, is publicly tasted, and yet, on the whole, they 
live better than all the others. When an Indian is 
dead, being; first washed and anointed, he is buried 
naked, in a hew cotton bag, in a sitting attitude, his 
head resting on the palms of his hands, his elbows on his 
knees, and all his implements of war and hunting by his 
side ; during which time his relations and neighbours 
rend the air by their dismal lamentations ? but soon af- 
ter, by a general drunken riot, they drown their sorrow 
till the following year. This practice, by the way, 
bears some affinity to Dr. Smollett's description of a 
burial in the highlands of Scotland, At the expiration 
of the year, the body, being rotten, is dug up, and the . 
bones distributed to all the friends and acquaintance ; 
during which ceremony the former rites are repeated 
for the last time, and the whole, neighbourhood look 
out for another settlement. Seme tribes of Indians, 
having put their deceased friends in the above posture, 
place them naked for a few days under water, where 
the bones being picked clean by the piree and other 
fish, the skeleton is dried in the sun, and hung up to 
the ceiling of their houses or wigwams ; and this is 
done as the strongest instance of their great regard 
for their departed friend. 

Notwithstanding the Guiana Indians are upon the 
whole a peaceable people, they sometimes go to war 
among themselves, purely for the sake of capturing 
prisoners, to which they are too much encouraged by 
the Christians, who receive them in exchange for 
other commodities, and make them slaves, which is 
too frequently practised. But these kind of slaves 
are only for shew and parade, as they absolutely refuse 
to work, and if at all Hl-treated, or especially if beaten, 
they pine and languish like caged turtles, even refus- 
ing food, till by affliction and want they are exhaust 
td >and finally expire. 
The Indians always fight their battles by midnight: 

VOL. II. s 
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indeed their contest resembles more a siege than bat- 
tle, as these broils consist only in surrounding the 
-hamlets of their enemies- while they are asleep, mak- 
ing prisoners of the women, boys, and girls, while 
;they shoot the men with poisoned arrows, or with their 
clubs or apootoos divide their skulls when they come 
to close quarters 5 they also scalp their male prison- 
ers, bring home their hair, and even their bones, as 
trophies of war, add presents to their wives, unless 
they intend to sell them to the Europeans at Paramari- 
bo. In <their open rencounters, which happen very 
seldom, the bows and barbed arrows are their princi- 
pal weapons of offence $ with those they often kill at 
the distance of sixty paces; nay, the swiftest bird in 
its flight, provided it has the magnitude of a crow, 
seldom escapes them. In truth, such is the skill of 
these people at these manly exercises, that the best 
archers at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, must have 
yielded to their superiority* 

" Now with fall force the yielding how he heodc, 

" Drawn to so arch, md joint the doubling ends; 

" Close to his breast he strains the nerve below, 

*' 'Tin the barVd point approach the eircling bo*, 

" Th* impatient weapon whizzes on the wing; 

" Sounds the tough bow, and twangs the quivering string." 

Pom's Hon*. 

I shall only add further en this subject, that when 
/these Indians go to war they choose one general com- 
mander, whom they distinguish by the title of UilL 

Captain Stedman. 
SECT. CXXIIL 

WONDERFUL EFFECT FROM THE BITING OF A BAT. 

I cannot here forbear relating a singular, circum- 
stance respecting myself, viz. that, on waking about 
•four o'clock this .wording in my hammock, I was ex- 
tremely alarmed at finding myself weltering in cqp- 
.gelled bloocj, and without feeling any pain whatever. 
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ffaving started up, and ran for the surgeon, with a 
fire-brand iu one hand, and all over besmeared with 
gore? to which, if ad£ed my pale face, short hair, and 
tfcttered- apparel, he might weil ask the question,, 

" Be thou a spirit of health op rdoU* dfcrtiri'd, ''• 1 

•« Bring with thee airs of heav'n or blasts from hell ?" ] 

SHaKESPEAUE.' j 

The mystery htw r evefvte*, thaf I'had been bitten " 

b> the vampire or spectre of Guiana, which h tAn<f i 

called the flying-dog of New Spain, and by the Span- 
iards perrovolador ; this is no other than a bat of an 
enormous size, that sue ks the Mood from men and cat* 
tie when they are fast asleep, even sometimes till thejr 
die $ ami as the manner* in which they proceed is truly 
wonderful, i shall endeavour to give a distinct ac- l 

count of it. — K'lTowing by instinct that the person they 
intend to attach is in a sound slumber, they generally- 
, aHght near the feet ; where white the creature conti- 
i hues fanning with his enormous wings, which keeps 
| one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great 
\ toe, so very small indeed that the bead of a pin could 
scarcely be received into the wound, which is conse- 
miently not painful; yet through this orifiee he con- 
tinues to suck the blood, until he is obliged to dis- 
gorge. He then begins again, and thus continues 
sucking and disgorging till he is scarcely able to fly; 
and the sufferer has often been known to sleep from, 
time into eternity. Cattle they generally bite in the * 

ear, but always in such places where the blood flows 
spontaneously, perhaps in an artery — but this is en* 
tering rather on the province of the medical faculty. ♦ 

Having applied tobacco-ashes as the best remedy, and 
washed the gore from myself and from my hammock^ 
^observed several small: heaps of congealed blood all 
round the place where I had lain, and upon the ground': 
upon examining which, the surgeon judged that I had 
lost at least twelve or fourteen ounces during the 



night 



Stedman. 
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SECT. CXX1V. 

07 MERMAIDS. 

Major Abercromby, of the society service, assured? 
me that a mermaid was lately seen in the river Suri- 
nam. Lord Monboddo also positively affirms the. ex- 
istence of sea- women and sea-men, while he asserts 
that they were seen so late as 1720. Bui, however 
respectable his lordship's judgment and authority may 
fee on ether subjects, I can no more agree with him, a*< 
to men and women having fins and scales, than to their - 
having tails. 

The plain feet, in my humble opinion, is this, that 
ia many rivers between the tropics, both on the coasfc 
of Africa and South America, a fish sometimes appears 
half above the water, that bears a distant resemblance 
of the human species, but is smaller, nearly such as kt 
1794 was exhibited in London. The colour is of a 
blackish green ; the head is- round, With a deformed 
kind of a face ; a strong fin runs from near the eyes to. 
the middle of the back, which sometimes resemble* 
flowing hair : and the two supposed arms and hand* 
are two fleshy fins, or rather digitated swimmers y the 
female has breasts assuredly like a woman's, being a 
viviparous animal ; while the tail is exactly that of a 
fish $ in most of which properties it agrees with the 
seal, but this last has no fin along the back, rand is con- 
siderably larger, while ft never, appears erect above the 
water, like the former. The above information I had 
from several old negroes and Indians, who all agreed 
perfectly in the description ; some: added that they 
sang; which I apprehend to be no other than a grunt* 
ing noise which they emit like most other tropical fish 
and amphibious animals. 

They concluded by assuring me, that though they 
were scarce, nothing was more dreaded by their wives 
and children, than the watm-mama, which signifies 
the mother of the waters ; and by which name, strange 
to tell, they distinguish their Sybils. 

Stedma,k. 
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SEeT.CXXV. 

DESCRIPTION OTf ALEPPO, THE CAPITAL OF STRIA* 

A distant view of Aleppo fills the mind with ex-f . 
pectations of great splendour and magnificence. The 
mosques, the lowers, the large range of housfes witli 
flat roofs, rising above each other according to the 
sloping bill* on which they stand, the whole variegated 
with beautiful rows of trees, form all together a scene 
magnificent, gay, and delightful ; but, on entering the 
town, all those expected beauties vanish, and leave 
nothing in the streets to meet the eye, but a dismal 
succession of high stone walls,, gloomy as the recesses 
of a convent or state prison, and unenlivened by win- 
dews embellished, as with us, by " the human face di- 
vine." The streets themselves, not wider than some 
of the meanest alleys in London, overcast by the 
height of the prison-houses on either side, are rendered 
still more formidably gloomy by the solitude and silence 
that pervade them; while here and there a lattice* 
towards the top, barely visible, strikes the soul with . 
the gloomy idea of thraldom ; coercion, and imprison.-* 
Baent.- 

This detestable mode of building, which owes it* 
origin to jealousy and the scandalous restraints every 
man is empowered by the laws and religion of the 
place to impose upon the women consigned either by 
dale or birth to*hi& tyranny, extends not to the inside 
of the houses, many of which are magnificent and 
handsome, and all admirably suited to the exigences . 
of the climate, and the domestic customs and manner 
of living. of the inhabitants.^. 

The ciiy is~adorned, it ifrtwie,^ here and the*e, with 
mosques and appendant towers, called minarets, from 
which criers call the Faithful to prayers ; and in some 
of. the streets there are arches built at certain distan- 
ces ftom each other, so as to caruy the eye directly^ 
through them, and form a vista of considerable gran- 
deur : but all these are far from sufficient to counter- 
balance the general aspest of gloominess and solitudes 
s.2 
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which reigns over the whole, and renders it so peeu- 
liarky disgusting, particularly at first sight, to an 
Englishman who has enjoyed the gaiety and contem- 
plated the freedom of a city in* Great Britain. 

The mosques (Mahometan temples) are extreroelj 
numerous in this city ; indeed almost as much so as; 
churches and convents in the popish countries of 
Christendom. There is nothing in their external ap- 
pearance to attract the notice of the traveller, ©r in- 
dulge the eye of the architect ; they arc almost att of 
one form-^-an oolong quadrangle : and as to the inside, 
I never had an opportunity of seeing one 5 none but 
Mussulman being permitted to enter them, at least at 
Aleppo. 

The next buildings of a public kind to the mosques 
that deserve to be particularly mentioned, are the cara- 
vanseras— buildings which, whether we consider the 
spirit of beneficence and charity thai first suggested 
them, their national importance, or their extensive- 
utility, may rank, though not in splendour of ap- 
pearance, at least in true value, with any to be found 
in the world. 

Caravanseras were originally intended for, and arev 
»ow pretty generally applied to, the accommodation 
of strangers and travellers, though, like every other 
good institution, sometimes perverted to the purposes* 
of private emolument or public job : they are built at 
proper distance* through the roads of the Turkish do- 
minions, and afford the indigent or weary traveller aa* 
asylum from the inclemency of the weather $ are ia 
general very large, and built of the most solid and du- 
rable materials : have commonly one story above the 
ground flwwy the lower of which is. arched, and serves, 
for warehouses to stow goods, for lodgings, and for 
stables, while the upper is. used merely, for lodgings j. 
besides which, they are always accommodated wife 
a fountain, and have cooks'-shops and other convex 
niences to supply the wants of the lodgers. In Alep- 
po the caravanseras are almost exclusively occupied 

rented ' * * h ° m * fJ W> XxU 0ther *«■** 
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The suburbs of Aleppo, and the surrounding country*, 
ire rery handsome, pleasant, and, to a person coming 
out of the gloomy city, in some respects interesting; 
Some tossed about into hill and valley lie under the 
hands of the husbandman; others are covered with 
handsome villas ; and others again laid out in gardens, 
whither the people of Aleppo occasionally resort for 
amusement. 

The roofs of all the* houses are flat, and formed of a> 
composition which resists the weather effectually. On 
those most of the people sleep in the very hot weather : 
they are separated from each other by walls; but the- 
Franks, who Jive contiguous to one another, and who, 
from their disagreeable circumstances with regard to 
the Turks, 'are under the necessity of keeping up a 
friendly and harmonious intercourse togetner, have 
doors of communication, which are attended with these 
fortunate and pleasing advantages, that they can make 
a large circuit without descending into the streets, and 
can visit each other during the plague, without running 
the risk of catching the infection by going among the 
natives below. ; ' 

There is a castle in theeity, which I had nearly for- 
gotten to mention— the natives conceive it to be a 
place of great strength. It could not, however, with- 
stand the shock of a few pieces of ordnance for a day: 
It is esteemed a favour to-be permitted to see it ; and; 
there is nothing to recompense one for the trouble of 
obtaining permission, unless it be the prospect of the 
surrounding country, which from the battlements is. 
extensive and beautiful. 

Near this castle stands the seraglio, a large old 
building, where the bashaw of Aleppo resides : the 
whole of it seemed to be kept in very nad repair, con* 
sidering the importance of the place. It is surround* 
edby a strong wall of great height: besides which, 
its contiguity to the castle ia very convenient ; as, in 
case of popular tumults, or intestine commotions, the 
bashaw finds an' asylum in the latter, which com- 
mands and overawes the city, and is never without 
a. numerous garrbon under the command of an aga. 
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Such is the summary account T have* been able to 
'collect of Aleppo, the capital of Syria 4 which, mean 
though it is, compared with the capitals of Europe** 
countries, is certainly the third city for splendour* 
magnificence, and importance, in the vast extent ©f 
the Ottoman empire — Constantinople and Grand Cairo 
only excelling it in those points, and no other bearing 
any sort of competition with it, * 

Campbell* 

SECT. CXXVf .* 

OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 

The constitution of tjie country is laid down ex-* 
pressly in the Koran. The emperor of Turkey (com-' 
monly called the grand seignior) is a descendant of 
Mahomet, who pretended he had the Koran from* 
heaven : and he is as much bound-by the institutes of 
that book as -any subject in his realm— 4s as liable to 
deposition as they to punishment for breach of them, 
and indeed has been more than once deposed, and 
the next in succession raised to the throne. Thus far- 
it is obvious, his power is limited and under control. 
But that is not all ; it is equally certain that the- 
Turkish government i» partly republican f for though 
the people at large have no share, in the legislation, 
and are excluded by the Koran from it (which Koran 
has established and precisely ascertained their rights, 
privileges, and personal security,) yet there is an in- 
termediate power, which, when roused to exertion, is 
stronger than the emperor's, and stands as a bulwark 
between the extremes of despotism and them* This 
body is the Ulama^ composed of all the members of 
the church and the law, sufjerior to any\nobility, jeal- 
ous of their rights and privileges, and partly taken 
from the people, not by election, but by profession 
and talents. In this body are comprised the moulahs, 
the hereditary and perpetual guardians of the religion 
and laws of the empire : they derive their authority, 
as jnuch as the. emperor from the Koran, and, .when*. 
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leessary, act with ail the firmness resulting from * 
mviction of that authority ; which they often de* 
tonstrate by. opposing his measures, not only witb 
Bpunity* but success. Their persons are sacred y 
*d they can, by means of th* unbounded respeci 
1 which they are held, rouse the people to arms, and 
iroceed to depose. But, what is much more, the era- 
fcror cannot be deposed without their concurrence. 

If, by this provision of the constitution, the power 
f the monarch is limited, and the personal security 
( the subject ascertained, on the one ha»d ; the ener- 
gy of the empire in its external operations is, on the 
ifther, very frequently and fatally palsied by it. De-r 
da rat ions of war have been procrastinated, till an in- 
prions and irrecoverable act of hostility has been sus- 
tained ; and peace often protracted, when peace would 
kave been advantageous. The Ulama being a nume- 
gous body, it has been found always difficult, often 
impossible, to unite so many different opinions ; and 
nothing being to be done without their conference, the 
ixecutive power finds it often impossible to take a de- 
cisive Step in a crisis of advantageous opportunity.. 
But as this code of laws and government is received 
as a divine revelation, binding both prince and people,, 
and supposed to be sealed in heaven, the breach of it 
would be sufficient to consign even the monarch to de- 
position and death. 

One striking feature in the constitution of Turkey 
is> that neither. blood nor splendid birth are of them- 
selves sufficient to recommend a man to great offices* 
Merit and abilities alone are the pinions which can 
lift ambition to its height. The cottager may be ex- 
alted to the highest office in the empire ; at least, 
there is no absolute impediment in his way ; and 1 be- 
lieve it has often happened,. Compare this with France 
under its late monarchy, where no merit could raise 
a man from the canaille. This, 1 say, is one. of the 
cnterions of a free Qopstitution, *nd Turkey is, $o ftp 
democratic* 
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Perhaps there is no part of the world where the* 
flame of parerttal affection burns with more ardent and 
unextinguishable strength, or is more faithfully re- 
turned by reciprocal tenderness and filial obedience, 
than Turkey* Educated in die most unaffected de- 
ference and pious- submission to their parent's willy 
trained both by precept and example to the greatest 
veneration for the aged, and separated almost from 
their infancy- from the women, they acquire a modes- 
ty to their superiors^ and a bashfulness and respects- 
fill deportment to the weaker sex, which never cease 
to influence them through life. A Turk meeting a- 
woman in the street, turns his head from her, as if 
looking, at her were criminal ; and there is nothings 
they detest so much, or will more sedulously shun, 
than an impudent audacious woman. To get the bet- 
ter of a Turk, therefore, there is nothing further ne- 
cessary, than to let slip a virago at him, and he in-- 
stautly retreats. 

Among the variety of errors and moral absurdities^ 
falsely ascribed to the Mahometan religion, the ex- 
clusion of women from Paradise holds a very conspicu- 
ous place, as a charge equally false* and absurd ; on 
the coutrary, the women have their fasts, their ablu- 
tions, and the other religious rites deemed by Mahome- 
tans necessary to salvation. Notwithstanding, it has 
been the practice of travellers to have recourse to in- 
vention, where the customs of the country precluded 
positive information*; and to give their accounts rathe* 
from, the suggestions of their own prejudiced imagina- 
tions, than from any fair inferences or conclusions, 
drawn from the facts that, came under their obser* 
ration.. 

(Jaupbellw 
SECT. CXXVII. 

A CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE THAT OCCURRED, DtTRINCr 

mr. Campbell's stay at aleppov 
ONKday a friend fa French gentleman) who escort 
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-*d me through the town, called to draw me out 
with htm for a walk ; he said, he wished to show me 
some of the caravanseras, observing, that he thought 
I should be entertained with a view of them. I agreed 
to go V and lie brought me to two, which, after he had 
•shewn to me and explained their principle, police and 
and etiquette, I could not help admiring and approv- 
ing. To both these were attached eating-houses and 
coffee-houses, and every appendage that could ren- 
der them convenient and comfortable. As we were 
about leaving the last, I observed my friend stop and 
Ksten attentively. « Come hither," said he, after 
a minute's pause; " come into this coffee-house: 
here is something going forward -that may amuse 
•you." 

We accordingly entered the coffee-house, where 
we saw a number of people, some seated in the Turk- 
; »h fashion, some on low stools, and some standing j 
•ami- in the middle a man walking to and fro, speaking 
| ia an audible voice, sometimes slowly, sometimes wita 
fOapidity, varying his tones occasionally with all the 
inflexions of a corresponding sense. I could not un- 
derstand him, but he seemed -to me to speak with 
" good emphasis and a good discretion :" his action 
was easy to him, though expressive and emphitical ; 
and his countenance exhibited strong marks of elo- 
quent expression. I could not help staring with as- 
toBishraent at a scene so new to me, and felt great 
approbation at the tenes and manner of this extra- 
ordinary orator, though I could not understand a sin- 
'gle word he said. H« was listened toby all with 
great attention, and -the Turks {albeit not used to 
*ta laughing mood) frequently betrayed strong symp-- 
toms of risibility; but in the height and torrent of 
| his speech he broke suddenly off, scampered out of 
the door, and disappeared. I set it down that he 
was a maniac or lunatic of an ingenious kind, and 
was for going away. " Stay," says my friend, * rest 
Jtere you are for a few minutes $ let us hear far- 
ther" 
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The orator had scarcely been, gone three nanutei, 
when the ream was filled with the buzz, of convey 
tion, a word of which I could not understand, o* 
which my guide listened to very attentively. M 
length the buzz began togrow loud, and soon increas- 
ed into clamour ; when a scene ensued of so ^TT * 
dicrous a kind as forced me to cram ray handkercwe 
into my month to suppress a laugh, or at Least sow 
stifle it as to avoid observation. In short, they 
were disputing violently, and the beards were, w I 
once before mentioned to you, aU wagging. I »* 
came more convulsed with mirth ; and my friend, see- 
ing thit I was likely to give offence, took me under 
the arm, and hurried me out of the coffee-house; & 
.retired into a porch in the caravansera, where I ga* 
vent to my suppressed laughter till my sides' wert 
sore, and my eyes ran tears. u 

« In the name of God, my friend, " said I, * td 
me what is the meaning of all that extravagant seen 
to which we have just now been witness : who is tw 
madman that spoke so much ? and why did they » 
quarrel after he went away ?" 

" Come, come," said he, « let us retire to ro; 
house, and I will there explain the whole of it to yoq 
from beginning to ending.'' 

I accordingly accompanied him home, where «« 
found a very gay circle assembled, to whom he de- 
scribed my astonishment $ recounting my immoderati 
laughter, till they all laughed very nearly as immode- 
rately as myself. « You must know," said he, ad- 
dressing himself to me, « that he. whom you took tt 
be a madman, is one of the most celebrated composer* 
and tellers of stories in Asia, and oiily wants the aw 
-of printing, to be perhaps as eminent in reputation 
for making Contes, as Marmontel or Madame D'Anoifc 
As we passed along I heard his <voice, and, knowiq 
iit, resolved to let you see him, and brought you in « 
the purpose. He was entertaining the company «»» 
A very curious, interesting, and comical story, tw 
subject of which was avarice ; the hero a -wiser * 
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ttlie name of Cassem. His misery and avarice are re* 
presented in it as bringing him into a variety ^of 
scrapes, which waste his wealth ; and his character 
is drawn with such strength of colouring, and marked 
with such grotesque lines of humour — he related it, 
moreover, with bo much wit, in such admirable Ian- 
: guage, and embellished and enforced it with such ap- 
propriate action, utterance, and emphasis— that it 
riveted, as you saw, the attention of all his auditors, 
And extorted laughter even from Turkish gravity." 

« But how came he to break off so suddenly ?" 

said L 

" That," returned my friend, " is apart of the art 

i of his profession, without which he could not live": 

.just as he gets to a most interesting part of the story, 

» when he has wound the imagination of his auditors 

Up to the highest climax of ^expectation, he purposely 

r. breaks off to make them<>eager for the rest. He is 

r^sare to have them all next day, with additional num- 

\ bers, who come on their report, and he makes his 

Kterms to finish the, story," 

" Why, then," interrupted I, « why did they who , 

f remained behind fall disputing r" 
? » " That I will explain to you," said he. " Just as 
he broke off, Casseni«the miser (who, as far as I heard, 
I, /seems as well drawn as Moliere ? s Svare^) having al- 
ready suffered a thousand whimsical misfortunes and 
I dilapidations of fortune, is brought before the Cadi 
for digging in his garden, on the presumption that he 
was digging for treasure. As soon as the historian 
- was gone, they first applauded him, and then began 
r to discuss his story, which they one and all agreed 
*» praising highly : and when they came to talk of the 
probable issue of the sequel of it, there were almost 
as many opinions ad there were men in company; . a 

^ each maintained his own, and they went to logger- 
heads,*^ you saw, about it-*— whem the chance fs a | 
' thousand to one, that not one of them was near tha- . ' ' * 
> juark. One, in particular, surmised that Cassem would ^ 
\ be married to the CadiV daughter, which gave great 
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olftncetosom*, and roused another of the compajy 
to declare, that he was well assured m h»«* 
science, that Cassem would be brought to the la* 
nado or the^take, or else hanged, in *he sequet . 

« And is it possible," said I, « that «»« ro »Pj 
twenty or thirty rational being* caiL be so far bentt 
of all common Sense, as to. dispute upon the naff 
of a contingency, which absolutely depend* on .tte 
arbitrary fancy of an acknowledged fabricator otm» 
hoods ? ,? » 

C'etf vrai, Monsieur ; and thereby they demon- 
strate the power of the poet ffor poet we ™*/"™ 
,eall him ;) and entre nous, I doubt whether it is not 
inore rational, as well as. more fair- to ^pute w&»t 
the denouement ought to be before than after tiie in- 
ventor of the piece has disposed of it, as is the prac- 
tice with us. When he 4ias once finished his tawe, 
you will find them all content, and the voice 0/ criti- 
cism silent Now in France or England, f? r *j™7 
heperdm, in order to attack the poet, let him mm 
his performance how he may. But you will recollect, 
Monsieur, that in Turkey criticism is the honest spon- 
taneous issue of the heart, and with us is a £•«* 
where sometimes lucre, sometimes vanity, but ottener 
than both, -envy and malice, direct the decision, am 
dispose to cavil and censure. " , , 

« But we will go again to-morrow," contraueiUej 
« probably he will be there to conclude or proeert 
farther with his story ." I agreed to this, and we 
parted. 

/ On the next day we went, and not seeing the orator 

in his place, Jounged about the the carav.ansera, aw 

going to another coffee-house, found him declaim^ 

with all his might. My friend told me, that the story 

he was now on was quite different from the former 5 

however, we watched his motions so effectually, that 

we got the conclusion of the story of Cassenf, which 

completely disappointed the prognostics of the ttw 

conflicting Turkish critics ; for Cassem was neither 

Jftasjinadoed, staked, n Qr hanged, nor married. to the 
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CTaxfi^s daughter, but lived to see that extreme ava- 
rice was folly ; and to be sensible, that to make the* 
. proper use ot the goods of this life is to enjoy them. 

"Until a caravan was formed, or the Company's dis-' 
patches arrived over-land, I endeavoured to pass my 
time as cheerfully as possible. I visited a puppet-show, 
iu which Karu-gfutse, or Punch, by the 5 ' freedom of 
speech he is allowed to exercise, frequently arraigns the 
conduct not only of private individuals, but utters the 
severest sarcasms against the' public magistrates who 
have deviated from their line: of duty; no offender,* 
however entrenched behind power? -or enshrined in 
rank/ 4 could escape him. Bashaws, Cadies,*nay, the* 
Janissaries themselves, were often subjects of his sport; 
My friend informed me, that he was- not more re- 
strained in the effusions of obscenity which he utter- 
ed, than in his satire ; that lie was always well receiv- 
ed and applauded* even venerated (as we venerate 
the liberty of" the press,) as a bold teller of truth, who 
with little mischief does a great deal of good, and of- 
ten rouses the lethargic public mind to a sense of pub- 
lic dangers and injuries. jHe added, that in some 
cases the magistrate had been obliged to interfere : 
and the bashaw himself was seriously called upon at 
times to stop the licentious tongue of this champion: of 
freedom, Kara-gkuses 

«** Well, then," said I, "it appears upon the whole 
that Monsieur JCara-ghuse is a very great blackguard* 
but a very witty and a very honest one.'* 

"You have just hit it," said he; " and if Master 
Kara-gjiuse was to take such liberties in France, Spain, 
Portugal, or> Germany, all his wit and honesty would 
not save him from punishment. In England you do 
not want him ; every man is a Kara-ghuse, and every 
news-paper a puppet-show." 

« And yet, 5 * returned I, "we complain sadly of 
want of liberty !" 

" That is natural,'' returned my sagacious French- 
man, " perfectly natural. Liberty is like money ; 
the more we have of it, the more covetous we grow. 5 * 
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" Very true, Monsieur,'' said I, pleased with hi$~ 
compliment to our happy constitution* and, td clinch 
hrs observation, gave a Latin quotation which, when a 
child, I got out of Lilly's Grammar, " Crescit amor 
nwrnmi, quantum ipsa pecnnia crescit ;" and then, 
changing nummus for libertas, " Crescit amor libertatis f 
quantum ipsa libertas cresciV* 

' « >Tis very well, Monsieur," said he 5 " and to 
carry on your allusion, may we not say, that they 
who do not know when they have enough, are as dan- 
gerously wrong in the one case, as those who say we 
have too much, are in the other ? The English com- 
plaining of the want of liberty reminds me of the cof- 
fee-house orator's story of Cassem, who, wallowing 
in wealth, lost it all in the wild pursuit of more. 1 
hope, however, that they never will, like him, lose 
their stock in vain endeavours, to increase it/' 

CAMPBEi£. 

SECT. CXXVIIt. 

SYRACUSE— ATMOSPHERICAL HEAT~ICE A MEDICINE 
•—SNOW PRESERVED BY THE ANTIENTS— OF THE 
PAPYRUS— THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA— CATA- 
COMBS. " 

The most celebrated of the antient writers all agree 
in the general description they give of the power and 
tlie sovereignty of antient Syracuse. In the time of 
its prosperity, the city was an hundred -and eighty 
stadia in circumference : that is, two -and -twenty 
Italian miles and a half; or> upward of five and a 
half of geographical, nearly four common German 
miles. 

On the 26th of June in the forenoon,* we visited 
Saverio Landolina Nava, a knight of Malta, and a 
person to whom strangers, luckily for themselves, are 
usually recommended* He possesses a knowledge of 

•A. D. 1792. 
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the present country and of antiquity ; is an acute read- 
er of Greek, and a pleasant and worthy man. A 
few traits sufficiently proved to me the perspicuity 
with which he interpreted many passages in antient 
writers, that had formerly been thought obscure. 

He offered, in a friendly. manner, to instruct us in 
the antiquities of the city < which, from a person who 
to accuracy of judgment adds so much knowledge, was 
to us highly acceptable. During our residence of six 
days, he, with true hospitality, dedicated his whole 
time to us : for which I think myself the more indebt- 
ed to him, as this excellent man so well understands 
the employment of hi* hours. - 

He accompanied us to the cathedral ; one side of 
which rests on twelve-or thirteen antient Doric pillars, 
which, it is supposed, belonged to the portico of the 
temple of Minerva, that' is mentioned by Cicero ra 
the passage. I have cited. -. At present, only one half 
of them appear ; the other half having been walled 
in when this temple was changed into a church. The 
temple must have been about as- large as that in 
Egesta* 

Facing the cathedral are the statues of the Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul. The following inscription is under 
that of Peter : . 
•• Apostoloram prtaeipi* funds tori sea, eceletia Syncumna."* 

The Syracusans affirm, that their first bishop was 
seat them by Peter. 

There appears to nme^obe much dignity'in the in- 
scription oi the statue of St. Paul ;. wno, in his jour*- 
ney from Jerusalem to Rome, was overtaken by a 
storm, shipwrecked at.Malta v arul remained three days - 
at Syracuse : : 

" Apostolo gentium, hosphi sixo, eceteaia Syraeasana. n f 

There is a tradition, and a probable one, that Ar- 

• " The. congregation of Syracuse erected tbia statue to the chief 
of tli e Apostles, their founder.? 

t *• The congi egation of Syracuse eree ted this itatue to the Apos»>- 
tle. of the .-Gentiles, their guest." 
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chimed es drew a meridian line in this temple : but the 
tale, which is told by the ignorant, that the meridian 
ray of light, which passed through the opening of the 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter,- fell in this temple, 
is very absurd. One meridian ray, directed through 
two different buildings !— buildings that were one of 
them in the island, the other in the city, on the other 
side of theiiaven ! and, in addition, a very elevated, 
and almost perpendicular meridian ray of Sicily ! 

We saw a stone in the seminary that has but lately 
been found, and contains an inscription which appears 
to denote that there either was a temple, in Syracuse, 
dedicated to all the gods, that is, a Fantheon, or that 
there was an altar thus consecrated.* There is a li- 
brary in the seminary, which is always increasing *. 
but it is the only one ia Syracuse. The seminary 
likewise contains a collection of antient coins. When 
we entered this building, the heat was not extreme 5 
but when we returned, in three quarters of an hour, 
we felt the wind meeting us as hot as if it came from 
an oven 5 we being then in the open air and unprotect- 
ed by shade. Some of us were immediately seized 
with a pain in the breast, which continued as long as 
this wind prevailed 5 that is, about three hours. l*an- 
dolina advised us, when we came home, to shut up 
the windows, leaving only sufficient light to see to 
read, and to sprinkle the apartments with water* By 
these means, the air of the house became supportable* 
Reaumur's thermometer, in a narrow but very cool 
court, ascended from 22° to 31°. 

In the following summer of lf93, the heat of Eng- 
land rose to SI* : men were discovered lying dead on 
the ground. So true it is, that the same degree of 
heat in Italy and Sicily i& by no metfns so dangerous 
as when it visits a country where the air is not equal- 
ly pure. Cicero praises Syracuse, by saying, that 
there i*no day m tne whole year so cldudy is for the 
sun not once ta appear. 
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This hot wind rages with such excess only once in 
three or Four years, and seldom then during a whole 
day. It blows from the west, is loaded with the hot 
vapours of Africa, and is therefore similar in its eft*, 
fects, upon this eastern coast, to those of the Siroc- 
co upon the country round Palermo, We durst not 
leave the house' all the afternoon 5 but cooled ourselves 
with ice, and strengthened ourselves with generous 
Sjracusan wine. I did not feel myself so entirely 
overcome by languor as I had before been by the 
Sirocco wind $ but the Sirocco did not give me the 
same pain in the breast. 

The custom of taking ice, in Italy and Sicily, is con* 
sidered as an indispensable - refreshment 5 and as a 
powerful remedy in many diseases. The physician* 
of these countries do not give many medicines : but 
frequently prescribe a severe regimen, and prevent the 
baneful effects of various diseases by suffering the sick, 
for several v days, to take nothing but water cooled wiuY 
ice, sweet "oranges, and ice fruits. They ascribed, 
much efficacy, and 1 believe truly, to the external and 
internal use or water. 

Iced milk, fruits, chocolate, and other viands, are- 
found- in most of the towns. They do not, as with us*, 
use ice as a cooler, but snow 5 which is not only more 
easily preserved than ice, but it is supposed by them 
to be more healthy. That snow is more easily pre- 
served appears evident 5 as, in warm summers, our 
ice-houses are frequently deficient 5 whereas there is 
no scarcity of snow in the hot summers of the south. 
It is preserved partly in natural cliffs of the rocks, and 
partly in caverns; which they dig in the maintains 
toward the north. In these the snow is closely packed 
together ; and, to give it a durable consistency,, mixed 
with straw, sand, or, in volcanic countries with ashes. 

The municipal magistrates are careful to make a 
sufficient provision of- snow \ and would be in danger* 
from the anger of the people, if a want of this neces- 
sary* should be felt. The government, of Naples takes 
*pon itself to provide for the city \ and grants a ma*t 
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the privilege, by contract, of furnishing four hundred 
thousand inhabitants with snow. It is preserved in 
the cliffs and caverns of the mountain San J&ngelo, 
between Castell-a-Mare and Sorento. Snow is brought 
every night to the shore- on- the backs of asses 5 and 
porters are then leaded with it, by whom, the city is 
provided for the- following* day. The Neapolitan* 
would murmur as loudly, were they without snow for 
a single day, a& our soldiers, when in camp, if they 
could procure neither brandy -nor tobacco** The con? 
tractor is subjected to. a fine of two hundred ducats* 
for every day on which the city 4s not sufficiently sup- 
plied with snow«v 

Landolina has led me to remark the customary use 
of snow among the antients. Athenaus, in his third 
book, cites many, passages from writers who speak of 
this custom. An antient poet,. Alexis, says, " We 
likewise provide, snow . for our beverage.". Another 
pet, Euthycles,4ias this.passage,N w He first enquired 
if snow were sold/' A poet,, named Stratis, thus 
speaks: " No one willingly drinks warm wine: but 
rather such as has been cooled in springs, and. mixed . 
with snow*" Athenseus likewise quotes an .epigram, . 
by Simonides, the chief subject of which, is snow* 
" Rapidly rushing from Thrace, Boreas scattered this 
snow on ^the sides of: Olympus. .. Un mantled men 
pierced he. with cold pains ; but how mild did he be-, 
come, when he /was living, lodged in Pierian earth! 
I therefore cannot think it seemly to offer warm water* 
to a. friend, as his first beverage M a banquet." 

Landolina took me in the evening to the house of a 
lying-in lady,.whb received visitors, at. the baptism of 
her child 5 and here I met the whole nobility of Syra* 
case; who, for a xity of eighteen thousand souls, in 
which there is no court, are: very numerous. The aiw 
imation of the females reminded me qf the women, of 
antient Syracuse 5 of whom Theocritus, in one of his 
Idyliions, gives us so lively a nicture. 

The young lady had been* five days delivered, and * 
Warned to be perfectly in health, and only to teep her. < 
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bed out of decorum. She was very cheerful. No one- 
would have thought that her mother had home fourteen 
living children, and had had twelve miscarriages. If, 
as some people maintain, hot countries are not favour* 
able to population, and if the women too soon become 
bid, Italy and Sicily at least are exceptions to the rule * 
for here the female flower enjoys a durable spring, and 
its late autumn is still productive of fruit. 

In Syracuse, as in Calabria, we meet with many 
fair-haired and fresh -coloured women. In the west of 
Sicily, they are nearly as brown as in Apulia : and 
the difference is as striking between the women of 
Taranto and the other women of Apulia $ for, at Ta- 
ranto, I saw several that might have been taken for 
German or English women. 

Most- of the women that I have met with, in both* 
kingdoms, are friendly and naive. 

I have read, in a late book of German travels, that 
the women of Sicily only give milk with one breast; 
that they suffer the milk of the other to dry away 5 and 
that they imagine the nutritive powers of their milk 
are thus improved. Travellers should be very certain 
of any fact, by which the manners of a whole nation 
may be misrepresented, before they make such asser- 
tions. I have enquired in Messing, in Trapani, and 
m Syracuse, and have been assured of the very reverse. 
No man had ever heard of any such custom. 

Great quantities of the papyrus, which is- now in 
bloom, grows on the banks of the Ciane. It continues 
to produce new sprouts through the year; and its 
root is odoriferous. It is a kind of Cyperus ; and at- 
tains the height of seven or eight, and even often, ells. 
Landolina has been imitating the antients, who pro- 
duced their paper from this plant ; from which like- 
wise paper has been made under his superintendence. 
It is strong, thin, and tolerably white ; but does not 
fold so easily as ours, which' in every respect is much 
preferable. 

At the extremity of the Island the citadel stands ; 
and an old castle, which was built by the Saracens^ 
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not far from which* is the poetical spring of Aretbasa.* 
The antient fable was, that an Arcadian virgin named 
Arethuta, a lover of the chase, disdained the passion o£ 
fte hunter Alpbeus : to avoid whom she fled over to- 
the island Ortygia ; where she was metamorphosed into, 
a spring, and her afflicted lover into a riven Love did 
not forsake the stream, but followed the beloved 
through the sea, without becoming salt ; and them 
mingled its' waves with the waters of the virgin spring* 
Daphnis invented pastoral poetry in Sicily. Theo- 
critus, the greatest of pastoral poets, was a native of 
Syracuse. Moschus, who likewise wrote Idyll ions, 
was born here ; and Bion, though Smyrna was the place 
of his birth, resided in Sicily. Virgil therefore in- 
vokes the Nymph Arethusa, as the Muse of pastoral 
poetry. Who can forget the beautiful verses with 
which be begins his tenth Eclogue ? lamenting the un- 
fortunate passion of his friend Cornelius Gallus, the-. 
poet, and singing the cruelty of Lycoris. 

* Thy sacred succour, Arethusa, bring. 

" To erown my labour i »ti« the tat I sing. 

" Which proud Lyeoris may with, pity view; J 

* The Muse is mournful, tho* the numbers few ; > 
«• Refuse me not a verse to grief and Callus due. J 
M So may thy ailter streams beneath the tide, 

" Unraix'd with briny seas, securely glide, f 

The last gift which Virgil requests of Arethusa is a» 
song for his friend. The Nymph now affords a spring 
lor the laundry-maids of the city; with th« waters of 
which the bitter Doris, Doris amwra, the Nymph of the* 
sea, at the time that I visited the former, when a strong 
wind blew, mingled her streams* Although it is still 
a large spring, it is now only a part of the antient 
Arethusa; which has been destroyed. Neither does 
*t any longer afford fish. However, when they sink for 
httbblVsV * tJ ' the con «« aled ^ethusa every where 

mSSi*! 6 ?^ We W^ thr0II ? h what was formerly* 
caned Achradina to the part of the city named Tyche: 

* • P,«. Met, It* 574* f P»*d«'f .Virgil. 
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■bf>th of which towns, a part only of the great Syracuse, 
we now either arable lands or covered with cnarming 
fruit- trees. We first inspected the amphitheatre, the 
work of the Romans $ the whole circumference of which 
may evidently be traced, and many of the seats are 
-still in existence, with the places of entering and leav- 
ing the building. A monument like this, erected to 
indulge the sanguinary temper of the Romans, was by 
no means so interesting to me as the antient Greek 
theatre ;. the seats of which, cut in the rock, are in 
.good preservation. Nothing of the scene, or stage, is 
jiow to be seen : but the proper and beautiful theatre 
itself is therefore the more conspicuous. Near the 
theatre is the end of an aqueduct, which is led through 
rocks fourteen Italian miles, and is well supplied with 
good water. 

In this neighbourhood there are many tonrbs, cut hi 
the rock 5 between which there is a street, or road, 
where the steps of the horses, and the* deep ruts of 
j wheels, may evidently be traced. It was here that 
i Cicero discovered the tomb of Archimedes, among 
| brambles; which was neglected by and unknown to 
the people of Syracuse. A sphere and a cylinder, 
! standing on a, small pillar, denoted the plaee where 
the great man slept; while: it preserved the remem- 
brance of his discoveries, of -the relation between the 
cylinder and the sphere. 

The remark of Rollin is acute, and charming ; where 
he says that this decoration* pf the tomb of Archime- 
des, was entirely in the spirit of that great man $ who 
placed more value oft a mathematical demonstration 
•than on: those dreadful engines by which he had re- 
pulsed the Roman army. 

The pretended Ear of Dtonysius is one of the latomim 
or stone quarries, of which there are more in Syracuse. 
You have heard of, and will be inclined with me to 
laugh at, the tradition of Dionysius having given this 
priaon the form of an ear $ and of his having con- 
structed it with so much acoustic art that he, unseen, 
could hear the waitings and groans of the prisoners, m 
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- listen to their conversations. That this place was ire 
v other than a stone quarry, like the other latomwR of 

Syracuse, and that it was afterward used as a prison, 
is beyond all doubt Holes may be seen in the hewn 
stones ; through which probably rings were riveted* f» 
which the fetters of the prisoners were attached. The 
imagination may easily give the form of the bead of the 

- ear, the end of which was directed upward, to the en- 
trance of this place* This might be the origin of the 
name ; and afterward of the false interpretation. 

The work is wonderful, and has different divisions, 
some of which are overarched, others are fallen in, 
and masses of rock, which served as pillars, now rise 
in the open air. The first division is thus over-arched 
with rocks ; and here there is a loud echo. We fired 
-a gun, the report of which continued slowly to thunder 
round. Here there is a water reservoir, the arching 
of which is supported by pillars. Among the ruins, 
there is a decayed stair-case, which Landoliira discov- 
ered, who supposes it to be that down which Dionysius, 
according to I know not what author, caused those 
principal persons to be taken whose arrest he wished 
to conceal. 

In A.chradina, we entered a Franciscan monastery, 
-where we were shown a beautiful recumbent statue of 
St. Lucia, the work of Vanini. The Saint is supposed 
*to be dead, and her death resembles sleep. In one of 
her hands a crucifix lies, as if she had bestowed upon 
it her last grasp; and in the ©ther^a palm branch, 
which she gained by suffering martyrdom; She.is hon- 
oured at Syracuse as the patron Saint 

In this monastery there was a dog that^ some years 
ago, performed an action which I cannot pass over in 
silence 5 because it denotes plan, dignity,, and courage. 
*. he «?»ntrv was ravaged by a wolf, to the attacking 
of which the dog found himself unequal. The dog 
continued for some days to make a provision of meat, 
ana bones $ which he concealed, and then took other 
jogs to the place, gave them a feast, led them t* the 
-*i*ase* and m company with^them destroyed the wolf. 
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Hear the Franciscan monastery stands that of the 
Capuchins ; in whose garden is the great stone quarry, 
which properly consists of two latomiw. This greatly 
exceeds in extent that which is called the Ear of Dio- 
nysius ; and no doubt is the quarry to which the A- 
thenian prisoners were condemned, and in which they 
were so til -treated. 

There are various strong quarries in Syracuse ; I ant 
told 9 as many as nine; but this is the largest, and the 
one that is mentioned by Cicero in an oration against 
rVerres, where he celebrates its grandeur. The art, the 
amplitude, and the boldness of the undertaking are 
astonishing. The rocks are hewn "to an incredible 
depth 5 and are in parts arched over, and in parts the 
arches have fallen in : and the combination of the 
arched and unarched vaults, the pillars, the projecting 
masses, and the caverns, with their perspective open- 
ings, form a whole which is unique in its kind. 

In these depths, the Capuchins have a large pleasant 

fir den, the towering fruit-trees of which, sheltered 
em the wind, delight the eye, by their extraordinary 

' and luxuriant productiveness, at the moment that, ter- 
rified by the hold rocks and gloomy caverns, it is 
in need of this relief. Some of these tr€fes rise 
out of the rock, where they first take root in small 
cavities ; which cavities are widened by the slow but 

; unremitted growth of the root, that continues to ex- 
tend, in length and breadth, till a considerable cleft is 
at last produced, The thick-stemmed olive tree winds 
its rugged knotty roots, wherever the rocky cavities 
conduct their growth, or the softness of the stone yields 
to their different ramifications ; and, after it has con- 
quered all its difficulties, it rears its leafy branches, as 
if proud of its victory and its power. From the up- 
ward rim of the rock, the ivy and the wild vine hang ; 
and extend downward, to where the cool air sports with 
their suspended shoots. The garden grapes cling to 
the terrific masses of rock, where the fig and the pome- 
granate tree are aiding to support its scions. The 
Capuchins cultivate for their own use a yellow tobacco 

VOL. XI. V 
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-plant which produces a wellscentedsnrif. The men* 
astery is pooV; and is maintained by presents m 
££j to tL m'onks, in return for the excellent fru.t 
tf their garden. Some antient tombs are found m 

^^tcombs are in what was formerly call^ 
Achradina; where there is the most antient church 
of Syracuse, in which the first bishop, Marcianus, 
"hoi said to have been sent by the apostle Peter, is 

* U On d one of the steps of this church is the following 
Latin inscription : which is probably Pagan. 

MEMORIA DOMINICI MACEDONIS. 

Luge et recede. Jhniei, nolite tristari, quta omnes 
mortales sumus. 

TO THE MEMORY OF DOMIKIOUS MACEDO. 

« Read and retire. Friends, afflict not yourselves, 
for we are all mortal.' 5 * 
Melancholy consolation 1 - m 

The catacombs, some only of which I have seen, 
extended under the greatest part of the anfcent city : 
yet I doubt whether thfeir extent is greater than those 
of Naples ; at least they are not so deep, though tliey 
exceed them in melancholy magnificence. They form 
a true labyrinth, where a man may wander by the 
light of torches from tomb to tomb, and, were he not 
attended by a practised guide, there he migbt for- 
ever wander. Broad passages continually lead to 
round arched chambers of the dead, which have out- 
lets on four sides that again serve as passages to sim- 
ilar chambers. On the sides of the passage there 
is tomb behind tomb, sometimes to the number of 
twenty, like the compartments of a bureau, one be- 
hind another. The last compartment, therefore, was 
always the first filled with dead bodies ; to deposit 
which the bearers must continually ascend over the 
other divisions. 

• As, in the corrupt Latin of these ages', quia was often d»edi»- 
atead of q uott, we may read, «« that yre a» are mortal.'* 
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'. We met with Greek and Latin inscriptions ; and 
there are seme, which I did not happen to find, that 
are of Christian times. The red incrustation, or mor- 
tar, of which the antieots were so fond, is still visi- 
ble on many % and which, if you clean it, recovers 
its antient polish. This probably was likewise used 
in Jttdea ; and Christ might allude to it, when he com- 
pared the hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees to 
painted sepulchres. That .these rocks were dug be- 
fore there was any thought of employing them as se- 
pulchres, traces of an equeduct and some wells seem 
to denote. 

We proceeded through Achradina to Tyche, then 
to Neapolis> and from that to Epipohe, th-» west part 
of the antient city. Here there are two stone quar- 
rres, one of which Cluverius supposed to be that in 
which the Athenian prisoners were kept \ but it is not 
sufficiently spacious. 

_.- Count Stolbeug. 

SECT. CXXIX. 

of oporto, a. d. 1790. 

. The mind of every Englishman will be variously 
affected, on being informed of the wretched state of 
the arts in Oporto, the second city of Portugal. 

A lady who resided manjr years at Oporto relates 
the following anecdote of a rich merchant of that city, 
who intended to embellish his apartments with paint- 
ings : for this purpose he applied to signior Glama, 
who happened then to have some valuable antient pic- 
tures in his possession, which he was commissioned to 
sell at a very moderate price ; but the merchant, who 
was a better judge of the produce of tlie grape than 
of the pencil, started with surprise when he demanded 
twenty moidores for a Corregio, and said, " that he 
had lately bought two new pictures of larger dimen- 
sions for the same money.*' ' » 

Respecting the manners of the inhabitants of Opor- 
t% my short residence in this city has enabled rtie to 
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fbrm but a superficial idea, especially of the females* 
who are seldom observed out of doors except in going 
to, or returning from, church, a place -the j usually 
visit twice* a-day ; aud then the face is veiled, or half 
concealed beneath the folds of a black mantle. The 
few that I have seen unmasked had a pale complexion, 
black sparkling eyes, and a countenance replete with 
simplicity. In stature they are rather low, but of a 
pleasing figure 5 their walk and deportment are easy 
and graceful. 

The men are well-proportioned, rather low than 
tall, have a brown complexion and reserved counte- 
nance. They are polite to strangers, and respectful 
to each other j even the poorest people are treated by 
their superiors with civility. Their dress in winter is 
rather warm than elegant $ a large capote covers all 
but the feet, and a part of the head. 

The labourers chiefly employed here are -natives of 
GaKcia, a province of Spain $ hence they are called 
Gallegos. Their number is computed at eight thon- 
sand in Oporto alone, and the whole kingdom is thought 
to contain not less than fifty thousand of these indus- 
trious adventurers. If this statement be correct (and 
I do not give it on light authority,) that each man lays 
up, on an average eighteen pence per week, then the 
most profitable trade of Portugal is carried on by the 
Galicians 5 for their savings, according to this calcu- 
lation, amount to one hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand pounds per annum, which they carry to their 
own country. Those who have witnessed their man- 
ner of living will admit that this sum is stated rather 
below than above the truth ; for they are the most 
economic people in the world. They are fed gra- 
tuitously at the gates of the convents, lodged in cel- 
lars, stables, or cloisters, and clothed in rags, in which 
they usually repose. Yet many of them possess lands 
and houses in their own couutry, whither they return 
at stated periods to divide their hard-earned pittance 
with their families : and finally retire, as soon they 
Have made sufficient to live independent of labour, to 
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spend the evening of life in the simple enjoyment rf 
domestic felicity. To tlie honour of this industrious 
Face we should not/orget to mention, that the allure- 
ments of gain have rarely been known to betray any 
of them to commit a dishonest action. 

Murphy's Travels. 

SECT. CXXX. 

THOUGHTS INSPIRED BY TOTS ALPS— ST. AMBROSIA 
— — RIVOLI— THE COMIC O PER A*— PL AIMS OF LOM- 
BARD Y— ASSASSINATIONS AND GAMING. 

Tk£ prospect of the Alps at our backs was truly 
grand. They not only separate us from Savoy, but 
they cut off our new world from the old $ where alt 
that was honourable, all that distinguished civilized 
man from tbe barbarian, the torch of science, the plea- 
sures derived from the arts, nay, the holy fire of relig- 
ion itself, took birth* Italy was closely connected with 
Greece ; eolonies from which, being sent into the 
lower parts of this country, communicated to them 
the i?ame of Grecia Magna. Others of the Grecian 
people inhabited Asia Minor; and their colonies soread 
ever the coasts of Asia and of Africa. Grecian king* 
sat likewise on the antient throne of the Pharaohs, 
before Egypt became a Roman province- 

The dominions of Rome included all the nations* 
that were bounded by the Mediterranean. I hope sooa 
to stand on the shores of this sea r the waves of which 
have so often washed Italy, Sioily> the ruins of Car- 
thage, and the havens of Greece, in Europe and in> 
Asia. Of Greece I in which favoured country every 
river, and every mountain, is become famous, in his* 
tory, in poetry, and in mythology : here while I stand, 
the Islands of the Archipelago will rise to remem- 
brance ; with mystic Egypt ; and the sacred children? 
*f Israel : a people r who, in their history, and by their 
.prophets, first foretold the coming of the Son of truth; 
and love. He whose pure spirit, not limited by Alp* 
uuL seas, spreading from the Ganges to the ¥coz&n»- 
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Ocean, animates and enlightens the sops of men. *T« 
true his beams are sometimes darkened by the rw«f 
vapours of earth : but, before the end of time stall 
come, they shall ascend to their native heaven. 

With thoughts like these, I looked back upon the 
white Alps, linked to each other ; and among which 
the Rocheraeloa advanced its craggy front, superior to 
the rest. 

At Susa, the valley becomes narrow, and forms, we 
celebrated pass of that name 5 which is strengthened 
by the fortress of Brunette commanding. two vallejat 
and standing opposite to the fortress of Brian^on, on 
the confines o/ Fiance. We halted at noon, at we 
little town of St. Ambrosio, in the front of which the 
monastery of St. Michael i» seen at a distance, on the 
top of a high mountain. 

Between St; Ambrosio and Rivoli, the valleys wid- 
en 5 and many ruim of antient castles are seen amosg 
the mountain**- The parts around are fertile and pleas- 
ant. RivqIms a*mall town 5 overlooked by a rojaF 
eastle, buttt on a bill. In Turin, the gates are shut 
•aily ; we were therefore obliged to remain all oight 
*n a large, but wretched and excessively dirty inn. 

Being informed that there was a corai* ooera, w* 
went out of curiosity to the theatre* whieh is small; 
and found it entirely full. The audience* with great 
politeness* insisted upon- our being- seated in very 
ft p iSf e * ; whicfa had certainly been previously 
taken. J he performers were better dressed man might 
Mve been-espected, in ao small * place. The- native 
Wents of comedy were very conspicuous* in the act- 
ing of a ma » who performed the part of an old lover. 
KU^tVJ W f 3 vocife '*«u«!y called for, between the 
of ^tfl pf ?^? Here * ewdl 7 applauded in many. 

SrtS Si' m&blS ^° U,, S »*•««**, thenTwere tiro 
K'^^^r^^ 3 ^ in exclaiming "bra** 
worn**. e *PP ,a » di «5 the man and -•titers the 

*&*'#**+§* the theatrical exhibitions a ffi ear** 
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be born with the Italians. A little boy, about five 
years old* stood at the corner before the orchestra on 
a small plank, at least two ells high, with his arms 
round a pillar, and his attention fixed on the per* 
formers. We were unable to enter into the passion of 
the scene with the ardour testified by the spectators, 
and we left the theatre long before the conclusion of 
ihe piece. 

,. We departed early in the morning from the un- 
cleanly town of RivoH, and proceeded to Turin, which 
» only two leagues distant The road is in a straight 
line, uncommonly spacious* with a ditch on each side, 
that is planted with a tow of large elms. 

The extensive plains of Lombardy, the fertility of 
which have been famous for these thousand years, be* 
gin on this Rivoli. It was to these plains that Han- 
nibal pointed, a& a recompense to his army, for the 
labours of their march, and as the seat of future vie- 
lory j for which the hero was- their guarantee. They 
extend over Piedmont, Milan, Mantua, and the Ve- 
aetian territory, as far as the Adriatic. The lands 
are excellent, and mulberry trees are frequently plant- 
ed among the corn. At some distance, high hills are 
seen ; which are clothed with vineyards and fruit 
trees. Behind us^and on each side r curving and forming, 
a crescent, the lordly Alps appeared, covered with 
snow ; and among them the Vise, and still more lof- 
ty Rochemekui) advanced in fearful grandeur. Right? 
before us, and some leagues beyond Turin, we saw 
the magnificent monastery called Superg»> built upon 
a mountain. 

The beauty of the great objects around us, and the 
brightness of the morning, inspired our hearts with 
joy 5 which was suddenly disturbed by a sight of hor- 
ror. Immediately before us, on the high road, we saw 
people assembled at* at* inn, and asked our veturino 
what was the matter ? « Eim, ammaxxato ! It is a 
man murdered !" said he, " but that is nothing to yon 
or me : let us s;o on, and take no notice." 
land Nicolovius went up to the crowd,, and there- 
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saw a handsome young man, who had received a deep 
wound with a knife in the chin, and another that went 
to the heart During the night, he and the murder- 
er had been heard quarrelling together. My wife's 
maid, who had seen him lie as she passed by in the 
other chaise,, thought she recollected in him a jeusg 
man whom she had remarked at the inn, the evening 
before ; and who, being at play with another at mor% 
and hating lost, had been quarrelling. 

This game has cost many men their lives. It is 
played by two men, holding up more or lees fingers 
of the right hand, each against the other, and both 
calling, while the hand is raising, the numbers which 
they respectively choose. This is entirely guess : yet 
the Italians maintain that a good player, the moment 
he sees the hand of his opponent, before it is half open- 
ed, can tell how many angers he will extend. The 
Italians are so passionately addicted to this game, 
that no laws can induce them to renounce it ; and the 
quickness with which they play is incredible. 

The murderer of the man we saw escaped ; and/ 
during the last night, not far from the same place, 
another man was robbed and murdered. The Pied' 
montese are justly accused of a propensity to drunk- 
enness, and of being scandalously rapacious, which 
induces them to commit murder in cold blood. But 
how is it possible, that in so active a government as 
that of Sardinia, no* decisive regulations should have- 
taken place, sufficient to redress this evil f How con- 
spicuous does this make the character of nations I 
Among the inhabitants of Savoy, under the very same 
government, the traveller is in perfect security : while,, 
on the plains of Piedmont, and in the very neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, a man may be murdered at an 
inn, or on the high road. 

We arrived at Turin before ten in the morning. 

Cou&t Stolbeug's Tba/v£ls» 
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SECT. CXXXI. 

OF TURIN, THE, CAPITAL OF PIEDMONT. 

Turin is one of the most beautiful and most antient 
titles in Europe. Fable derives its origin from a pre- 
tended Phetontes, brother of the Egyptian god Osiris* 
who is said to have lived fifteen hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, and to have founded this place. 
Its targe river we are told derives its name from his 
son Ertdanus. The later Romans called it Pad us, and 
it is now called the Po. According to these fables, 
the citv*s name, Turin, was given it in honour of the 
Egyptian god Apis ; whom the people worshipped under 
the symbol of a hull ; as if the antient Egyptians 
could have spoken Greek : it would have seemed more 
probable had a Grecian origin been ascribed to the 
town, and its antient name Taurasia derived from 
the junction of the Dora with the Po, or from the 
waters of the latter. It was customary for the an- 
tienrs to compare a stream with two arms, or with high 
• waves, to the horns of a bull. 

' The accounts given by history are more worthy of 
attention ; and from these we learn that Taurasia, 
which was then its name, was the chief city of the 
Ligurians, and the first which Hannibal took, after his 
passage over the alps. The fame of this wonderful man. 
gives a greater splendour even to the people he con- 
quered than any that fable could impart* 

Some centuries afterwards, under the reign of the 
Cesars, the Romans sent a colony to this place ; and 
gave it the name of Augiista Taurinorum. 

The situation of Turin is uncommonly beautiful; 
and, as most travellers have remarked, very much 
resembles that of Dresden. 

The charming t*o winds. along one part of the city, 
which is surrounded with hills and mountains, that af- 
ford numerous prospects ; embellished with vineyards, 
groves, country seats, and gardens. Beyond the neigh- 
louring heights and hills, the long range of Alps, coy* 
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ered with snow and fearful in grandeur,- me ; and 
superior, among these giants of the earth, the Visa 
and the Rochemelon, with their beaming sunfmits, 
tower. These charming prospects are best enjoyed on* 
the walls of the city ; and it is a pity that this spasmus 
walk is interrupted by the inclosed gardens of the rtyw 
al palace. 

We are astonished to see the Viso so near «s ; when, 
we remember that the Po takes its rise in this mountain, 
and is already become so powerful a stream. The ex* 
pectations I form of seeing this river empty itself rato 
the Adriatic, when it shall have attained its full ma- 
turity, are great; its youthful stream being so prom- 
ising. - 
Immediately facing the gate, which takes its name 
from the Po, there is a bridge over the river, that 
neither corresponds with the beauty of the city nor 
the dignity of the stream. The Po street, whieh leads 
to this gate, is handsomely built. The plan of Turin 
is a noble one. The streets are in -right lines, and the 
gates and the houses is a good style and taste : though 
the streets, in proportion to the heights of the houses, 
the l*o street and the new streets excepted, are not 
aufficiently spacious. In the Po street, there are band- 
some and lofty arcades, on both sides of the way. The 
outside of the castle is not very promising : but the 
apartments are very magnificent, jo a niche, at the 
entrance, there is an equestrian statue of Victor Ania* 
deus the first: the horse of marble, the duke of bron2e. 
Amadeus is a noble figure : but I cannot say so much 
of his horse. The theatre of the Prince of Carignan 
is beautiful without pomp. The comic opera 4s per- 
formed here, during summer. Next to the castle is 
the large theatre, which is one of the handsomest in 
itaiy. it is only open during carnival time; and I 
nave not been able to form any good judgment of it, 
Snf *? l I-J*? n U h r&* Hght V a Bambeao. The 
f/vK? * TTl ft .™*ver ? gave me pleasure, by the noble 
Iu£m h lt is built - U is ensured as not ac- 
tive *ZlS*™J in P the 80und9 > for » as 5t is <* id > ° n, >* 
toe spectators in the boxes can hear. 
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The arsenal, which is still to be enlarged, is a fine 
mnd uncommonly capacious building, including; five 
tourtft. The halls are supported by heavy pillars, 
similar to those of Gothic churches. Round each of 
these pillars a thousand muskets are ranged, in an or- 
namental manner. Pyramids are erected between 
them ; on which horse pistols are piled, with great 
elegance. In the midst of these halls is one of a Firge 
size and circular form;. -the walls and pillars of which 
are ornamented with trophies of antient armour, rang- 
ed in military pomp. Before the door of this hall, the 
figures of old warriors stand, erect, in complete ar- 
mour. The arsenal contains arms for a hundred and 
twenty thousand men. The cylindrical ramrod, for 
artillery, is not yet in use : the ramrods here are all 
ofivon. 

I and my wife, the first afternoon that was conve- 
nient, went upon the Gorsow This is the naipe of a 
charming public place* where, at this season of the 
year, every evening, from five to six, the nobility as- 
semble : though they come rather to exhibit themselves 
and their equipage, than to converse and enjoy the 
beautiful prospect on the Po. Fashion is honoured 
here, in preference to Nature. Sluices are carried 
through the streets, to cleanse them, by means of a ca- 
nal, which receives its- water from the Dora. These 
sluices flow through drains into the Po ; by which means 
the city is always clean. TWe are many large 
squares here, among which that of St Charles is the 
most spacious and beautiful. The buildings are hand- 
some, and it has extensive arcades on each side. 

We went to visit the Marquis of Caranfcana, who is 
secretary of war, at his vineyard ; from which we had 
a view of all Piedmont, properly s» called, and a part 
of the country of Asti. At a little distance on a hill 
below us, we saw the royal castle of Mountecalieri, in 
the front of which two rivulets pour their waters into 
the Po. Here too we had a long prospect of the Po, 
whose winding* have a delightful serpentine appear- 
ance. The fertile plains seem like another paradise. 
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Arable lands, vineyards, meadows, and pastures, wiik } 
interchangeable fruit trees, cast their shades arouud^j 
and look like so many pleasure groves. The Po nfteaa- i 
ders through the plains; till, at last, it loses itself < 
among the distant poplars, as if to relieve the flatness 
which might else fatigue the eve : and, at the farthest , 
limits of the horizon, the proud Alps stand, linked wtA I 
another chain of mountains that unite them to the I 
Apennines. i 

It was here that Hannibal showed his wearied army 
the rich European plains: or if it were not here, it might . 
well have been here. I must not forget to tell you that, j 
owing to the extreme heat of the present summer, the 
foliage is nearly as much faded as it is in the north of 
Germany, qr even in Denmark, at the same season. 

Stolberg. 

$ECT. exxxu. 

ViSIT TO BATAVIA, AMD BANTAM IN THE ISLAND 0T 
JAVA :*— NUTMEG PLANT CLOV^— CINNAMON-— PEP- 
PER — POISON-TREE. t 

The eye looks in the country here in vain for the 
common animals and vegetables, which it had been ac- 
customed every day to meet in Europe. The vegeta- 
tion of the country is likewise new. Even the par- 
terres in the gardTens are bordered, instead of box- 
wood, by the Arabian jessamine,. of which the fragrant 
flowers adorn the pagodas of Hindostan. The Dutch, 
who are so fond of gardens in Holland, have transfer- 
red that taste where it can certainly be cultivated with 
more success, and indulge it to a great extent at their 
houses a little way from the city of Batavia ; but still 
within that fenny district, concerning which an intelli- 
gent gentleman upon the spot used the strong expres- 
sion, that the air was pestilential, and the water pois- 
onous. Yet the country is every where so verdant, 
gay, and fertile; it is interspersed with such magnifi- 
cent houses, gardens, avenues, canals, and draw- 
bridges^ and is so formed in everj respect to please, 
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atotd health be preserved in it, that a youth, coming 
lost from sea, ana enraptured with the beauty of every 
object he saw around him, but mindful of tnjftdanger 
there to life, could not help exclaiming, " vVhat aa 
excellent habitation it would be for immortals/ 9 The 
native Javanese derive one advantage, at least, from 
an atmosphere not subject to the vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature experienced in the northern parts of Europe, 
where diseases of the teeth are chiefly prevalent; as 
they are here entirely exempt from such complaints. 
Their habit of living chiefly on vegetable food, and of 
abstaining from fermented liquors, no doubt contributes 
to this exemption. Yet such is the caprice of taste, 
that jet black is the favourite colour and standard of 
beauty, for the teeth amongst them, comparing to mon- 
keys those who keep them of the natural colour. They 
accordingly take care to paint of the deepest black ail 
their teeth, except the two middle ones, which they 
cover with gold leaf. Whenever the paint or gilding 
is worn off, they are as attentive to replace it on the 
proper teeth, as the belles of Europe are to purify and 
whiten theirs. . * 

The ^general reputation of the unheaUhiness of Ba- 
; tavia for Europeans, deters most of those, who can re- 
side at home with any comfort, from coming to it, not- 
withstanding the temptations of fortunes to be quickly 
amassed in it. From this circumstance it happens, 
that offices and professions are often necessarily en- 
trusted to persons little qualified to fill them, One 
of the clergymen, and the principal physician of the 
place, were both said to have originally been barbers. 
In several houses of note throughout the settlement 
the table is spread in the morning at an early hour : 
besides tea, coffee, and chocolate, fish and flesh are 
served for breakfast; which is no sooner over, than 
. Madeira, claret, gin, Dutch small beer, and English 
porter, are laid out in the portico before the door of 
the great hall, and pipes and tobacco presented to every 
> guest, and a bright brass jar placed before him to re- 
ceive the phlegm which the tobacco frequently draws 
I vol. u. K 
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forth. This occupation continues sometimes, with fit! 
tie interruption, till near dinner time, which is about 
one o'oWk in the afternoon. It is not very uncom- 
mon for one man to drink a bottle of wine in this man- 
ner before dinner, And those who have a predilection 
for the liquor of their own country, swallow several 
bottles of Dutch small beer, which, they are told, di- 
lates their blood, and affords plenty of fluids for a free 
perspiration. Immediately before dinner, two men- 
slaves go round with Madeira wine, of which each of 
the company takes a bumper, as a tonic or whetter of 
the appetite. Then follow three females, one with a 
silver jar containing water, sometimes rose-water, to 
wash $ a, second with a silver bason and low cover of 
the same metal, pierced with holes, to receive the wa-j 
ter after being used ; and the third with towels for] 
wipings the hands. During dinner a* band of music 
plays at a little distance : the musicians are all slaves 5' 
.and pains are taken to instruct them. A considerable; 
. number of female slaves attend at table, which is cov- 
ered with a great variety of dishes ; but little is receiv- 
ed, except liquors, into stomachs already cloyed. Cof- 
fee immediately follows dinner. This twenty -four 
"hours are here divided, as to the manner of living, into 
two days and two nights ; for each person retires, soon 
after drinking coffee, to a bed, which consists of a majt- 
tress, bolster, pillow, and chintz counterpane, but no 
sheets ; and puts on his night-dress or muslin cap and 
loose long cotton gown, if a bachelor, which is the 
case of much the greatest number, a female slave at- 
tends to fan him while he sleeps. About six they rise, 
dress, drink tea, take an airing in their carriages, and 
form parties to spend the evening together to a late 
hour. The morning meetings consist generally of 
men, the ladies seldom choosing to appear till evening. 
Few of these are natives of Europe, but many are 
descended from Dutch settlers here, and are educated 
with some care. The features and outlines of their 
faces are European; but the complexion, character, 
.and mode of life, approach more to those of the native 
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inhabitants of Java. A pale languor overspreads thi 
countenance ; and not the least tint of the rose is seen 
in any cheek. White in their own houses, they dress, 
like their slaves, with a long red checkered cotton 
gown descending to their ankles, with targe wide 
'slee ve9. They wear no head-dress, but plait their hair,. 
and fasten it with a silver bodkin on the top of the 
head, like the country girls in several cantons of Swit- 
zerland. The colour of their hair* is almost univer- 
sal lj black ; they anoint it with the oil of the cocoa* 
nut^ and adorn* it with ch&ptets of flowers. When 
they go abroad to pay visits, or to take an airing in 
iheir carriages, and particularly when they go to their 
evening parties, they dress magnificently, in gold and 
silver spangled muslin robes, with a profusion of jewels 
in their hair, which, however, is worn without powder. 
They never attempt to would or regulate the shape, by 
any fancied idea of elegance, or any standard ot fash- 
ion ; and consequently formed a striking contrast with 
such few ladies as were lately arrived from Holland, 
who had powdered hair and fair complexions, had con- 
tracted their waists with stays, wore large head-dresses 
and hoops, and persevered in the early care of forcing 
back the elbows, chin, and shoulders. Every native 
lady is constantly attended by a female slave hand- 
somely habited, who, as soon as her mistress is seated, , 
sits at her feet before ber, on thefloor, holding in her 
hands her mistress's gold or silver box, divided into 
compartments, to contain areca nuts, cardamom seeds, 
pepper, tobacco, and slaked lime; all which, mixed 
together in due proportions, and rolled within a leaf of 
betel, constitute a masticatory of a very pungent taste, 
and in general use. When, in the public assemblies, 
the ladies find the heat disagreeable, they retire to free 
themselves from their costly but inconvenient habits, 
and return, without ceremony, in a more light and 
loose attire 5 when they are scarcely recognisable by 
strangers. The gentlemen follow the example, and, 
throwing off their heavy and formal dresses, appear in 
white jackets, sometimes indeed adorned with diamond 
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buttons. The elderly gentlemen quit their periwig* 
for night-caps. 

The Chinese at Batavia are fond of play, and of 
opium ; but the habits of restraint and moderation 
in which they are bred, and the cautious principles in- 
stilled into them, eurb their disposition, and prevent 
them from falling into the same excesses. They are, 
k)deed 9 much more capable of conceiving formidable 
designs against the government ; and in the year 1740 
a considerable number of Chinese, residing Hi different 
§>arts of the country, joined in a revolt under the corn- 
maud of a man who said he was descended from an 
Emperor of China ; and who, being joined also by 
several Javanese, attacked Batavia, feu t was repulsed. 
A fire some days afterwards look place among the 
Chinese buildings in that city, and several of the own* 
era were accused of opposing, with arms, the extin- 
guishment of it, with a view, as was attributed to 
them, of the conflagration's spreading over the whole 
town, that, in the confusion, they might assassinate 
the Europeans, and become masters of the place. 
The alarm was such, that the I>utch government gave 
instant orders to put all the Chinese heads of families 
to death ; and the sailors from the vessels in the road 
were brought ashore, and induced, for the sake of 
plunder, to share fn putting this bloody edict into ex- 
ecution. -Hie unfortunate Chinese made not the least 
resistance. This dreadful deed was not approved tor 

* the directors of the company in Holland ; and muck 
apprehension being entertained that the fact would 
excite the indignation of the Emperor of China f depu- 
ties were sent to him the following year, to apologize 
iorthe measure, as founded upon necessity. Those* 
deputies were agreeably surprised on finding that the 

emperor ^alroly answered that « he was little solici- 
tous for -the fitte of unworthy subjects, who in pursuit 

ot lucre had quitteel their country, and abandoned the 

tombs of their ancestors/* 
*w those, however, of .their ancestors whom they 

stave lost since their emigration to Bataria, the.sum- 
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Yors seem to have the utmost veneration. A consider- 
able tract of ground is set apart for their remain* ; 
and much expense incurred in erecting monuments to 
their memory. Every family above indigence has a 
separate vault, generally surrounded by a wall, in the 
form of a horse-shoe, raised obliquely, so that the 
opening of the shoe is level with the ground ; and op- 
posite to that opening is the door into the vault, upon 
which are several columns of inscriptions. When a 
Chinese of note here dies, his nearest relation announ- 
ces the melancholy event, in form, to all the branches 
of the family. The body is washed, perfumed, and 
dressed in the best apparel of the deceased. The 
corpse is then seated in a chair: and his wives, chil- 
dren, and relations fall down before it and weep* Oft 
the third day it is put into a coffin, which is placed in 
one of the best apartments, hung for the occasion with 
white linen cloth, the colour with them of mourning. 
In the middle of the apartment an altar is erected, 
and on it the portrait of the deceased is placed, with 
incense burning; near it. The sons stand on one side 
of the coffin, dressed in white coarse linen, and mak- 
ing every sign of sorrow ; while the mother and female 
relations are heard lamenting behind a. curtain. On 
the day of burial, the whole family assembles ; and 
the corpse is conveyed to the grave with much solemn 
pomp. Images of men and women., relations of the 
family (as amongst the antjent Romans) ; and even 
of animals, together with wax tapers and incensories, 
are Carried first in the procession. Then follow the 
priests with musical instruments, and after them the 
corpse upon the bier, attended by the sons of the de- 
ceased, clothed as before in white, and leaning upon 
crutches, as if disabled, through grief, from support- 
ing themselves erect The^female relations are car- 
ried in chairs hung with curtains of white silk, con- 
cealing them from view * but their lamentations are 
distinctly heard ; and other women are hired*, who are 
trained to utter shrieks Still longer and more piercing; 
vhkh last is also a custom stilt retained, in. some pwta\ 
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of Europe. Previous to the funeral, a table with fruits 
and other eatables is laid before the corpse, and wax 
figures of servants placed on each side, as attendants 
upon it. 

One of the delegates of the Dutch Company from the 
medical garden at Batavia gave a young growing nut- 
meg plant, and a nut in a state supposed capable of 
germination, to a person belonging, to the Embassy, 
who committed it immediately to the care of a gentle- 
man then bound for England, in order to be put hi bis 
Majesty's rich botanical garden at Kew % from whence, 
had the plants succeeded there, this tree might hare 
been propagated in the British plantations in the West 
Indies; in like manner as the coffee-tree was trans- 
planted to the French West-Indies, in the beginning 
of the present century, from a very few specimens in 
the botanie garden at Paris. The nuaneg plant, how- 
ever, suffered in the passage, and was left at St- Helena^ 

The nutmeg-tree is a beautiful vegetable.. The stem, 
"with a smooth brown bark, rises perfectly straights 
Its strong and numerous branches proceed regularly 
from it in an oblique direction upwards, They bear 
large oval leaves, pendulous from them, soma a foot 
in length* The upper and outer surface of the leaf is 
smooth, and of a deep agreeable green. The undec 
•and inner surface is marked with a strong nerve in the*, 
middle of the leaf, from the foot-stalk to the point; an& 
from 4 this middle nerve others proceed obliquely to* 
wards- the point and edges of the leaf ; but what dis- 
tinguishes most this inner surface, is- its uniform bright 
brown colour, without the least intermixture of green,, 
•and as if strewed all over with a fine brown pow- 
der. The whole leaf is characterized by it* fragrant- 
«>dour, sufficiently denoting the fruit which the tree 

froduces. This- fruit, when fresh, is about the size and 
gure of a common nectarine. It- consists of an, out- 
ward rind,, between 'whiqjh -and the inward shell, is^ 
found a reticulated membrane, or divided skin, :wbicb» 
when dried, is called the mace. What is Known by 
the name of nutmeg, k the kernel within the skeU^And. 
k soft in its origi nal state*. 
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The" same medical garden at Batavia contains a 
clove-tree. The clove is only the germ of the fruit, 
with the flower-cup containing it. The leaf is oval, 
smooth/ small, narrow, tender and aromatic The 
camphor-tree bears leaves not unlike those of the clove, 
but stronger, and together with every other part of the 
tree smells of that substance. It is extracted, by 
boiling, in common water, the root, trunk, branches, 
and leaves ; when the camphor, rising to the surface of 
the boiling water, is easily Separated from it The 
cinnamon tree may be distinguished not only by the 
three nerves which always regularly divide the inner 
surface of its oval leaf, but also by the same fragrant 
smell, which issue* on bruising any part of the leaves 
or branches of the tree, that is known to be afforded by 
its bark. The pepper, which is observed to grow al- 
ways best very near to the equator, is a creeping plant 
or vine, generally supported on a living tree. Its 
leaves, which are of a dark green colour, are not very 
Unlike those of the common hazel, but are extremely 

{ungent. The pepper ^rows in clusters, like the grape, 
ut of a much smaller size. It is a species of the pep- 
per-plant that affords the leaf called betel, chewed so 
universally by the southern Asiatics, and serving for 
the kiclosure of a few slices or bits of the areca, freia 
thence erroneously called the betel-nut. Tbeareca-out 
tree is among the smallest of the- tribe of palms, but 
eome^nextin beauty to the mountain cabbage-tree of 
the West Indians ; the latter differing chiefly in its 
size and amazing height from the areca -nut tree, the 
diameter of whose jointed trunk seldom exceed* four 
inches, or height, twelve feet. But the symmetry of 
each is perfect 5 theceiumns of a temple cannotbe more 
regular than the trunk, which rises without a branch, 
while the abroad and spreading leaves which Crown the 
top, form the ornamental capita). The areca-mit, 
when dried, has some similitude in form and taste to 
, the common nutmeg, but is of a less size. 
« Concerning the supposed upas, or poison -tree of Ja- 
va* of which the aecouat by Foersch attracted little.- 
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notice, at least in- England, till it was admitted in at 
note to Doctor Darwin's celebrated poem of the Botan- 
ic Garden, inquiries were made by Doctor Gil Ian f and 
others belonging to the Embassy. Foersch had cer- 
tainly been a surgeon for some time in Java, and had 
travelled into some parts of the interior of the coun? 
try ; but his relation of a tree so venomou* as to be de- 
structive) by its exhalations, at some miles distance, is 
compared there to the fictions of Baron Munchausen, 
or as a bold attempt to 'impose upon the credulity of 
persons at a distance : yet as it was thought, a discred- 
it to the country to be suspected of producing a veg- 
etable of so venomous, a quality, a Dutch dissertation 
ha* been written in refutation of the story. It appears 
from thence that information was requested, on the 
part of the Dutch government of Batavia, from the Ja» 
vanese prince in whose territories this dreadful vege- 
table was asserted to-be growing ; and that the prince* 
in his answer, denied any knowledge of such a produc- 
tion. Rumphitrs, indeed, a respectable author in nat- 
ural history, of the last century, mentions a tree grow- 
ing at Macasser, to which he gives the name of t ox i ea- 
rn; and relates that not only the red resin contained a 
deadly poison, but that the drops falling from the leaves 
upon the men employed in collecting this resin from 
the trunk, produced, unless they took particular care 
in covering their bodies, swelling and nraeh illness ; 
and that the exhalations from the tree were fatal to 
some small birds attempting to perch upon its brandies. 
But many of the particulars of tins account,' however 
far removed from that of Foerscb, are given not upon the 
author's own observation, and may have been. exag<- 
gerated. It is a common opinion at Batavia that there 
exists, in that country, a vegetable poison, which, rub^ 
bed on the daggers of the Javanese* render* the slight- 
est wounds Micurable ; though some European practi- 
tioners have of late asserted, that they had cured per- 
sons stabbed by those weapon*; but not without bavin* 
taken the precaution of keeping the wound long open, 
and ^octtrmga»upp Wa g on ; • Oa* of the k8e|e*Vof 
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the medkal gardens at Batavia assured Doctor GLIlan, 
that a tree distilling a poisonous juice was in that col- 
lection ; but that its qualities were kept secret from 
most people in the settlement, lest the knowledge of 
them should find its way to tlte slaves, who might be 
tempted to make an ill use of it. In the same medi- 
cal garden, containing, it seems, hurtful as well as 
gratefut,substances* is found also the plant from whence 
is made the celebrated gout remedy, or pioxa of Japan, 
mentioned in the works of Sir William Temple ; it is 
nothing more than that species of the artemisia, hence 
called moxa, of Linnaeus, which is converted, by a 
more easy process than would answer with any other 
plants, into a kind of soft tinder, capable, when set or 
fire, of acting as a gentle caustic, and continuing to 
burn with an equal and moderate heat. 

Sir G. Staunton* 

SECT. CXXXIII. 

ISLAND OF MADEIRA — STORY OF AN ENGLISHMAN* 
THE SUPPOSED DISCOVERER OF MADEIRA— PRODUCE 
, AND TRADE QF THE ISLAND. 

The island of Madeira, at first view, appeared 
rocky, barren, and uncultivated ; but its beauties ex- 
panded to the eye on a nearer approach ; and nothing 
could be more picturesque and inviting than the ap- 
pearance of Funchal, and its adjacent hills, when ob- 
served from the ships at anchor. The town is situated 
in the midst of a verdant valley, in which churches 
and other buildings, white on the outside, being inter- 
ferspersed, make an agreeable contract with the ever- 

freen trees and plantations. Spring and summer may 
e said to be the only seasons $ as it is known that the 
cold or heat are seldom so great as to be unpleasant. 
During the ambassador's stay, Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter was from sixty-nine to seventy-two degrees, in 
the shade, at noon. It is seldom found to exceed seven* 
ty-five degrees, in the autumn, in the middle of the 
vintage $ and in January it is about sixth-four in Fun* 
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chal, though the tops of the hills !« ^.^'C 
then cohered with snow. 'lhe stop* "'^g,,, & 
land in, the beginning of October, .when ^f^ 1 ^ 
some instances* already began to fa d e **»g?™ " 
the speedy droop of nature, its wild i"*™™™"™. 
deira was the m!>re striking to natives of norjher JJ 
gions, landing, so soon altowards, on that : « Ji^ 
»he whole creation seemed there alive. -M^gJ 
insects were buzzing in the air ; swarms of Ji«» 
moving along the ground in every direction. »carc ; 
hr a pfant wTthout fruit or flower ; every tree in le , 
some of the humble herbs of Europe growing heie mw 
the habit and size of shrubs. Nothing appe are d l a* 
guid or declining, except perhaps, man «p l 5 ht m * u 
considered. Most of the common people had darK com- 
plexions, forbidding features, were under the mi*™ 
size of Europeans, with a little of the spirit and actjvnj 
of the original inhabitantsof Africa or .of the colder parts 
of Europe. The offspring of the latter transferred to 
southern countries often become, it seems, enervated 
and listless. 

Every honour and attention doe to the representative 
of a friendly and powerful sovereign, was pauV&J 
order of the Portuguese governor, to the ambassador, 
as well on board the Lion, as on his going ashore, ana 
and after he was landed. 

In the hall of the government-house was painted the 
popular and interesting, but doubtful story of the first 
discovery of Madeira by an Englishman, called Ro- 
bert Macham, who lived towards the end of the reign 
of the third Edward. This man, it is said, of obscure 
birth, had fallen in love with a young damsel, called 
Anne cPArfet, of exquisite beauty, and of a noble faroi- 
ly, wliicji, disdaining so low an alliance, though Ma- 
cham had gained her affections, obtained a warrant 
trom the king to keep him in prison until the lad j was 
persuaded to marry a nobleman, who took her im- 
mediately to his seat near Bristol. Macham, some- 
time afterwards being released, found means to convey 
the lady on board a vessel, provided to carrv them to 
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France. A storm suddenly arising, and the ship be* 
ing ill manned, they were driven tar to sea, and toss* • 
ed for thirteen days, at the mercy of the waves, out 
of sight of land. At length, however, they thought 
they descried something like it, which redoubled their 
efforts to approach ; they perceived an island over- 
grown with wood. The vessel was soon at anchor ; 
and Macham and the lady, with a few attendants, 
went on shore, and sought shelter, by building a kind 
of hut under the branches of a large spreading tree* 
In the course of the night a tempest drove the vessel 
from her anchors, and carried her to the Barbary coast, 
where she was wrecked, and the seamen made captives 
by the Moors. The lady was so affected by this fresh 
disaster, that she died in a short time ; and Macham, 
through grief, soon followed her. Their attendants, 
rendered desperate by the loss of their conductor, 
quitted the island, and betaking themselves to their 
open boat, put out to sea, without knowing even what 
course to steer. After a series of adventures, these 
men fell in with a Spaniard, who, delighted with their 
story, communicated it to Gonzales Zarco, sent by 
the king of Portugal on a voyage of discovery, and 
prevailed upon him to sail in search of the island. 
However imperfectly its situation had been described 
by the English sailors, it was in a little time found out 
by him. 
" The chief produce of the island is the grape, from 
which ate made annually, upon an average, nearly * 
twenty -five thousand pipes of wine of one hundred 
and twenty gallons each 5 half of which is exported 
to England, North America, and the East and West 
Indies ; the remainder is consumed by the natives, in 
its original state, or in that of spirit distilled from it. 
The grape of Madeira is generally tfhitej and produces 
a juice of the same colour ; but there are others which 
yield a deeper coloured juice, forming a red wine, 
called Tinto, of which a mixture with the former, 
in a small proportion, serves to give it a darker tinge. 
There is likewise a red-skinned grape, called Bastar- 
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da, of which the juice is white. In some few soft* 
Another grape is raised, remarkably rich and sweety 
from which is produced the celebrated Malmsey wine. 
Of tliis the average quantity made is said to approach 
five hundred pipes, and sells at about sixty pounds a 
pipfe. Of theotner wine, which, in contradistinction, is 
called hard or dry Madeira, the highest price charged; 
when new, to dealers in that article, seldom exceeds 
thirty- two pounds a pipe. From other persons, ac- 
cording to the custom m every branch of trade, a. 
larger sum is always demanded. For old wine an 
addition of twenty shillings a pipe, or more, is made 
for every year it has been kept, as an equivalent foe 
leakage, evaporation, and interest of the capital re- 
maining unemployed. The average price on every 
kind of wine is fourteen pounds, or thereabouts; and 
reduces the whole export value considerably under two 
hundred thousand pounds ; part of which serves to 
pay for manufactures from Great Britain, flour and 
salt-fish from America, and corn from the western 
isles, belonging, as well as Madeira to the crown of 
Portugal, 

Sir G. Staunton, 

SECT. CXXXIV. 

LEARNED INSTITUTIONS, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF. 
VIENNA. 

Winter had set in when I reached Vienna * and 
as I was there assured the difficulties the traveller had 
to encounter in Hungary, the next country I meamt 
to visit, were, for the want of civilization, \ery great, 
I thought it prudent to wait here, till the return of 
fine weather should render the wants of the traveller 
fewer. • 

ftJ»TJ h I le v n V 8 not famed •« the other parts of 
St o7m?n^1 8 A earned institutions er for being the 
to! of all rf f *?K ; J et a cit J ,ike **■•» -the capi- 
Sr caSr men .l ,,ke that «* the Austrian monir- 
»/n , a C n a d n ^^ ,th0Ut *-*■«■*»% «. learned 
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* 1 must pass over its university, and college of sur- 
gery and medicine ; its academies for the nobility, the 
clergy, and for the fine arts ; the school for the deaf 
and dumb; and even the Normal school, being toa 
little acquainted with some of them, and finding nothing 
remarkable in the others. Only of the first I would ob- 
serve, that it k on the old plan, where the students are 
not left to follow the course of study they or their 
friends may think proper, but one fixed by the uni- 
versity. "Within these few years, most of the lectures 
are delivered in the German language, but those on 
pathology, therapeia, and materia medica, are still in 
Latin ; and in this language the students are examined 
at the end of the week, on the subjects which have 
been lectured on during that time. But the Normal 
school is of too useful a nature not to say for what 
end it was established ; it is designed to form teachers 
or instructors for the provincial towns and villages ; 
that is, teachers for the schools and gymnasia. 

Here is no academy of sciences, ana I believe there 
never *was one. This is remarkable in so large a city 
as Vienna. A great deal has been said upon the Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of learned societies. If it 
were left to be decided by the travelling literati, it 
would, notwithstanding the disadvantages arising from 
literary cabals and intrigues, which often happen in 
them, particularly where a seat leads to honours and 
emoluments, be decided in their favour. This defi- 
ciency of a place of rendezvous for men of letters 
was lately supplied by the pttbH ^spirited and hos- 
pitable Baron Born, who, besides being at all times, 
when not occupied in the business of his office, of 
easy access, particularly to strangers, had his pub- 
lic days. Since his death professor Jacqu in has a tea 
party on the Wednesdays ; but it is ill, attended. 

In collections Vienna is very rich. The Imperial 
library, besides containing 5 or 6000 volumes printed 
in the 15th century, rare manuscripts, and a very ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of prints, is well fur- 
nished with useful modem books. It is open three or 
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four hours every morning to the public, and thelibrarijui 
and inferior assistants are very attentive and obliging. 

The library of the university is open for two or three 
hours morning and afternoon ; during which time the 
librarians always labour under a cares, a disease com* 
mon to university librarians. 

The richness of the Imperial •cabinet of -medals is 



well known. 



.Dr. Town son's Travels* 
SECT. CXXXV. 



ADMIRABLE DESCRIPTION OF A TARTAR, EMPLOYED 
BY A CELEBRATED TRAVELLER, TO CONDUCT HIM 
TO BAGDAD, WITH OTHER CURIOUS PARTICULARS. 

In order to accomplish my design, it was necessary 
that I should submit to the disguise of a Tartar, and 
put myself entirely and implicitly under his direction, 
who, as a reward for his success, was to receive one 
hundred pounds, with a further promise of an addi- 
tional twenty pounds on our arrival at Bagdad.— He 
was one of those striking character figures that a paint- 
er would like to take a sketch of ; and methought 
Tartar was written legibly in every lineament of ni* 
countenance and person. He was tall, muscul&r and 
bony; his figure bespoke great hardihood, strength* 
and activity ; nor could the trowsers which he wore 
conceal the Herculean texture of his limbs ; his shoul- 
ders were expanded to an enormous breadth ; he was 
unincumbered with flesh, or indeed rather extremely 
lean ; his forehead, though partly concealed beneath 
hi« turban, was very high ; bis nose large; hooked, 
sharp, and prominent; a pair of small, fierce, black, 
penetrating eyes, barely separated by the nose, and a 
formidable pair of mustachios, which he carefully sleek- 
ed with pomatum into a point resembling an awl -blade, 
and which moved like the whiskers of a purring eat 
with every word he spoke, gave, a whimsical ferocity 
to the countenance, beyond the reacb of description* 
*nd rendered him altogether as discouraging a coa- 
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Udenfki friend as ever a Christian trusted his life to 
since Mahomet first set up the trade of a prophet. He 
surveyed me with great attention ; opened his mouth 
two or three times like a gasping pike, as if to speak ; 
stroked his whiskers as often ; and at last pronounced 
that he would undertake to conduct me ; adding, in 
allusion to my black hair and dark complexion, that I 
looked more like a native than any Frank he had ever 
seen. He ordered me to cut my hair quite short, to 
provide myself with a Tartar dress and cap, in the 
fashion of his own, and saying he would call on me in 
proper time, departed* 

Thus equipped, we set out, not without great paia 
and regret on my part ; pain at leaving a most beau- 
tiful young woman, whom I pitied and esteemed, sub- 
ject to the resentment of a husband, at once jealous 
from nature^ peevish from habit, and enraged from her 
open, and unequivocal demonstrations of hatred ; and 
regret at having been betrayed by situation into such a 
very serious dilemma. 

I must add, that previous to my departure the con- 
sul did every thing that was possible for him to do, 
conducive to my safety and accommodation on the 
road, which, as we were obliged to go to the city of 
Diarbeker, a great length out of our way, he observed 
would be long, dreary, fatiguing, and hazardous ; he 
procured me from others, and gave me himself, a 
number of letters, and at parting desired me to com- 
fort myself with the rejection, that when I arrived 
at my journey's end, I should have to boast, that I 
♦went to India by a route never travelled by any Eu- 
ropean before. 

Our route from Aleppo was through Diarbeker, Mo- 
sul, and Bagdad, and from thence to Bassora. The 
condition of the female part of the species in these 
regions may be easily conjectured from the following 
fact 

One morning I was awakened before day-break with 
a bustle in the caravansera where we lodged. I con- 
jectured that the Tartar was preparing to get forward, 
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and rose in order to lose no time. I was so far righ£ 
In my conjectures : the horses were ready, and I came 
out to mount, and was very much surprised to perceive 
aeveral horses before me loaded with something which 
stood erect from their backs, and which I had barely 
light to discern were not men. I concluded that they 
were bales of merchandize packed in a particular form, 
and asked no questions till full day-light disclosed to 
me that they were human creatures tied up in sacks, 
and fastened astride on the horses' backs. There was 
a strange union of horror and oddity in the concep- 
tion, that struck me at once with a mixed emotion of 
indignation, pity, and mirth. The former, however, 
-got the better, and I asked my servant with some 
warmth what it meant ? He said, that the sacks con- 
tained some young women whom the Tartar had 
bought—" Good God !" said I, "is it possible that ha 
can have bought wretched females to treat them with 
so little tenderness ?" " He has bought them,' 1 re- 
turned my servant, " in the way of traffic, not for 
pleasure/ 9 

On the eighteenth day from my departure from 
Aleppo, we arrived at the famous city of Bagdad* 
The Armenian, with whom I resided, did every thins 
in his power to render the place agreeable to me ; and 
I shall always retain a lively sense of his goodness 
and hospitality 5 he was not only generous and polite, 
but weft informed, and pleasing in conversation. I 
took occasion to express to him the disappointment I 
felt at finding Bagdad so very different from what I 
expected ; and told htin that I had, when a vouthf 
learned to think highly of it, or rather romantically, 
from reading Eastern tales. This led to a conversa- 
tion on the Arabian Nights Entertainments, a copy of 
which he had in the Arabic, and produced it : he then 
shewed me, with great triumph, a French translation 
of them, printed at Paris, which he had read, and 
declared that the translation was nothing at all in 
. comparison with the original. I believe he was well 
qualified to judge, for he was a perfect master of the 
French language. 
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*We talked of the Eastern tale of the Glass Mail, 
\vho, in a reverie, increases his stock till he gets so 
rich as, in imagination, to marry the cadi's daughter, 
&c. &c. and in kicking his wife, kicks all his glasses 
about, anil destroys the whole of his visionary for- 
tune. I praised the humour of it much $ " Sir/' said 
be, " there is nothing in it that may not be experi- 
enced frequently in actual life : those waking dreams 
are the usual concomitants of opium : a man who. ha* 
accustomed himself to the pernicious practice of eat- 
ing opium, is constantly subject to them. I have, in 
the course of my time, found a thousand of those * 
dreamers holding forth in the plentitude of imaginary 
power. I have seen a common porter become cad>, 
and order the bastinado. I have seen a wretched tay- 
lor raised by the effects of opium to the office of aga of 
the janissaries, deposing the sultan and ordering the 
bow-string to all about him. I have seen some indulg- 
ing in the blandishments of love with princesses, and 
others wallowing in the wealth of Golconda. But the 
most extraordinary visionary of this kind I ever met 
with, was one who imagined himself translated to 
Paradise, co-equal to Mahomet, and sitting by the side 
of the prophet, arguing with him in defence of the 
use of wine and opium : he argued most ingeniously, 
listened in silence to the supposed arguments of his 
adversary, answered them, replied, rejoined, and still 
argued on ; till growing at last angry, he swore that 
he was as good a prophet as him, did not care a fig for 
him, and called him fool and false prophet. A Turk 
who was present, in the fulness of his zeal, laid a stick 
very heavily across his shoulders, and put an end to the 
vision ; and never did I see a wretch so abject, so for- 
lorn, or so miserably desponding ; he put his forehead 
to the ground, whfch he wet with bis tears, crying, 
Mercy, Mahomet ! mercy, holy Prophet ! mercy, Alia! 
nor could he find relief (such is the ruin of opium) till 
ke got a fresh supply of it in his mouth, which soon 
gpye him a temporary respite from the horrors of hi* 
situation/ 9 
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Unquestionably Bagdad was once a great city, of 
flourishing commerce ; but the Sultan Amurath toe 
Fourth, when he made himself master of it, put the 
richest merchants settled there to death 5 and it lias 
ever since gradually declined. About two days jouiv 
■ey from it lie the ruins of the once famous city of Bab- 
ylon. I was much disposed to 30 to see it, and thence 
drop down the Euphrates to Bassora : but my Armen- 
ian host told me there was nothing in it to recompense 
a person for half the trouble; for, of that magnificent 
m city, which was sixty miles in circumference, which 
was encompassed with walls eighty -seven feet in thick- 
ness, and three hundred and fifty in height, nothing 
was to be seen but the bare foundations of some great 
edifices- The Tower of Belus, and the palace of rteb- 
uchadnezzar, lie with the rest in undistinguished rwn. 
The greatest cariosities then were, in the first place, 
the ruins of a building said to be the famed Tower of 
Babel, which appeared "to have been half a league ia 
Compass ; and the remains of a vast bridge over the 
Euphrates, where it is half a league broad. 

From Bassora, where we arrived after a disagreeable* 
journey of ten days, we took our passage in a date boat 
going to Muskar, expecting to^get from thence a speedy 
passage to. Bombay 5 but the boat springing a leak, we 
were obliged to run into Bttsheer, from whence we pro- 
ceeded in a frigate belonging to the East Indi^coropany 
to Bombay, and from thence embarked on board a Por- 
tuguese vessel for Goa ; where meeting with a vessel 
bound for Madras, and being anxious to reach this place, 
the object of our adventurous journey,, we seized, as we 
fondly hoped, this early opportunity of gratifying our 
wishes : but an unusual fatality seemed to have attend- 
ed us throughout the whole jtiumey. 

It wa* now the eighteenth day of Mar when we 
jailed from Goa. The hemisphere had been.for some 
days overcast with clouds.: some light showers of rtia> 
had fallen ; and you may conclude that it did not tend 
*o raise my spirits, or free me from my ominous appre- 
hensions, to hear that those circumstances indicate* 
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an approaching gale of wind. I 'observed, moreover,, 
that the vessel was much too deep in the water, Wing 
greatly overloaded ; that she was in many respects de- 
fective, and, as the seamen say. ill-found, ana in short* 
very unfit to encounter a gale of wind of any violence. 
I scorned, however, to yield to those united impres- 
sions, and determined to proceed. 

On the 19th the sky was obscured by immense fleeces 
4>f clouds, surcharged with inflammable matter; and in 
the evening the rain fell in torrents, the firmament 
darkened apace, sudden night came on^and the horrors 
of extreme darkness were rendered still more horrible 
by the peals of thunder which rent the air, and the 
frequent flashes of lightning, which served only to shew 
us the horror of our situation, and leave us in increased 
darkness: mean time the wind became more violent, 
blowing on the shores «ul a heavy sea, raised by its - 
force, united with it to make our state more for- 
midable. 

By day-light on the morning of the twentieth, the - 
gale had increased to a furious tempest; and the sea,, 
keeping pace with it, ran mountains- high ; and as it- 
kept invariably to the* same point, the captain and of- 
ficer* became seriously alarmed, and almost persuaded 
that the sooth-west monsoon had set- in, which, if it 
were so, would render it absolutely impesasihle for us 
to weather the coast.. All that day, .however, we kept 
as close as the violence of the weather would allow us 
to the wind ; but the sea canted her head so to leeward, , 
that she made more lee than head-way f and the rig- 
ging was so strained with the work, that we had tittle 
nope of keeping off the shore, unless the wind changed, . 
of which there was not now the smallest probability. 
During the night there was- no intermission of the 
snow ; many of the sails, flew into- ribbons 5 some of - 
the rigging was carried away \ and such exertions were 
made that, before morning, every stick thai could pos- 
sibly he struck wasdown upon the deck. 

About seven o'clock on the morning of' the twenty- 
irst> I was alarmed by an unusual noise upon the desk^. 
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and, running up, perceived that every £**»*$ 
in the vessel, tiie fore-sail alone exce P*^» •*■ ^Jg 
carried away. The sight was horrible ; and the »hote 
vessel presented a spectacle as dreadful to the feeling 
as morUfyingto human pride. Fear had P^««*!. 
only all the helplessness o^^P^ deBC ^»J"*/lS 
mischievous freaks of insanity. In one l£« ** 
the captain, raving, stamping, and tearing h* . haini 
handfuls from hisTiead; nere, some of the crew w» 
east upon their knees, clapping the.r hands, and p« J 
iog, with all the extravagance of horror £' n **J 
their laces i there, others were flogging ^ ««lg 
with all their might, calling upon them to- *™fj»« 
storm. One of our passengers, who was purser or » 
English East Indiaman, had got hold of acase-^otM 
•from, and, with an air of distraction and I deep g 
•pair imprinted in his face, was stalking about in •»'» 
afcirt. I perceived him to ha on, the point * 8 "™f 
it about, in large tumblers, to the few ' ««»»W 
people; and wen convinced, that, so far from > ««•"«. 
iog, it would sharpen tlie horrors oftheir mtnM we""- 
forward, and with much difficulty prevented. tm- 

Having accomplished this point, I applied myseu w 
the captain, and endeavoured to bring htin baw {» 
^ssible) to hie recollection, and, to a sense ot wnw«« 
©wed to his- duty as a commander, and to his .y'S ni ,v 
as a man •:. I exhorted him to encourage the auwt»oj 
his example; and strove to raise his spirits, by say 10 * 
that the storm did not appear to me by any means so 
terrible as some I had before experienced. . 

While I was thus employed, we shipped a sea on tw 
starboard, side, which I really thought would have seal 
us downv The vessel seemed to sink beneath "» 
weight,. shivered, and remained motionless; it *«*? 
moment of critical suspense: fancy made me think I 
felt her gradually descending: I gaffe myself "P* 1 
gone, and summoned all the fortitude to bear approach- 
ing death with becoming manhood. 

Just at this crisis, the water, which rushed, with in- 
tredibie force through all ports of the vesseUbroug!* 
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<*ttt floating, and nearly suffocated, another English 
passenger, who was endeavouring to take a little re- 
pose in a small cabin boarded oft from the deck : he 
was a very stout young man, and full of true spirit. 
Finding that the vessel was not, as I had thought, going 
immediately down, he joined me in exhorting the cap- 
tain to his duty : we persuaded him to throw the guns 
overboard, as well as a number of trunks and packages 
with which the vessel was much encumbered; and, 
with some little exertion, we got the pumps set a-going*. 
The name of the English passenger was Hall. He 
was a young man of a most amiable disposition, and 
with it possessed all that manly spirit that gives pres- 
ence of mind in exigencies of danger. He and I hav- 
ing, with great difficulty, got some hands to stick to 
fhe pumps, stood at the wheel, at once to assist the- 
. men, and to prevent them from quitting it ; and, al- 
though hopeless, determined that no effort practicable 
mn our parts should be wanting to the preservation of 
the vessel. The water, however, gained upon the 
| pumps, notwithstanding every effort 5 and it evidently 
I appeared that we could not keep her long above water. 
[ At ten o'clock the wind seemed to increase, and 
\ amounted to a downright hurricane : the sky was so 
entirely obscured with black clouds, and the rain fell 
so thick, that objects were not discernible from the 
wheel to the ship's head. Soon the pumps were chok- 
ed, and could no longer be worked : then dismay seiz- 
ed on all 5 nothing but unutterable despair, silent an- 
guish, and horror, wrought up to frenzy, was to be 
seen ; not a single soul was capable of an effort to be 
useful ; all seemed more desirous to extinguish their ca- 
lamities by embracing death, than willing by a painful 
exertidn to avoid it. 

At about eleven o'clock we could plainly distinguish 
a dreadful roaring noise, resembling that of waves roll- 
ing against rocks ; but the darkness of the day, anil 
the accompanying rains, prevented us from seeing any 
distance ; and if they were rocks, we might be actually 
dashed to pieces on them before we could perceive 
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them. At twelve o'clock, however, the weather clean- 
ed up a little, and both the wind and the sea seemed 
to have abated : the very prospect round the ship wm 
exhilarating, and as the weather grew better, and the 
tea less furious, the senses of the people returned, and 
the general stupefaction began to decrease. 

The weather continuing to clear ut>, we in some 
time discovered breakers and large rocks without side 
of us ; so that it appeared we must have passed quite 
dose to them, and were now fairly hemmed in betweea 
them and the land. 

In this very critical juncture, the captain entirely 
contrary to my opinion, adopted the dangerous reso> 
lution of Jetting go an anchor, to bring her up with 
ker head to the sea : but, though no seaman, injr com- 
mon sense told me that she could never ride it outv 
but must directly go down. The event nearly justi- 
fied my judgment ; for she had scarcely been at anchor 
before an enormous sea rolling over her, over-whelm- 
ed and filled her with water, and every one on board 
concluded that she was certainly sinking ; on the in- 
stant, aJLascar, witfra presence of mind worthy an 
old English mariner, took an axe* ran. forward, and 
cut the cable. 

On finding herself free, the vessel again floated, 
and made an effort to right herself; bat she was almost 
completely water-logged, and heeled to larboard so 
much that the gunnel lay under water. We then en- 
deavoured to steer as fest as we could for the land, 
which we knew could net be at any great distance, 
though we were unable to discover it through the hazy 
weather : the fore sail was loosened $ by great efforts 
Jtt rolling she righted a little, her gunnel was got above 
water,' and we scudded as well as we could before the 
wind, which still blew hard on shore ; and at about 
two o'clock the land appeared at a small distance a- 
head. 

m The love of life countervails all other considerations 
i» the mind of man. The uncertainty we were under 
with regard to the shore before us, which we had rea- 
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sen to "believe was part of Hyder All's dominions, 
where we should meet with the most rigorous treat- 
ment^ if not ultimate death, was forgotten in the joy- 
fui hope of saving life ; and we scudded towards the 
shore in all the exulting transports of people just 
snatched from the jaws of death. 

This gleam of happiness continued not long : a tre- 
mendous sea rolling after us, broke over our stern, 
tore every thing before it, stove in the steerage, car- 
ried away the rudder, shivered the wheel to pieces, 
and tore up the very ringbolts of the deck ; conveyed 
the men who stood at the wheel forward, and swept 
them overboard. I was standing at the time near the 
wheel, and fortunately had hold of the taffarel, which 
enabled me to resist in part the weight of the wave. I 
was, however, swept oft* ray feet, and dashed against 
the main-mast The jerk from the taffarel., which I 
held very tenaciously, seemed as if it would have dis- 
located my arms : however, it broke the impetus of 
my motion, and in all probability saved me from being 
dashed to pieces against 'the mast. 

I floundered about in the water at the foot of the 
mast, (ill at length I got on my feet, and seized a 
rope, which I held in a state of great embarrassment, 
dubious what I should do to extricate myself.. At 
this instant I perceived that Mr. Hall had got upon 
the cap-stern, and was waving his hand to me to fol- 
low his example : this I wished to do, though it was 
an enterprise of some risk and difficulty, for, if I lost 
the hold I had, a single motion of the vessel, or a fuU 
wave, would certainly carry me overboard* I made 
a bold push, however, and fortunately accomplished 
it* Having attained this station, I could the better 
survey the wreck, and saw that the water was nearly 
breast high on the quarter-deck (for the • vessel was 
deep waisted) ; and I perceived the unfortunate En- 
glish purser standing where the water was most shal- 
low, as if watching with patient expectation its rising, 
and awaiting death : I called to him to come to us, but 
Ae shook his head in despair, and said, in a lamentable 
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tone, « It ia alt over with us ! God have mercy ^w pan 
>us I "—then seated himself wjth seeming composure 
on a chair which happened to be rolling about in the 
week of the deck, and in a few minutes afterwards 
was washed into the sea along with it, where he was 
-speedily released from a state ten thousand times 
worse than death. 

During this universal wreck of things, the horror I 
was in could not prevent me from observing a very 
curious circumstance, which at any other time would, 
have exeited laughter, though now it produced no 
other emotion than surprise :«— We happened to be in 
part laden with mangoes, of which the island of Goa, 
is known to produce the finest in the world ; some of 
them lay in baskets on the poop ; a little black boy, 
in the moment of greatest danger, had got seated 
by them, devouring them voraciously, and crying all 
the time most bitterly at the horrers of his situation I 

The vessel now got completely water-logged ; and 
Mr. Hall and I were employed in forming conjectural 
♦calculations how many minutes she would keep above 
water, and ^consoling one another on the unfortunate 
circumstances under which we met— lamenting; that 
•fate had thus brought us acquainted only to make us 
witnesses of each other's misery, and then to see one 
■another no more. 

As the larboard side of the vessel was gradually 

foing down, the deck, and of course the capstern, 
ecame too nearly perpendicular for us to continue on 
it ; we therefore foresaw the necessity of quitting it, 
-and got upon the starboard side, holding fast by the 
gunnel, and allowing our bodies and legs to yield to 
the sea as it broke over us. Thus we continued for 
some time : at length the severity of the labour so en- 
tirely exhausted our strength and spirits, that our best 
hope seemed to be a speedy conclusion to our painful 
death ; and we began to have serious intentions of 
letting go our hold and yielding up ourselves up at 
once to the fury of the waves. 
The vessel, which all this time drifted witb the sea 
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and wind, gradually approximated the shore, and at 
length struck the ground, which for an instant revived 
our almost departed hopes ; but we soon found that it 
did not in the smallest degree better our situation.— 
Again I began to yield to utter despair-— again I thought 
of letting go my hold, and sinking at once : it is im- 
possible, thought I, ever to escape — why then prolong, 
for a few minutes, a painful existence that must at 
last be given up ? Yet, the all-subduing -love of life 
suggested, that many things apparently impossible had 
come to pass 5 and 1 said to myself, if life is to be 
lost, why not lose it in a glorious struggle ? Should 
I survive it by accident, life will be rendered doubly 
sweet to me, and I still more worthy of it by perse- 
vering fortitude. 

While I was employed in this 'train of reflection, I 
perceived some of the people collecting together, talk- 
ing, and holding a consultation* It immediately oc- 
curred to me, that they were devising some plan for 
escaping from the wreck, and getting on shore : and, 
so natural is it for map to cling to his fellow-creature 
for support in difficult or dangerous exigences, I pro- 
posed to Mr. Hall to join them, and take a share ia 
the execution of the plan— observing to him at the 
same time, that I was determined at all events to quit 
the vessel, and trust to the protection and guidance 
of a superintending Providence for the res J. 

As prodigality of life is, income cases, the excess 
of virtue and courage, so there are others in which it 
is vice, meanness and cowardice. True courage is 
according to the circumstances under which it is to 
operate, as rigidly tenacious and vigilant of life in one 
case, as it is indifferent and regardless in another ; 
and I think it is a very strange contradiction in the 
human heart (although it often happens,) that a man 
who has the most unbounded courage, in seeking death 
even in the cannon's mouth, shall yet want tne ne- 
cessary resolution to make exertions to save his life in 
cases of ordinary dangec. The unfortunate English 
purser could not collect courage sufficient to make an 
vol. II. z 
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effort to save himself $ and yet I think it probable that 
he weald have faced a battery of artillery, or exposed 
himself to a pistol-shot, if occasion required, as soon 
as any other nan. Thus it appears Jrt first view : bat 
may not this seeming incongruity be explained fay 
saying, that personal courage and fortitude are dif- 
ferent qualities of the mind «nd? body, and depend 
upon the^xercise of entirely different functions ? 

Be that as it may, I argued with myself, in the 
height of my calamitous situation, upon the subject of 
fortitude and dejection, courage and cowardice ; and, 
notwithstanding the serious aspect of affairs, found 
myself listening to the suggestions of pride : What 
a paltry thing to yield, whfle strength is left to strug- 
gle i Vanity herself had her hint, land whispered, 
« -Should I > escape by an effort of my own, what a 

goriousr theme of exultation !*' There were, I con- 
ss, transitory images in my mind, which, co-oper- 
ating with -the natural attachment to self-preserva- 
iioa, made me persevere, and resolve to do so, while 
-one vestege of nope was left for the mind to dwell on. 

• Observing, as I told you before, the people con- 
sulting together, *nd resolving to join them, I made 
an effort to get to the lee shrouds, where they were 
standing, or rather clinging; but before I could ac- 
complish it, I lost my hold, fell down the hatchway 
(the gratings having been carried away with the long- 
boat) ftnd was for some minutes entangled there 
amongst a heap of' packages, which the violent fluctua- 
tions of the water had collected on the lee side. As. 
the vessel moved with the sea, and the water flowed 
in, the packages and I were rolled together ; some- 
times one, sometimes another, uppermost ; so that I 
began to be apprehensive I should not be able to ex- 
tricate myself : by the meerest accident, however* I 
grasped something that lay in my way, made a visor* 
ous spring, and gained the lee shrouds. Mr. Hall, 
who followed me, in seizing the shrouds, came thump 
against me with such violence that I could scarcely 
retain my hold of the rigging. Compelled by the 
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ferilous situation in which I stood, I called out to 
im for God's sake to keep off, for that I was render*- 
ed breathless and worn out : he generously endeavour* 
ed to make way for me, and, in doing so, unfortunate* 
)y lost hid hold, and went down under the ship's side. 
Never, never, shall I forget my sensations at this 
melancholy incident 5 I would have given miMons of 
Worlds that I could have recalled the words which 
made him move 5 my mind was wound up to the last 
pitch of anguish ; I may truly say, that thta was the 
most bitter of all the bitter moments of my life, com- 
pared with which the other circumstances of the ship- 
wreck seemed lessened 5 fori had insensibly acquired- 
an unusual esteem and warm attachment fur hi» r aad : 
wa& doubtful whether, after being the innocent occa- 
sion of his falling, I ought to take further pains to 
Preserve my own life. All those sensations were pass- 
ig with the rapidity of lightning through my thoughts, 
when, as much to my astonisnment as to my joy, t 
saw him borne by a returning wave, and thrown among 
the very packages from which 1 had but just before, 
with such labour and difficulty, extricated myself : in 
the end he proved equally fortunate, but after a much 
longer and harder struggle, and after sustaining much 
more injury. 

I once more changed my station, and made mjrwav 
to the poop, where I found myself rather more shel- 
tered ; I earnestly wished Mr. Hall to be with me, 
whatever might be my ultimate fate, and beckoned to 
him to come to me ; but he only answered by shaking 
his head, in a feeble, desponding manner 5 staring at 
1 the same time wildly about him : even his spirit was 
subdued ; and despair, I perceived, had begun to take 
possession of his mind. 

Being a little more at ease in my new station than 
I had* been before, I had more time to deliberate, and 
more power to judge. I recollected, that, according 
to the course of time, the day was far gone, and the 
night quickly approaching : I reflected, that, for any en* 
ternrixe whatsoever, day was much preferable to night $ 
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and above all I considered, that the vessel could not 
hold long together ; I therefore thought, that the best 
mode I could adopt would be, to take to the water with 
the first buoyant thing I could see ; and, as the wind 
and water both seemed to run to the shore, to take my. 
chance in that way of reaching it. In. pursuance of 
this resolution, I tore off my shirt, having before that 
thrown off the other parts of my dress ; I looked at 
mj sleeve buttons, in which was set the hair of my 
departed children; and, by an involuntarily act of tha 
imagination, asked myself the question, " Shall I be 
happy enough to meet them where I am now about to 
go ?— -shall those dear last remains, too, become a prey 
to the devouring deep ?'*•— In that instant, reason, 
suspended by the horrors of the' scene, gave way to 
instinct ; and I rolled my shirt up, and very care* 
fully thrust it into a whole between decks, with the 
wild hopes that the sleeve buttons might yet- escape 
untouched. Watching my opportunity, I saw a log 
of wood floating near the vessel, and, waving my 
hand to Mr. Hall as a last adieu, jumped after it* 
Here again I was doomed to aggravated hardships ; 
I had scarcely touched the log when a great sea 
snatched it from my hold : still as it came near mc, I 
grasped at it ineffectually, till at last it was completely 
carried away, but not before it had cut and battered 
and bruised tne in several places, and in a manner 
that at any other time I should have thought dreadful. 

Death seemed inevitable ; and all that occurred to 
me now to do was to accelerate it, and get out of its 
pangs as speedily as possible ; for, though I knew how 
to swim, the tremendous surf rendered swimming use- 
less, and all hope from it would have been ridiculous. 
I therefore began to swallow as much water as possi- 
ble ; yeV still rising oy the buoyant principle of the 
waves to the surface, my former thoughts began to re- 
cur ; and whether it was that, or natural instinct, 
which survived the temporary impressions of despair, 
I know not — but I endeavoured to swim, which I had 
not done long when I again discovered the log of wood 
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I had lost floating near me, and with some difficulty 
caught it j hardly had it been an instant in my hands, 
when, by the same unlucky means, I lost it again. I 
had often heard it said in Scotland, that if a man will 
throw himself flat on his back in the water, lie quite 
straight and stiff, and suffer himself to sink till the 
water gets into his ears, he will continue to float 8f> 
forever : this occurred to me now, and I determined 
to try the experiment ; so I threw myself on my back 
in the manner I have described, and left myself to 
the disposal of Proyidertce ; nor was I long till I 
found the truth of the saying, for I floated with hard- - 
ly an effort, and began for the first time to conpeive 
something like hopes of preservation. 

After lying in this manner, committed to the dis- 
cretion of the tide, I soon saw the vessel— saw that 
it was at a considerable distance behind me. Liveli- 
est hope began to play about my heart, and toy flut- 
tered with a thousand gay fancies in my mind : I be* 
gan to form the favourable conclusion, that the tide 
was carrying me rapidly to land from the vessel, and 
that I should soon once more touch terra jirma. 

This exjjectation was a cordial that revived my ej> 
hausied spirits : I took courage, and left myself still 
to the same all-directing Power that bad hitherto pre- 
served me, scarcely doubting that I should soon reach 
the land. Nor was I mistaken, for in a short time 
more, without effort* or exertion, and without ones 
turning from off -my back, I found myself strike against 
the sandy beach. Overjoyed, as jou may well sup- 
pose, to the highest piteh of transport at my provi- 
dential deliverance, 4 made a convulsive spring, and 
ran up a little distance on the shore ; but was so weak 
and worn down by fatigue, and so unable to clear my 
stomach of the salt water with which it was loaded, 
that I suddenly grew deadly sick, and apprehended - 
that I had only exchanged one death for another 5 and - 
in a minute or two fainted away. 

Gambbxlw- 
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SECT. CXXXVI. 

CURIOUS DESCRIPTION OF THE TLMBER FLOATS 0» 
THE RHINE. 

These floats are formed chiefly at Andernach, bat 
consist of the fellings of almost every German forest, 
which, by streams, or short land carriage, can be 
brought to the Rhine. Having passed the rocks of 
Bingen and the rapids. of St Coar in small detach- 
ments, the several rafts are compacted at some town 
not higher than Andernach, into one immense- body^ 
of which an idea may be formed from this list of di- 
mensions. 

The length is from 700 to 1000 fe*t, the breadth 
from 50 to 90 ; the depth, when manned with tho 
whole crew, usually seven feet. The trees in the 
principal rafts are not less than 70 feat long, of which 
Un compose a raft. 

On this sort of floating island, five hundred labour- 
ers of different classes are employed, maintained and 
r 5 ,' , n S the whol « voyage ; and a little street 
©t deal huts is built upon it for their reception. The 
Captain's dwelling and the kitchen are distinguished 
Irom the other apartments by being somewhat better 

The first rafts laid -down in this structure are ealle* 
the foundation, and are always either of oak or fir- 
trees, bound together at their tops, and strengthened 
wl J . fartcned "P on them cross-ways by iron spikes* 
When this foundation has been carefully compacted, 
the other rafts are laid upon it, the trees of each being- 
bound together in the same manner, and each stratum, 
fastened to that beneath it. The surface is rendered 
even; storehouses and other apartments are raised ? 
and the whole is again strengthened by large masts of 
oak. 

Before the main body proceed several thin and na*. 

. row rafts composed only of one floor of timbers, 

tyhich, being held at a certain distance, from the float 
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by masts of oak, are used to give it direction and force^ 
according to the efforts of the labourers upon them. 

Behind it are a great number of small boats, of which,- 
fifteen or sixteen, guided by seven men each, are laden, 
with anchors and cables ; others contain articles of 
light rigging, and some are used for messages from this 
populous and important fleet to the towns which ~ it 
passes. There are twelve sorts of cordage, each hav- 
ing a name used only by the float-masters ; among the 
largest are cables of four hundred yards long and 
eleven inches diameter. Iron chains axe also used in, 
several parts of the structure. 

The consumption of provisions on board such a float* 
is estimated r for each voyage, at fifteen or twenty, 
thousand pounds of fresh meat, between forty and- 
fifty thousand pounds of bread, tenor fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of cheese, one thousand or fifteen hundred. 
pounds of butter, eight hundred or one thousand* 
pounds of dried meat, and five oc six hundred tons o£ 
beer. 

The apartments on. the deck-are, first, that of the>- 
pilot, which is near one of the magazines, and, op- 
posite to it, that of the persons called masters of the 
float : another class, called masters of the valets, have 
also their apartment ; near it is that of the valets, and; 
then that of the sub-valets ; after this are the cabins of 
the tyrolois, or last class of persons employed in the* 
float, of whom eighty or an hundred sleep upon straw 
in each, to the number of more than four hundred in 
all. There is, lastly, one large eating-room, in which 
the greater part of this erew dirie.at the same time. 

The pilot, who conducts the fleet from Andernack 
to Dusseldorft', quits it there, and another is engaged 
at the same salary, that is, five hundred florins, 02 
421. Each has bis sub-pilot at nearly the same price. 
About twenty tolls are paid in the course of the voy- 
age, the amount of which varies with the size of the 
fleet and the estimation of its value, in which latter 
respect the proprietors are so much subject to the ca- 
price of custom-house ^flicers^ that the first signal of; 
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of their intention to depart is to collect all these gen- 
tlemen from the neighbourhood, and to give them a 
grand dinner on board. After this the font is sounded 
and measured, and their demands upon the owners 
settled. 

On the morning of departure every labourer takes 
his post, the rowers on their benches, the guides of 
the leading rafts on theirs, and each boat's crew in its 
own vessel. The eldest of the valet-masters then 
makes the tour of the whole float, examines the la- 
bourers, passe* them in review, and dismisses those 
who are unfit. He afterwards addresses them in a 
short speech ; recommends regularity and alertnes ; 
and repeats the terms of their engagement, that each 
shall have five crowns and a half, besides provisions, 
for the ordinary voyage ; that in case of delay by ac- 
cident, they shall work three days gratis, but that 
after that time each shall be paid at the rate of twelve 
ereitzers, about four-pence per day* 

After this the labourers have a repast, and then,, 
each being at his post, the pilot, who stands on high 
near the rudder,. takes off his hat and calls out, << Let? 
^us all pray.* 8 * In an instant there-, is the happy specta- 
cle of all these numbers- on their knees, imploring a~ 
blessing on their undertaking. 

The anchors which were fastened on the shores are- 
now brought on board, the pilot- gives a signal, and 
the rowers put the whole float in motion, while the 
crews of the several boats ply round it to facilitate the- 
departure. 

Dort, in Holland, is the destination of all these 
floats, the sale of one of which occupies several months, 
a5ooOi qUen 7 Pr0dUCeS 3 ^°°° floril>8 * or Biorethafr 

Mrs. Radcliffeu. 
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SECT. CXXXV1I. 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TO THE GLACIERES, 
IN SAVOY. WRITTEN IN FORM OF A LETTER TfX 
LADY MARY BLAIR. BY J. B. WEBER, 

Ye mountains, whose aspiring tops, 

'With sno*s on snows* astend the skies; 
A nd, as the everlasting props 

Of heaven's high mansions, proudly rise, 
Oft ori your hoary heads 
Vvegather'd in theft* beds 

The flow'rs that spring <k>th blow, 
-While thunder rock'd the ground, 
And torrents swelfri the sound, 

And elvuds wei»e seen below* 

TO LAD.YMARY BLAIR. 
MAD Air, 

The Glacieres- of Savoy being one of the most ex- 
traordinary parts of our little globe, I think ft not. al- 
together useless to give your ladyship a short account 
of a journey undertaken in those mountains, by Messrs; 
Coxe, Churchill, Weston, and Weber, from Geneva* 

We set out from Geneva the SOth of July 1777, in 
the morning, and soon came to Chesne, a long village, 
where a bridge divides this little territory from the 
dukedom of Savoy. A large plain, diversified with 
fine cultivated hills, and bordered with high mountains, 
attracts the wanderer, till he arrives at Bonneville, a 
little town seated at the foot of the Mole^an exceed* 
ing lofty mountain, in the form of a sugar-loaf. There 
is a large stone bridge of five arches, built upon the 
Arve,* near this town, from whence we entered aval- 
ley bordered with high rocks, shaded with woods. 

It opens itself, after four miles walk, and forms a 
very agreeable plajn, intermixed with fine fertile ris- 

* The Arve is a torrent that takes its rise in the ice mountains, 
and, after a very rapid winding course, of at least 100 miles, (lis. 
charges itself into the Rhone, near Geneva. It is a remarkable 
sight, to see these two rivers flow together, for half a mile, without 
ringing ; the Arve keeping iu[gray t and the It hone its U\ie colour. 
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ings, till on© arrives at Cluse, another little town, t«r 
miles from Bonneville. — There is a targe rock near 
this place, which hangs over the road in a tremendous 
manner, from whence historical tradition says, the, 
Clusians defeated a large body of fcei^ti troops, kj 
hurling down stones upon them : t!t ; <> *i\} &u& 

instances to be met within the histoi > m : . 4i z.eilan^ 
The road near this place, to the ne\ ■ >i!age,if 4 
through a valley, where the Arve flv* "* -icta great 
force. The mountains and rocks, on eu * bide, are 
▼erv elevated and romantic. The more w e advanced, 
the more we found the objects diversified by the differ- 
ent forms and structures of (!>e rocks. A* very .beau- 
tiful cascade rushing down a stupendous mountain at- 
tracted our eyes till we arrived at a village about five 
o'clock, where we took refreshment, and thencontia* 
•d our road to Salenche, having exceeding curioui 
rocks on our \eft 9 and the Arve on our right. We 
stood amazed at the beautiful cascade of Arpenuaz, 
which is a torrent, falling down a mountain five Ijiuk 
dred and fifty furlonga in height, between rocks of a 
muscle-colour. Art is exhausted in the luxury 0/ citien 
in order to form a little insignificant fall of water 5 but 
fcere, lavish nature pours. her plenteous streams from 
the top of her rocks, astonishing our sight, far beyoai 
what the hand ©f art is able to produce. The rocky 
«cene at length spreading on each side, left us iM 
large oval space, surrounded with corn-fieids^nastaret 
5* a « *l ery 80rt of verdure 5 in the heart of which 
Jtands the town of Salenche, where we lay tic first 

thZk ?I* Ce 'W J P deed > is but- very indiffereDV*/- 
Sf 't^? 1 *' of «"•* Part of Savoy called Fw 
S&t'mnAu S , avo ^» rd8 » ofboth sexes, »re. as healthy, 
lod ^ the .?• ?T a rac * °f Pe^e " c » a >» "* 
"comment W ,nte S«%5 Wl can by no mm 
thisToun^r I' I9 " 8 ' nor *»*• those to travel i* 
teociektoJh, ^ h " cann «tp«Jtupwith some inctnfr 
lencies, suchas fleas and E ug8 £ their bed-ohambei. 
*nej are not accustomed to receive any *ti»Bgert, 



kit those whom cariosity leads to the valley of Cha- 
mougny. 

We here took guides and mules to lead us the next 
morning to the valley of Chamougny. 

We rode sometimes between, and sometimes oyer 
locks, and often crossed several torrents, which came 
wining down from the mountain-tops, covered with 
jlnow. 

' The Arve, in some places, rushes with impetuosity 
ilto a great depth, between lofty rocks, at the bottom 
*f which the eye is sometimes recreated with fine greea 
valleys, cones of mountains, piled one above the other, 
and feathered with firs to almost the very top, seeming 
to touch the skies, and bounded at last the vast amphi- 
theatre before us. 

We began now to get the first view 6T the top of 
ttount Blanc, clad in a sheet of frozen snow, almost 
too white for tiie eye to behold. 

The aspect of this amazing mountain is astonishing;; 
and fills the mind with ?tKe sublimest ideas. It is 
reckoned the highest on the antient continent; being 
2391 furlongs and a half in height, above the level of 
the Mediterranean, according to Mr. De Luc's last 
combined method of barometrical and geometrical 
measure. 

toe of four guides informed us, be had been one of 
the twelve, ^who that summer employed fourteen hours 
in attempting to go up this tremendous mountain, bttt 
were obliged to return, not being able to bear the in- 
tense sharpness of the air, or find any farther practi- 
cable road through the snow ; *nost of them fell sick at 
•their return. 

At two o?clock we arrived at Chamougny, and 
though we had been continually on the ascent from 
Satenche, yet we found it exceeding warm in ; the val- 
ley, and were? surprised to see such fine fertile lands 
at the very foot of the Glacieres. 
i This valley produces all sorts of fruits, and a deU- 
I uous white honey, which the bees fetch from the salu- 
fcrjr flowers M ike Ajpa. The village is but an wdif- 
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fcrent place ; the inn, however, is good, and the land- 
lady agreeable and polite. 

We met here with Mr. Bourit(who has published a 
description of the Glaciere*) and two clergymen frea 
Geneva, of my acquaintance, with whom we went op 
the Montanvert 

Being provided with -.guides and provision* we pro- 
ceeded fourteen in number, to climb this terrible rock, 
about five in the evening, and reached the summit, af- 
ter a fatiguing and dangerous ascent of three Jurats 
and a halt. 

This reck is ijuite covered with fir-trees, which we 
found very serviceable when the stones relied from 
under our feet. 

Black clouds floated now, big with horror, during 
tmr ascent, and rattling; thunder bursted at last from 
the veil of darkness which brooded over the plain, awl 
caused the mountain-top, on which we stood, almost 
to tremble. Our fears, however, of having a rainy 
night were soon dispelled, when we saw the weather 
clear up, without much rain ; and now we proceeded, 
with, fresh alacrity, on our steep ascent. 
. The human mind acquires a degree of strength and 
ease in its mental operations, in this, pure and subtile 
air: the soul, discharging the weight of that mass of j 
-vapours which hang over the body in the plain, seems ' 
to participate the purity of the e the rial regions where 
$he no w is, ^tnd can raise itself above the tumultuous 
passions of mortals, whose habitations, labours, toils 
and cares, are now left behind. 

Our guides, perceiving us desirous of reaching the 
top, told us we should soon come to the Chateau de 
Montanvert, which, .on our arrival, we found to be a 
shepherd's cavern, made with large «tones. The ea- 
trance into it was so low that it was with difficult/ 
jv.e crept, in one after another. The sight of the stu- 
pendous ice valley, as seen from the top of this moun- 
tain, filled our minds with such admiration, as suffi- 
ciently repaid the hardship we had undergone. 

Raving kindled a large fire, with the wood flat 
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abounds here in great plenty, we took refreshment, 

which proved very comfortable. Meanwhile part of 

the smoke passed through the chinks of the stones, but 

Chat which remained was almost sufficient to suffocate 

us ; this inconvenience, however, was far more tolera- 
ble than the extreme cold of the atmosphere, which we 

could not have been able to have endured ; especially 

as the ascending the mountain was attended with great 

perspiration ana heat. 

' Mr. Bourrt and our six guides laid in the open air 

all night, warming themselves with fir-trees, which they 

kindled ; a sight that affords a pleasing sight from our 

cavern. Mr. Bourit favoured us with a French psalm 5 

the echo of his voice, redounding on the neighbouring 

rocks, had an admirable effect. 

Mr. Coxe laid upon three large stones, on which he 

said he had rested as well as on a bed of down. 

* Messrs. Churchill and Weston laid in a large hollow 

stone, and 1 took my couch on the ground, strewing 

prickly deal branches under me, in order to avoid the 

dampness of the earth ; a large sharp stone served as 4 

my pillow. Our guides kept up a large fire the whole ' 

night. 

Though tired, nature's restorer had but little refresh- 
ed our wearied limbs, when we soon prepared ourselves 
again for the fatigues of the Succeeding dawn, and af- 
ter having taken each a large staff, with pointed ferules 
at the end, we descended in the valley, upon those 
stupendous clifts of ice, that seem to have stood there 
from the foundation of the world ; filling up the whole 
space, for almost a mile in breadth, between long par- 
allel chains of mountains, whose tops shoot up to the 
heavens in a thousand broken and uncouth forms, mos 
of them hooded with snow, and some bare, in form of 
pyramids. 

As we stood contemplating the wonders of these icy 
rocks, we might have easily fancied ourselves wedged 
in between the vast billows of some frozen ocean, 
north of Nova Zembla ; where a sudden congelation 

1 taking place, had fixed them forever immovable. 

VOL. II, Al 
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A sterm y sea, quite frozen, bears, I think, the near- 
est resemblance te this ice sea : the waves are cut with 
oblique hollows, which appear to be of a fine blue col* 
our, and murmuring streams of snow-water run be- 
tween those terrifying chasms. 

This scene, however drear?, exhibits a most noble 
assemblage of the vast, the wonderful, and wild. To 
the curious naturalist it certainly affords an inexhausti- 
ble fund for speculation. 

Mr. Coxe and his company went almost to the end 
of the valley, and walked from five in the morning till 
two, when they returned to the cavern. 

I returned mueh fatigued to Chamougny, employ- 
ing three hours in the descent, which is far more dif- 
ficult and dangerous than the ascent, as the stones often 
roll down under the feet, and one could easily be 
brought along with them. 

Beautiful tame coats abound in plenty on this moun- 
tain : these animals skip and leap from one precipice 
to another, with an astonishing intrepidity. 

I was surprised at my coming into the valley, to find 
0uch hot sultry weather ; fields covered with corn, and 
rich meadows ; sights that were a great contrast to the 
frigid and barren mountain I had just quitted. 

The curate in the village shewed me every sort of 
politeness till we sat down to dinner. He is a man 
who sticks fast to the principle® of his church ; and 
believes us Protestants out of the right road. I had 
some instructing conversation with him about the for- 
mation of ihe Glacieres. 

I then took a ride with the undec-curate (a welt in- 
structed young man) to the Glacieres des Boissons, 
four miles from Chamougny. We left our mules be- 
low, and went up through a wood, shagged with fir- 
trees, and encumbered with great stones; some are of 
an immense bulk, and are often brought down by a I 
considerable thaw. 

This Glacieres is very different from that of Mon- 
tanvert, but not less extraordinary. It is full of ice- 
towers, some resembling pyramids, others are in form 
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of sugar- loaves. A sudden chill in the circumambient 
air indicated our approach to some unusual climate, 
ami, being much heated by the fatiguing ascent of this- 
rock, we thought it most safe to return to our mules, 
and ride back to Chamongny. 

On our coming into the valley, the two daughters of 
the wealthiest farmer hi the neighbourhood presented 
us with an agreeable refreshment of strawberries and 
cream. One of them carried such a native smite and 
bloom in her countenance, that she reminded me of 
the poet's assertions 

— " l ovHtness- 
•« Needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; 
' " But is, when uiritdorn'd adorn'd the most.? 

I had the pleasure to meet Mr. Coxe and his com" 
pany ai the inn, much fatigued with their excursion in 
the ice valley; where they had traced the Glacieres 
almost to their very source. 

The rain that fell that night occasioned a great thun- 
dering noise by the melting and falling down of the 
snow from the mountains. 

Vast lumps of snow are frequently carried off, and 
violently bolted from crag to crag by adverse currents 
of air in those aerial regions. The snow, thus detach- 
ed, is then hurried down by its own gravity, and, in 
rolling, increases to such a size, that, in its descent, it 
has been known to choke up all the passes, often fill- 
ing whole valleys, and burying the unfortunate pas- 
senger underneath its accumulated mass. 

In the winter of 1769 and 1770, there happened a 
very frightful fall of snow ; the effect of the air, press- 
ed oy the fall of this mass of snow, was so terrible, 
that it opened itself a passage through a wood of beech 
and fir-trees which covered this declivity, and left not 
one tree standing in its way. It stopped the course 
of the Gifre, that runs in the valley, overthrew on the 
other side a great number of trees, and demolished 
many better barns than those which remained covered, 
aad crushed to pieces by this fall. 

The inhabitants of this valley lead the noiseless ten* 
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onr of their way alone the cool sequestered vale of life, 
and are but little taken notice of; yet their retired 
and peaceful habitations afford the philosopher an am- 
ple fund for speculation. Let him learn here the true 
wants of man, and what a happy calm his soul would . 
enjoy, if he remained in the hands of nature. Intem- 
perance displays not here its baneful effects, therefore 
these people know of none of those disorders which 
reign in luxuriant cities, and enjoy a healthy and 
vigorous constitution, which brings them commonly to* 
an old age. In winter they are almost buried in snow 

The village of Chamougny lies at the foot of mount 
Blanc. 

It would be impossible to give your ladyship a corn- 
plete idea of this immense and majestic mountain. 
The crust of ice that covers it almost from its foot, in 
the valley of Chamougny, to its summit, resembles, in 
some places, a tempestuous sea ; in ethers, one should 
think of seeing the ruins of towers and castles entrecoup 
with deep chasms 5 in other places the mountain ad- 
vances itself on the borders of some pointed rocks. 

It is obvious to every person conversant in natural 
philosophy, that if one could reach the height of twen* 
ny-four thousand feet above the surface of the earth* 
one would always perceive, in all seasons, and every 
where, the same degree of intense cold ; not the least 
difference would be observed, neither in summer nor 
winter. Near the equator, or the poles, the variations 
of heat and cold can only be felt near the surface of 
the earth, where the air, charged with vapours, ad- 
mits not the rays of the sun*to pass freely. Hence it 
comes, that the Alps in Switzerland, though not so 
high, are covered with snow and ice, in summer as 
well as in winter. This is also the plain reason why 
the snow of the upper region of mount Blanc very 
seldom melts, but commonly that of a lower height. 

The Cordelieres, a chain of mountains in Peru, lie 
just under the equator, and yet the cold is as strong 
there as in the polar regions, though their height be 
not 54,000 feet. The Spaniards must remember the 
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fmd experiments they made, when they attempted to 
fcx&s some of those mountains.* 

We resolved to go through the rocks the following 
day to Martinach, in the Yallais, thirty miles from 
Chamougny, and pass home to Geneva, on the other 
aide the lake, through Viile. 

Mr. Coxe and his company are the first, I believe, 
who ventured to make this round on horseback 5 we 
had several guides and baggage mules. i 

I should not finish, if I attempted to describe the 
different aspects- that nature wears in their rocks 5 let 
the poets and painters here kindle their imaginations. 

The first place we stopped at was the source of the 
foaming river Arveron. which falls into the Arve at 
at the foot of the ice valley of Montan¥ert, two miles 
from Chamougny. This torrent gushes out with in- 
credible rapidity from under an immense cavern of 
ioe, that looked almost' as transparent as crystal.— 
There were several vaulted apertures one above the. 
other, the last of which I thought to-be at least fifty 
yards high. 

We went, one after another, upon a large stone, at 
the brink of the torrent, under these icy vaults, in 
order to take a transient survey of this extraordinary 
place ;' hut the consciousness of the peril did not per- 
mit us to enjoy long this sight r because our ears were 
continually stunned with the falls of some fragments 
of ice and snow severed from the adjacent mountains^ 
with a crack resembling a clap of thunder. 

These accidents often prove fatal to the inhabitants* 
of this valley, and sweeps sometimes, men and cat- 
tle away. The mere flying of birds,- or the running; 



* If your Lndyihip shritfd be curious to read sm enlargeraentupon 
this suij. ct, you may hav«-recour*e toa4ate work* entitled Btitoire 
Muturelte dea Glucieret de Suitte, in 4to, with many copper- 
plates; translated from tbe German original of Mr. Gr owner , who* 
nas collected tut lubaUnce of all the preceding ..author* ujKm thia* 
ailij^t. 
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of Chamois, occasion, sometimes, these dangerous falls 
of snow.* 

After winding for some hours through a green val- 
ley, almost overshadowed by the mountains, we pur- 
sued our course many miles on the banks of a rapid 
river, and found ourselves soon again inclosed amidst 
the intricacy of a thousand pines of an amazing size, 
through which our horses and mules now began to climb : 
by a rugged, stony, and narrow path, which scarce ad- 
mitted the mules to pass. . 

The rapidity of the torrent that run between the 
mountains, which sometimes bans over the road in a 
tremendous manner, and the thickness of the fir-trees 
with which they are covered, joined to the solitude of 
the place, afforded the musing mind the most pleasing 
meditations. . 

Upon viewing nature in this rugged and uncouth 
form, and not to feel a fearful emotion, is to be the 
person whom Horace says, 

" Should tlic whole wreck of nntnre break, 

"In ruin and eoul'uaion hurPd ; 
** He, unconcerned, would heur the mighty crack, 

*' And stand unmov'd amidst a falling world." 

This sylvan scene retained its solemnity the. whole 
way to Trian ; a few cottages Scattered about, amidst 
the wilds of this Alpine district, which lies almost in 
the heart of that range called the Monts Maud its, or 
accursed mountain. t After having refreshed ourselves 
with a glass of wine, and some bread and cheese,, we 
continued our journey, climbing over the broad back 
of another mountain, from the top of which we had * 
beautiful prospect, seeing great part of the Valiais, 
and the Rhone winding its serpentine course through 
the middle. 

• It generally begins to snow afresh towards the mountain -top*, 
"before the autumnal equinox, so that the acquisition ot snow and 
ice during the winter months is far more considerable than> the 
loss sustained from a dissolution by rain water, or the preceding 
summer heats. 

t This place it the first iu the Payade Tallaia^ 
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The weather, which had been the whole day very 
rainy, now began to clear up, as we descended that 
mountain. 

Between nine and ten we arrived at the foot of it, 
at a town called Martinach, where we met with a very 
good inn. 

We proceeded on our road the next morning, through 
a very pleasing, cultivated valley, having the rapid 
Rhone on our right, and rocks close on our left, with 
the fine fields bordered with mountains at about two 
miles distance. 

We could not refrain from the pleasure of dwelling 
a little on one of the most capital cataracts we had 
seen.-— It fell perpendicularly near us, in the form of 
a vast brush or water, of at least 250 feet in length, 
and almost wet us to the skin as we passed, by the fly- 
ing particles of water. f 

St. Maurice is the last town in the Vallais ; the 
bridge over the Rhone here divides this territory from 
the canton of Bern. The rocks and mountains disap- 
pear the nearer one approaches the lake* which is not 
visible, till it presents itself suddenly in almost its 
whole extent. The sight is then agreeably surprised 
with the fine vineyards, villages, ami country houses, 
that border the lake from Villeneuve to Vevay. It is 
near this first place where the Rhone throws itself into 
the lake. 

The road from Villeneuve to Vevay is exceeding 
agreeable, and goes always through vineyards that 
come close to the lake. 

The walls of this pretty town are washed by the 
pellucid waves of this beautiful lake. The mountains 
and rocks in Savoy, the other side of the water, make 
a fine appearance.* The road from this town to Lau- 
sanne continues on the elevated, fruitful banks of the 
lake ; and surpasses, for the pleasantness, the most I 
have seen in any part of Switzerland, Germany,. 
* France, the Netherlands, or even England. 

It would be needless to describe to your ladyship 
the beautiful environs of our little republic within the 
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limits of France, Savoy, and Switzerland, yofcr lady- 
ship enjoying daily that enchanting prospect 

Lausanne lies almost at the foot of mount Jura, and- 
is one mile from the lake. The cathedral may be rec- 
koned one of the largest Protestant churches, in Eu- 
rope. It stands in the highest part of the town, upon 
a hid ; there is a fine terrace round it, from whence 
almost the whole lake may be viewed, with the moun- 
tains of Savoy on the opposite side, and the rich coun- 
try of Geneva, thirty miles in extent. 

Upon reading in this church several inscriptions on- 
the monuments of the illustrious dead, who once shone 
in either the learned or military world, these lines* et* 
Gray arose in my mind : 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And aU that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave ; 

A wait alike, th' in Writable hour ; 
The paths of Glory lead but to the grarev 



SECT. CXXXVIIL 

A PICTURESQUE DESCRIPTION, BT THE ELEGANT AU- 
THORESS* OF THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO, ON 
A JOURNEY MADE IN THE SUMMER OF 1794, 
THROUGH HOLLAND AND- THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 
OF GERMANY. 

The travellers, Mr. and Mrs. Radciige, set out from 
Jf elvoetsluys, from thence through Rotterdam, Del ft r 
Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, Utrecht,. Nimeguen^ 
Cleves, Cologne, Andernach, Cobientz, Mentz, Frank- 
fort, Worm*, and Fribourg. Here- they intended to* 
have commenced * view of the sublime scenery of. 
Switzerland, but were prevented by an unexpected in- 
cident. In the following description of the approach 
to Andernacli, Mrs. RadclinV is peculiarly happy in 
her selection of images. r* 

We passed through two or three small towns, whoso 
Hwoed gates arid walls toW of their antiquity, and that 
* Mm. BtdoJifle.. 
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tKej had once been held of some consequence in the 
defence of the valley. Their present desolation form* 
ed a melancholy contrast with the cheerful cultivation 
around them* 

These, however, with every village in our way, were 

decorated with green boughs, planted before the door 

of each cottage, for it was a day of festival. The little 

chapels at the road side, and the image* which, every 

now and then, appeared under a spreading tree, were 

adorned with wreaths of fresh flowers ; and though 

one might smile at the emblems of superstition, it was 

impossible > not to reverence the sentiments of pious 

affection, which had adjusted these simple ornaments. 

About half-way to Andernach,'the western rocks 

suddenly recede from, the river, and, rising to greater 

height, form a grand sweep round a plain cultivated 

with orchards, gardens, fields, corn, and vineyards* 

The valley here spreads to a breadth at nearly a mile 

and a halt, and exhibits grandeur, beauty, and barren 

sublimity, united in a singular manner. The abrupt 

L steeps that rise over this plain, are entirely covered 

I with wood, except that here and there the ravage of a 

I winter torrent appeared, which could sometimes be 

; traced from the very summit of the acclivity to the 

base. Near the centre, this noble amphitheatre opens 

to a glen, that shows only wooded mountains, point 

above point, in long perspective : such sylvan pomp 

i xse had seldom s«*en ! But though the tu (tings of the 

nearer woods were beautifully luxuriant, there seemed 

to be few timber trees amongst them. The opposite 

shore exhibited only a range of rocks, variegated like 

marble, of which purple was the predominating tint, 

and uniformly disposed in vast oblique strata. Along 

the base of. this tremendous wall, and on the points 

above, villages,, with each its tall, grey steeple, were 

thickly strewn ; thus mrnglinff in striking contrast the 

cheerfulness of populous inhabitation with the horrors 

of untamed nature. A few monasteries, resembling 

! castles in their extent, and known ^Vom such only by 

their spires, were distinguishable $ and in the widea- 
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ing perspective of the Rhine, an old castle itself now 
and then appeared on the summit of a lofty mountain- 
somewhat remote from the shore ; an object rendered 
sweetly picturesque, as the suns rays lighted up \ts 
towers and fortified terraces, while the shrubby steeps 
below were in shade. 

We saw this landscape under the happiest circum- 
stances of season and weather 5 the woods and plant* 
were in their midsummer bloom, and the mellow light 
of evening hightened the riches of their hues* and gave 
exquisite effect to one-half of the amphitheatre we were 
passing, while the other half was in shadow. The ahr 
wa» scented by bean blossoms, and bv lime-trees, then 
in flower, that bordered the road. If this plain had 
mingled pasture with its groves, it would have been 
truly Arcadian ; but neither here, nor through the whale 
of this delightful valley, did we see a single pasture of 
meadow, except now and then in an island on the 
Rhine 5 deficiencies which are here supplied, to the 
lover of landscape, by the verdare of the woods and 
t vines. In other parts of Germany they are more to 
be regretted, where, frequently> only corn and rock 
colour the land. « * 

Fatigued at length by such prodigality of beauty, we 
were glad to be shrouded awhile from -the view of it, 
amongst close boughs, and to see only the wide rivu- 
lets, with their rustic bridges of faggots and earth* 
which, . descending from among the mountains, fre- 
quently crossed our way ; or the simple' peasant girl, 
leading her cows to feed upon the narrow stripe of grass 
that margined the road. The little bells that jingled 
at their necks would not suffer them to stray beyond 
their hearing, . if we had not long since dismissed our 
surprise at the scarcity and bad quality of cheese and 
butter in Germany, we should have done so now, on 
perceiving this scanty method of pasturing the cattle, 
which future observation convinced us was the fre- 
quent practice. 

About sun-set we reached the little village of Name- 
dy, seated near the foot of .a rock, round which tha 
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Rhine makes a sudden sweep, and contracted on the 
bold precipices of Hamroerstein on the opposite shore, 
its green current -passes with astonishing rapidity and 
sounding strength. These circumstances of scenery, 
with the tall masts of vessels lying below the shrubby 
bank, on which the village stands, and seeming to 
heighten by comparison the stupendous rocks that rose 
around them ; the moving figures of boatmen and 
horses employed in towing a barge against the stream 
in the bay beyond ; and a group of peasants on the 
. high quay, in the fore ground, watching their progress ; 
the antient castle of Hammerstein overlooking the 
whole : these are a combination of images that formed 
one of the most interesting pictures we had seen. 

'The valley again expanding the walls and turrets of 
Andernach, with its Roman tower rising independent- 
ly at the foot of a mountain, and the rums of its casti* 
above, appeared athwart the perspective of the river, 
terminating the pass ; for there the rocky boundary 
opened to plains and remote mountains. The light 
vapour that rose from the water, and was tinged by the 
setting rays, spread a purple haze over the town and 
the cliffs, which, at this distance, appeared to impend 
over it; colouring extremely beautiful, contrasted as 
it was by the clearer and deeper tints of rocks, wood, 
and water, nearer to the eye. 

As we approached Andernach, its situation seemed 
to be perpetually changing with the winding bank. 
Now it appeared seated on a low peninsula, that near- 
ly crossed the Rhine, overhung by romantic rocks ; but 
this vision vanished as we advanced, and we perceived 
the town lying along a curving shore, near the foot of 
the cliffs, which were finel v fringed with wood, and at 
the entrance of extensive plains. Its towers seen afar, 
would be signs of a considerable place, to those who 
had not before been wearied of such symptoms by the 
towers of Neufs and other German towns. From a 
wooded precipice over the river we had soon after a 
finer retrospective glimpse of the valley, its fantastic 
shores, and long mountainous distance, over which 
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evening had drawn her sweetest colouring. As we 
pursued the pass, the heights on either hand gradually 
softened $ the country beyond showed remote moun- 
tains less wild and aspiring than those we had left, and 
the blooming tint, which had invested the distance, 
deepened to a dusky purple, and then vanished in the 
gloom of twilight. The progressive influence of the 
tower upon the landscape was interesting ; and the 
shade of evening under which we entered Andernach 
harmonized with the desolation and silence of its old 
walls, and the broken ground around them. We f»ass- 
ed a drawbridge and a ruinous gate -way, and were 
sufficiently fatigued to be somewhat anxious as to our 
accommodation. The English habit of considering", 
towards the end of the day's journey, that your are 
not far from the cheerful reception, the ready attend- 
ance, and conveniences of a substantial inn, will soon 
be lost in Germany. There, instead of being in good 
spirits during the last stage, from such a prospect, you 
have to consider, whether you shall find a room "not 
absolutely disgusting, or a house with any eatable pro- 
vision, or a landlady who will give it you, before the 
delay and the fatigue of an hundred requests have ren- 
dered you almost incapable nf receiving it. When 
your carriage stops at the inn, yon will perhaps per- 
ceive, instead of the alacrity of "an English waiter, #r 
the civility of ah English landlord, a huge figure, wrap- 
ped in a great coat, with a red worsted cap on his head, 
and a pipe in his mouth, stalking before the door. This 
is the landlord. He makes no alteration in his pace 
on perceiving you, or, if he stops, it is to eye you with 
curiosity; he seldom speaks, never bows, or assists you 
to alight? and perhaps stands surrounded by a troop 
of slovenly girls, his daughters, whom the sound of 
wheels has brought to the door, and who, as thev leait 
indolently against it, gaze at you with rude curiosity 
and surprise. J J 

When we arrived at Mentz, the friends to whom we 
^Sw r T" t0 l cond «ct us through the melancholy 
curettes left in the city by the siege. These are 
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t&iefljr in the southern quarter, against which the di- 
rectnttack of the allies was made, and their approaches 
most advanced. Some entire streets have been de- 
stroyed here, and were still in ruins. A magnificent 
church, attached to a convent of Franciscan monks, is 
among the most lamentable spectacles ; what was the 
-roof, now ties in heaps over the pavement ; not a ves- 
tige of furniture or decoration has escaped the flames, 
and there are chasms in the walls larger than the no- 
ble windows that once illuminated them. This church 
and convent were set on fire by a bomb, and of the sick 
soldiers, who were lodged in tlie latter, it is feared that 
but few were removed before the destruction of the 
building. We next saw the remains of a palace, built 
by the present provost of the Chapter of Nobles ; ah 
institution which is so rich, that their superior had a 
more elegant residence than the elector. It was of 
stone, and the principal front was in the Corinthian 
order, six columns of which supported a spacious open 
gallery, ornamented with statues, for its whole length. 
. The wings formed two sides of a square, which sepa- 
! rated the palace from the Street. A profusion of the 
richest furniture, and a valuable collection of paintings, 
filled the interior; Of the whole edifice little now re- 
mains but the shattered walls of the centre, which have 
been so scorched as to lose aft appearance of having 
belonged to a splendid structure, ft was burned the 
i night before the fire of the Franciscan church, and two 
nights after the French had removed their head quar- 
ters, and their municipality with it. On the day be- 
fore the removal, a bomb had fallen upon the French 
general Blou, destroying him on the spot, and mortally 
wounding an officer with whom he was conversing* 
The ruins are now so accumulated over the court -yard, 
that we could not discern it to have ever had that ap- 
fcndage of a distinguished residence. 
Bat the church of Notre Dame was (lie most con- 
ipienous of many ruined objects. The steeple of this 
lad been one of the grandest ornaments of the 'city; 
'% shower of bombs set fire to it $ and while it was thus 
vol. ii. ah 
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rendered an easy mark for the besiegers, their cannon 
clayed upon, and beat a great part of it to the ground. 
By its fall the roof of the church was shattered, but 
the body did not otherwise suffer any ^material injury. 
Wooden galleries have been raised round the remain- 
der of the steeple, not for the purpose of repairing, but 
for that of entirely removing it; and, -to save the 
trouble of lotting down the stones on the outside, a 
wooden pipe or channel has been made, through which 
they are lowered Into the church* The appearance of 
this steeple, which was once very large and lofty, is 
rendered striking by these preparations for its total 
destruction. 

The whole church is built of stone, dug from the 
neighbouring bills, the colour of which is so delicate 
a pink, that it might be supposed to be given by art 
The elector's palace, and several other public buildings 
in the city, are formed of this stone. 

Passing through the gates, on the side of Mentz, we 
came to a slope near the river, and beyond the glacis 
of the place;— which was then partly covered with 
huge masses of stone scattered among the roots of 
broken trees and shrubs, that had begun again to shoot 
.their verdure over the amputated trunks. This was 
the scite of a palace of the elector, called, both from 
the beauty of its situation, and the splendour of iti 
structure, La Favorita. The apartments of the palace, 
and the terraces of the garden, commanded extensive 
lriews of the Rhine and the surrounding country ascend- 
ing from its banks ; and the gardens themselves were so 
.beautifully disposed, as to be thought worthy of the 
name of English. They were ornamented with pavil- 
ions, which had each its distinct prospect, and with one 
music-room in the thickest part of the shrubbery. Of 
.the building, nothing is now visible, but some disjoint- 
«d stones ; and, of the garden, only the broken trunks 
of trees. The palace was burned, and the gardens 
levelled by the French, that they might hot afford abet- 
ter to the Prussians during the seige. 
Jficom this spot we were shewn the positions of ihe 
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aNied forces, the course of their approaches, and the 
chief outworks of the. city. Hoekheim, Kostheim, and 
Casael, lay before us, on the other side of the river, a 
gentle rise on this side, at the distance of near a mile* 
was the first station of the allies, part of whose force 
was covered behind it ; their last batteries were within 
two hundred and fifty paces of the city. The ground 
bad been since levelled, and ivas now covereli with 
standing, corn, but the track of the trenches was in 
seme places visible. On the other hand, the forts, in 
in which the strength of the whole so much consists, 
were completely repaired, and had no appearance of 
having been so lately attacked; They are five in num* 
ber, and being raised at a considerable distance from 
the walls of the city, no near approaches can be made* 
till some of them are either taken or destroyed; for 
they are said to be regular and strong fortifications, 
capable of containing numerous garrisons* and comma* 
nicating with the city itself by passsages cut in the 
ground, through which- they may be constantly re* 
iaforced. 

Only one of these five forts, that nearest the river, 
waft destroyed in the late siege, which woatd have beea- 
jmich more tedious, but for the want of provisions and 
medicines,, that began to be felt in the garrison. The 
walls of the city were almost uninjured, so that it had 
not been thought necessary to repair them in the few 
places where balls may be* perceived to have struck* 
The bombardment wa* the chief annoyance of the gar- 
rison, who were not sheltered in caverns, and whose 
magazines, both of ammunition and provision, were 
frequently destroyed by it. Their numbers were also 
greatly reduced by sallies and by engagements on the 
other side of the Rhine, in defence of Cassel, or in at- 
tack of part of an island called the Bleiau. * 

We walked round the city upon what is termed the 
glacis, that is upon the' slope which ascends from the 
plain towards the top of the ditch, and which is the fur- 
thest of the defensive works, being very gradually rais- 
ed, that those who are upon it may be exposed at every 
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step to the fire from the walls. The forts which are ferm — 
ed of solid earthen works covered with turf, would 
scarcely attract the notice of an unmilitary eye, if the 
channelled passages to them did not issue from this 
slope, and it the centinels stalking upon the parapets 
did not seem of a gigantic size, bj having their whole 
figures raised against the light. 

Mentz was at this time the depot of stores for the 
Prussian army on the Rhine, and there were persons 
employed upon the glacis, in counting heaps of can- 
non-balls, which had been delivered from some neigh* 
touring foundery. On the bank of the river, others 
were throwing wagon loads of hay into large barges, 
on which it was piled to such an height that small pas- 
sages were cut through it for the rowers to work in. 
There were nine or ten barges so filled ; and in these 
labours more activity was apparent than in any other 
transaction we saw at Mentz. 

Having passed round the city, between the walls 
and the forts which protect them, to the- north-west 
and south, we came, at this latter side, to some 
other signals, of a theatre of war. Here had been a 
TiZute aiiey of at least a mile and a half long, formed 
of poplars as large and high as elms, and surrounded, 
on each side, by plantations intersected by small and 
irregular walks. Being led among the x banks of the 
Rhine, this alley, with its adjoining groves, afforded a 
jnost delightful promenade, and was classed amongst 
the best ornaments given to the river, in its whole 
course. This also was destroyed upon the approach 
of the besiegers, that it might not afford them shelter. 
The trunks of the sturdy trees, cut at the height of 
one or two feet from, the ground, show, by their solidi- 
ty and the abundance of their vigorous shoots, how 
long they might have flourished, but for this disaster. 

SECT. CXXX1X. 

A ©JSNEKAI. DESCRIPTION OF THE AFRICAN NKGHOEfcj 

As to the complexion of a ne<*ro, it is, I am persuad^ 
ed, entirely owing to the burning climate in which he 
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iives, and an atmosphere still more heated by the sandy 
deserts, over which the trade-winds pass before they 
reach the habitable parts. The Indians of America, 
oh the contrary, who indeed live under the same de- 
gree of latitude, have this wind refreshed by the At- 
lantic ocean, and are copper-coloured ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Abyssinia, who receive it cooled by the Ara- 
bian and the Indian Seas, are entirely olive. Thus 
north of the great river Senegal the complexion chan- 
ges from black to brown amongst the Moors, as it does 
toward the south amongst the Caffrarians and the 
.Hottentots ; and I am of opinion, that the woolly tex- 
ture of their hair is an effect proceeding from the same 
causer The epidermis or cuticle of the negroes, I 
bave seen dissected more than once ; it is clear and 
transparent, but between this and the real skin, lies a 
thin follicle* which is perfectly black, which being re- 
moved by severe flagellatiop, or by scald ings, exposes 
a-complexion-not inferior to that of an European. 

On the estate Vossenbergf^ in Surinam, were born 
two white negroes, whose parents were both perfectly 
black ; the one was a female, sent to Paris in 1734 ; 
the other a boy, born in March 1738. And in 1794, 
a similar woman, Evnelia Lewsam, was exhibited in 
England, whose children (though she is married to an. 
European,) are all mulattoes : the skin of these peo- 
ple is not of the European white, but more resembles 
chalk ; their hair the same \ their eyes are often red, 
and they see very little in the sun-shine; neither are 
they fit for any kind of labour ; while their mental 
faculties, I have been to!d y usually correspond with the 
debility of their bodies. 

With respett to the shape of the- African negroes, 
it is from head to foot certainly different from the Eu- 
ropean mould, though not, in my opinion, in any de- 
gree inferior, prejudice being laid asi^^ Their strong 
features, fiat noses, thick lip*, and mfa cheek bones, 
may appear deformities to us, and yet amongst them* 
selves may be esteemed the reverse 5 their bright black 
•yes r and fine white teeth, we are forced to admire ^ 
b b 2 
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and one decided advantage in a black complexion isy 
that all those languid pale sickly-looking countenances, 
to common in Europe, are never exhibited among them, 
nor are the wrinkles and ravages of age equally cob* 
sptcuous ; though I must confess, that when a negro is 
very ill, his Mack changes to a very disagreeable sal- 
low olive. 

For exertion and activity, their shape is assuredly 
preferable to ours, being generally strong and muscu- 
lar near the trunk, and slender towards the extremi- 
ties 5 they have mostly a remarkable fine chest, but 
are small about the hips ; their buttocks are more prom- 
inent, and their necks are thicker than ours ; the 
thighs are strong, as also the arms above the elbow ; 
but the wrists and lower nart of the legs are very slen- 
der ; and a Mod deal indeed of the Herculean make 
of the late Brougkton the pugilist, may be traced in 
the form of a vigorous negro. As to the Crookedness 
pi their limbs, it is to be accounted for by the manner 
in which they are carried whilst infants upon the mo* 
ther's back, their tender legs being tied close round 
each side of her waist, which occasions that unnatural 
bent, with which they are not born : nor are their 
children ever taught to walk, but left to creep among 
the sand and grass, until they gradually acquire 
strength and inclination to erect themselves, which 
they do very soon ; by this custom, however, theposi- 
tion of their feet is much neglected $ yet by exercise, 
and daily bathing, they acquire that strength and agili- 
ty, for which they are so remarkable. 

Another custom which, in their opinion, conduces 
much to their health and vigour, is, that during the 
two years in which the mothers suckle their children, 
they frequently make them swallow large quantities of 
water, after which they shake them twice a-day, with 
much violence ; they are then taken by a leg or an 
arm, and tossed into the river, to be well scoured 
outwardly ; nor are the females exempt from the mode 
of rearing youth, which renders them not inferior to 
the men, in size alone excepted* while some in run* 
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ning, swimming, climbing, and dancing, as well as 
wrestling, are even their superiors : thus, that it de*- 
pends on education to form a race of Amazonian fe- 
males, is a proposition of which I have very little doubt 
Among the strange productions of nature, a species 
. of people known by the name of Jfcccerees, deserves 
to be particularly noticed. The Jlccorees, or two-fin- 
gere, live amongst the Seramaca negroes, in the very 
upper parts of the river of that name. This hetero- 
geneous tribe are so deformed in their hands and feet, 
that while some have three or four fingers and toes on. 
each hand and foot, others have only two, which re- * 
semble the claws of a lobster, or rather limbs that have 
been cured after mutilation by fire, or some other ac- 
cident. This deformity in one person would cause but 
small admiration ; but that a whole community should 
be afflicted with this singularity, is certainly a most 
wonderful phenomenon. Having seen but two my- 
self, and that at too great a distance to take a draw- 
ing of tbem, ( I cannot pretend to vouch for the truth 
of what I have* only heard ; but an engraving of one 
of these figures was positively sent to the Society of 
Arts and Sciences at Batrlem ; while I beg leave to- 
introduce, as a further voucher, the following extract 
from an old book of surgery and anatomy, procured me 
by the ingenious and learned Owen Cambridge, Esq.. 
of Twickenham. 

« After Michaelmas term, in the year 1629, a body 
was brought from the place of execution, to the Col- 
lege of Physicians, to be cut up for an anatomy ; and 
by chance the officer of the college brought the body of 
a cruel wretch, who had murdered the son of one Mas- 
ter Scott, a surgeon of good note in this city. This 
wretch was a very truculent countenance and aspect; 
his hair was black and curled, not very long, but thick 
and bushy ; his forehead little above an inch high ; bis 
brows great and prominent ; his eyes set deep in their 
sockets ; his nose crooked, with a round knob or but- 
ton at the end, which also somewhat turned upoards y 
an his upper lip he had some quantity of black haif^ 
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on his chin very few, straggling, black and stiff; and 
his nether lip was as big as three lips. Such was his 
face : but the greatest deformity was his feet, and that 
almost to admiration $ for they were both cloven, but 
not alike. One foot was equally divided between four 
and five inches deep into two toes, jointed like other. 
men's toes, but as large each of them as half the foot 
could make them, with nails proportionable. The left 
foot was divided likewise in the middle, but the divi- 
sion was not above three inches deep, or. scarce sq 
much ; the one half, which was towards the bodj, 
made one large toe, with a naH proportionable, like 
the inward half of the right foot, but the outward half 
was compounded of two toes, yet growing close and 
fast together. This monstrous shape of a man I have 
thought good to give this relation of, from certain 
knowledge, for there were a thousand witnesses of it. 
present." 

Of the language spoken by the black people in SurW 
nam, I consider myself a perfect master, it being a 
compound of Dutch, French, Spanish* Portuguese, and 
English. The latter they like best, and consequently 
use the most It has been already observed, that tbe 
English were the first Europeans who possessed this 
colony ; hence probably the predilection for that lair- 

fuage, which they* have still retained*- In this -mixed 
ialect, for which I have seen a printed grammar, tht 
words end mostly with a vowel, like the Indian and 
Italian, and it is so sweet, so sonorous and soft, that the 
genteelest Europeans in Surinam, speak little else $ it 
is also wonderfully expressive and sentimental, suck 
as, " good eatingi«we«ty-TOu|fb. 5, --.<* Gunpowder, man 
satmy.V— # I wfil loveyou, with all my, heart, so long 
as I live, .Wee saloby you, hmga nlla^mee hatty, so 
tonga me leeby. 99 —* A. pleasing tale, Jinanassy *ory^ 
— •" I am very angjry, Mehatty bmn." 

Their vocal music is like that of the birds, melodious, 
but without -time* and, in other respects, not unlike 
that of a clerk performing to the congregation, oat 
person constantly pronouncing a sentence extempore^ 
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wfeich fke next hums op whistles, and then all the other* 
repeat the same in chorus ; another sentence is theft 
spoken, and the chorus is a second time renewed* 

That these people are neither divested of a good ear 
nor poetical genius, has been frequently proved* when 
they have had the advantages of a good education. 
Amongst others, Phillis Wheatly, who was a slave at 
Boston in New England, learned the Latin language, 
and wrote thirty -eight elegant pieces of poetry on dif- 
ferent subjects, which were published in 1773. Asa 
specimen, I cannot refrain here inserting the following 
extract from that entitled, «- Thoughts on Imagina- 

"Now here, now there, the raving fancy flies, 
."• Till tome lov'd objeet strikes her wan<1*ring ejres, 
** Whose silken fetters alt the senses hind, 
w And soft captivity invades the mind. 
'* Imagination ! who ©an aipg thy foree? 
••Of where describe the swiftness of thy course f 
u Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 
«• IV imperial palace of the thundering God. 

" We on thy pinions can surpass the wind, 
*5 And leave the rolling universe behiud. 
u From star to star the mental optics rove, 
" Measure the skies, and range the realms above • 
- u There in one *ie<v we grasp the mighty whole, 
"Or with new worlds amaze th' unbounded soul*" 

What can be more beautiful and sublime P. 

Ignatius Sancho, a negro, many years servant to the 
duke of Montague, whose sentimental letters, so gen-: 
erally known, would not disgrace the pen of an Eu- 
| ropean, may also be mentioned on this occasion ; and 
with- regard to their powers of memory and calculation, 
I shall only notice Thomas Fuller, a negro, the prop- 
erty of a Mrs* Cow in Maryland, North America 5 and 
quote one singular anecdote, as it is related by Dr. 
Rush of Philadelphia, in a letter to a gentleman at 
Manchester. 

« Being travelling," sajs the Doctor, " with some 
other gentleman of tins city, through Maryland, and 
having heard of the astonishing powers of memory in 
arithmetical calculation possessed by Thomas Fuller? 
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a negro, we sent for him ; when one of the gentlemen 
in company asked him, how many seconds a man -M 
seventy years, some odd months, weeks and days, had 
lived ? He told the exact number in a minute and a 
half. When the gentleman who had asked the ques- 
tion took his pen, and having calculated the same by 
figures, told the negro he must be mistaken, as f» 
number he had mentioned was certainly too great*— 
44 Top Massera,*' said the negro, " you have omitted 
the leap years ; ,? when having calculated the second* 
contained in the number of leap years, and added them, 
the number was found exactly the same as that caku* 
lated by the negro. This same man multiple*! nine 
figures by nine, by memory, before another company*" 
Another lately repeated the Alcoran from recollection 
only. What amazing mental faculties in African ne- 
groes, who could neither read nor write i Yet that 
such things are, is well authenticated. . 

If savage nations be commonly generous and faithful, 
they are not, however, without their dark shades 5 and 
among these, the most conspicuous is a proneness to 
anger and revenge.* I never knew a negro indeed 
forgive those who had wilfully offended him. , The 
strength of this passion can only be equalled by their 
gratitude 5 for, amongst them, jrmay be truly said, that- 

M A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
•' But with one love, with one resentment glows." " 

* It is a well-known fae*, that a negro, having been PI -treated 
b? the family in which be lived »».a servant* one day took to* fol- 
lowing desperate revenge :— The master and mistress being frura 
home, he, having locked all the door*, at their return presented 
himself with their three fine children On tfce platform on the top 
of {he house. When asked why he did not give admittance,, ba-oaly 
answered by throwing *n infant baby to the ground : they threat- 
ened— he tossed down the brother :— they mtreated-^but'to no 
purpose, the third sharing the same fate, whoalMay deai! at their 
parents feet—then calling out to them that he was now fully re- 
venged, leaped down himself, and dashed cut his own brains amongst 
the amazed spectators.— Another stabhed the inoffensive husband* 
to be revenged on the guilty wife ; declaring, that to ViH herself 
was only temporary, but to lose all that was dear to her must *• 
vernal bitterness, while to hiraseU.it was the sweetest satisfaction 
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The conduct of the negroes, in the most trying situ* 
ations, approaches even to heroism ; no negro sighs, 
groans, or complains, though expiring in the midst of 
surrounding flames. Nor do I remember, upon any 
occasion whatever, to have seen an African shed a tear, 
though they beg for mercy with the greatest earnest- 
ness when ordered to be flogged for offences which they 
are conscious deserve to be punished ; but if they think 
their punishment unmerited, immediate suicide is too 
•ften the fatal consequence, especially amongst the 
Coromantyn negroes, who frequently, during the act 
of flagellation, throwback their heads in the neck, and 
swaltoia their tongue, which chokes them upon the 
spot, when- they drop dead in the presence of their 
masters. But when negroes are sensible of having de- 
served correction, no people can be more humble, or 
bear their unhappy fate with greater resignation. The 
swallowing of the tongue, which they only practice 
during the moments of severe discipline, has of late 
been prevented in Surinam by the humane method of 
holding a fire-brand to the victim's mouth, which an- 
twers a double purpose, of burning his face, and divert- 
ing his attention from the execution of his fatal deter- 
mination. 

I have seen some instances of newly imported ne- 
groes refusing to wqrk, nor could promises, threats, 
rewards, nor even blows prevail ; but these had been 
princes or people of the first rank in their native coun- 
try, who by the casualties of war had the misfortune 
to become slaves, and whose heroic sentiments still 
preferred instant death to the baseness and miseries of 
servitude. Upon these occasions I have seen the other 
slaves fall upon their knees, and in treat the master to 
permit them to do the work required, in addition to 
their own tasks; which being sometimes granted, they 
continued to show the same respect for the captive 
prince that he had been accustomed to receive in his 
own country. I remember once to have had a remark- 
able good-looking new negro to attend me, whose an- 
kles and wrists being much galled by chains, I enqufc- 
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•ed the cause. « M y father," said he, " was a tibg, 
•and treacherously murdered by the sons of a neigh- 
bouring prince. To revenge his death, I daily went*. 
hunting with some men, in hopes of retaliating upon 
his assassins ; hut I had the misfortune to be surpris- 
ed, taken, and bound 5 hence these ignoble scars. 1 
was afterwards 'sold to your European countrymen on 
the coast of Guinea — a punishment which was deemed 
greater than instant death." 

The history of Quaco, my black boy, was still more 
extraordinary : — « 4 My parents," said he, « lived by 
hunting and fishmg : I was stolen from them very 

Joung, whilst playing on the sands with two little 
rothers ; I was put into a sack, and carried for seve- 
ral miles. I afterwards became the slave of a king on 
the coast of Guinea, with several hundreds more.-*- 
When our master died, the principal part of his slaves 
were beheaded and buried along with him ; I, with 
some other children of my age, were bestowed as pre- 
sents to the different captains* of his army 5 and the 
master of a Dutch ship afterwards had me, in exchange 
for a musket and some gun-powder." — Each loves hit 
•country best, if mild its laws, or rigid : 

u The naked negro, panting at the line,' 
M Boasts of his golden ranch and palmy wine ; 
" Basks in the glare, or sterna the tepid wave, . 
" And thanksJiis God for all thefeood they gave :— 
'•Such i« the patriot's boast where'er he roam, 
«• His first best country ever is at home." 

No sooner do these wretchell strangers begin to flag 
at their labour, than whips, cow-skins, bamboos, ropes, 
Fetters, arid chains are introduced, until they are ready 
*o sink under accumulated oppression. With some 
masters their tasks can never be performed, as they 
must toil on, day and night, even Sundays not except- 
ed. I recollect a strong young negro, called Marquis, 
who had a wife he loved, with two fine children 5 he 
laboured hard, and generally finished his task of dig- 
iging a trench of five hundred feet by four o'clock fa 
«*e afternoon, that he might have some time to -cult*- 
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Tate his tittle garden, and go to fish or fowl to.sup^ 
port his beloved family : hard did Marquis strive to 
earn this additional pittance, when his humane master, 
apprized of his industry, for his encouragement in' 
formed him, that if he could delve -live hundred feet 
by four o'clock, he could certainly finish six hundred 
before sun-set ; and this task the unfortunate young 
man was condemned from that day ever since to per- 
form* 

In Surinam, the slaves are kept nearly naked, and 
their daily food consists of little more than a few yams 
and plantains ; perhaps twice a year they may receive 
a scanty allowance of salt-fish, with a few leaves of to- 
bacco, which they cali sweety-mnffo, and this is all : 
but what is peculiarly provoking to them, is, that if a 
negro and his wife have ever so great an attachment 
for each other, the woman, if handsome, must yield to 
the loathsome embrace of an adulterous and licentious 
manager, or see her husband cut to x pieces for endeav- 
ouring to prevent it. This, in frequent instances, has 
driven them to distraction, and been the cause of 



.many murders. 



Stedman's Surinam* 
SECT. CXL. 



MR. BRCOE AT THE SOURCE 0* THE NILE. 

AT last I arrived at the island of Green Turf, which 
was in the form of an altar, apparently the work of 
art, and stood in rapture over the principal fountain 
of the Nile, which rises in the middle of it. It is eas- 
ier to guess than describe the situation of my mind at 
that moment — standing on that spot which had baffled 
the genius, industry, and inquiry of both antients and 
moderns, for the course of near three thousand years. 
Kings had attempted this discovery at the hfcad of ar- 
mies, and each expedition was distinguished from the 
last,- only by the difference of the numbers which had 
perished, and agreed alone in the disappointment 
which had uniformly, and without exception, followed 
vol. it* o c 
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^ihem aJh Fame, riches, &nd honour had been held 
out for a series of ages to every individual of those my- 
riads these princes commanded, without having produ- 
ced one man capable of gratifying the curiosity of his 
sovereign, or wiping off this stain upon the enterprise 
and abilities of mankind, or adding this desideratum 
for the encouragement of geography. 

The sources of the Nile have remained to our days 
as unknown as they were to antiquity, no good or gen- 
uine voucher having yet been produced capable of 
proving that they were before discovered, or seen by 
the curious eye of any traveller, from theearliest ages 
to this day ; and it is with confidence,! propose to my 
reader, that he will consider me as -still standing at 
/these fountains, and patiently hear from me the recital 
-of the origin and circumstances o&this the most famous 
river in the world, which are not to be found in books 
or from any other human authority whatever, and 
which, by the care and attention I have paid to the 
subject, will, I hope, be found satisfactory here. 

Divine honours are paid by the Agows of Damot to 
the Nile; they worship :the river, and thousands of 
cattle have been offered, and still are offered, to the 
-spirit supposed to reside at its source. They are di- 
vided into clans, or tribes ; and it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that it is said there never was a feud, or hered- 
itary animosity between any two of those clans $ or, 
if the seeds orany such were sown, they did not vege- 
tate longer, tthan till the next general convocation of 
all the tribes, who meet annually ait the source of the 
river, to which they sacrifice, calling it by the name of 
the Godvf Feace. One of the least considerable of 
these clans, for power and number, has still the pref- 
erence among its brethren, from, the circumstance 
that, in its territory, and near the miserable village 
that gives it name, are situated the much sought-for 
springs from which the Nile rises. 

Geesh, however, though not farther distant from 
these than 600 yards, is not in sight of the sources of 
the Nile. The country, upon the same plane with the 
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fountains, terminates in a, dHF about 300 yards deep 
down to the plain of Assoa, which flat country con- 
tinues in the same subaltern degree of elevation, till 
ft meets the Nile again about seventy miles southward, 
after it has made the circuit of the provinces of Gojara 
and Damot 

A prodigious cave is in the middle of this cliff, in a> 
direction straight north towards the fountains, wheth- 
er the work of nature or art I cannot determine : in ifc 
are many bye-paths, so that it is very difficult for a 
Stranger to extricate himself; it is a natural labyrinth, 
large enough to contain the inhabitants of the village*, 
and their cattle. In this large cliff, I tired myself 
part of several days, endeavouring to reach as far 
northward as possible: but the air, when 1 had advanc- 
ed something above one hundred yards, seemed to 
threaten to extinguish my candle by its dampness, ami* 
the people were besides not at all disposed to gratify 
my curiosity farther, after assuring me that there was 
nothing at the end more remjirkable than what I then 
saw, which. I had reason to believe was the case* The 
face of this cliff, which fronts to the south, has a most 
picturesque appearance from the plain of Assoa below, 
parts of the houses at evepy stage appearing through 
the thickets of tfces and bushes with which the whole 
face of the cliff is thickly covered ; impenetrable fences 
of the very worst kind of thorn hide the mouths of the 
caverns above mentioned, even from sight ; there is no 
other communication with the houses, either from above 
or below, but by narrow -winding sheep-paths, which 
through these thorns are very difficult to be discerned, 
for ail are allowed to be overgrown with the utmost 
wildtiess, as a part of their defence ; lofty and large 
trees, most of them of the thorny kind, tower high up 
above the edge of the cliff, and seem to be a fence 
against people falling down into the plain ; these are 
all at their proper season covered with flowers of dif- 
ferent sorts and colours, so are the bushes below on 
the face of the cliff: every thorn in Abyssinia indeed 
bears a beautiful flower. 
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Prom the edge of tht el iff of Geesh, above where 
the village is situated, the ground slopes with a very 
easy descent due north, and lands jrou at the edge of 
a triangular marsh above eighty -six yards broad, in 
the line of the fountains, and two hundred and eighty- 
six yards two feet from the edge of the cliff above the 
house of the priest of the river, where I resided. 

Upon the rock, in the middle of the plain, the Agows 
used to pile up the bones of the beasts killed in sacri- 
fice, mixing them with billets of wood, after which 
they set them on fire. This is now discontinued, or 
rather transferred to another place near the church, as 
they are at present indulged in the full enjoyment of 
their idolatrous rites, both under Fasil and Michael. In 
the middle of the marsh, near the bottom of the moun- 
tain of Geesh, arises a hillock of a circular form, about 
three feet from the surface of the marsh itself, though 
apparently founded much deeper in it. The diameter 
<if this is something short of twelve feet, it is surround- 
ed by a shallow trench, which collects the water, and 
voids it eastward $ it is firmly built with sod or earthen 
turf, brought from the sides, and constantly kept in re- 
pair, and this is the altar upon which all their religious 
ceremonies are performed. In the middle of this altar 
is a hole, obviously made, or at least enlarged, by the 
hand of man. It is kept clear of grass, or other aqua- 
tic plants, and the water in it is perfectly pure and 
limpid, but has no ebullition or motion of any kind 
discernible upon its surface. This mouth, or opening 
of the source, is some parts of an inch less than three 
feet diameter, and the water stood at that time, the 
5th of November, about two inches from the lip or brim, 
nor did it either increase or diminish during all the 
time of my stay at Geesh, though they made plentiful 
use of it. This spring is about six feet six inches deep. 

At the distance of ten feet from the first of these 
springs, a little to the west of south, is the second foun- 
tain, about eleven inches in diameter ; but this is eight 
feet three inches deep. And about twenty feet distant 
from the first, is the third source, its mouth being some- 
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thing more than two feet large, and it is five feet eight 
inches deep. Both these last fountains stand in the 
middle of small altars> made, like the former, of firm 
sod, but neither of them above three feet diameter, and 
having a foot of less elevation than the first. The al- 
tar in this third source seemed almost dissolved by the 
water, which in both stood nearly up to the brim ; at 
the foot of each appeared a clear and brisk running rili $ 
these uniting, joined the water in the trench of the first 
altar, and then proceeded directly out, pointing east- 
ward, in a quantity that would have filled a pipe, of 
about two inches diameter. The water from these 
fountains is very light and good, and perfectly taste- 
less $ rt was at this time most intensely cold, though 
exposed to the mid -day without shelter, there being no 
trees nor bushes nearer it than the cliff of Geesh on its 
south side, and the trees that surround Saint Michael 
Geesh on the north, which, according to the custom of 
Abyssinia, is, like other churches, planted in the midst 
ef a grove. 

On the 5th of November, the day after my arrival at 
Geesh, the weather perfectly clear, cloudless, and near- 
ly calm, in all respects weU adapted to observation, be* 
nig extremely anxious to ascertain* beyond the power 
of controversy, the precise spot on the* globe that this 
fountain had so long occupied unknown, 1 pitched my 
tent on the north edge of the cliff, immediately ab<pre 
the priest's house; having verified the instrument with 
all the care possible, both at the zenith and horizon.— 
"With a brass quadrant of three feet radius? by one me- 
ridian altitude of the sun's upper, limb, all necessary 
equations and deductions considered, I determined the 
latitude of the plaee of observation to be 10° 59* ll"; 
and by another observation of the same kind made on 
the 6th, 10° 59' 8" ; after which, by a medium of thirty- 
three observations of stars, the largest and nearest, the 
first Vertical, he found the latitude to be 10° 59' 10" $ a 
mean of which being 10° S9 7 9i", say 10° 59> 10". The. 
o.»£. 
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longitude I ascertained to be 86° 55' SO" east of the me- 
ridian of Greenwich. 

On the night of the 4th, the very night of my ar- 
rival, melancholy reflections upon my present state, 
the doubtfulness of my return in safety, were I per- 
mitted to make the attempt, and the fears that even 
this would be refused, according to the rule observed 
in Abyssinia with all travellers who have-once enter- 
ed the kingdom : the consciousness of the pain that 
I was then occasioning to many worthy individuals, 
expecting daily that information concerning my situa- 
tion which it was not in my power to give them ; some 
other thoughts, perhaps, still nearer the heart than 
those, crowded upon my mind, and forbade all ap- 
proach of sleep. I was, at that very moment, in pos- 
session of what had, for many years, been the princi- 
pal object of my ambition and wishes : indifference 
which, from the usual infirmity of human nature, fol- 
lows, at least for a time, complete enjoyment, had 
taken place of it. The marsh, and the fountains, 
upon comparison with the rise of many of our rivers, 
became now a trifling object in my sight. I remem- 
bered that magnificent scene in my own native country, 
where the Tweed, Clyde, and Annan rise in ene hill ; 
three rivers, as I now thought, not inferior to the Nile 
in beauty, preferable to it in the cultivation of those 
countries through which they flow; superior, vastly 
superior, to it in the virtues and qualities of the in- 
habitants, and in the beauty of its flocks, crowding 
its pastures in peace, without fear of violence from 
man or beast. I had seen the rise of the Rhine and 
Rhone, and the more magnificent sources of the Soane j 
I began, in my sorrow, to treat the inquiry about the 
source of the Nile as a violent effort of a distempered 
fancy. Grief or despondency now rolling upon me 
like a torrent ; relaxed, not refreshed, by unquiet and 
imperfect sleep, I started from my bed in the utmost 
agony $ I went to the door of my tent $ every thing 
was still ; the Nile, at whose head I 6tood, was not 
capable either to promote or to interrupt my slumbers, 
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but the coolness and serenity of the night braced my 
nerves, and chased away those phantoms that, while in 
bed, had oppressed and tormented me. 

Numerous dangers, hardships, and sorrows, had in* 
deed beset me through this half of my excursion ; but 
it was still as true, that another guide, more powerful 
than my own courage, health, or understanding, if any 
of these can be called man's own, had uniformly pro- 
tected me in all that tedious half ; I found my confi- 
dence not abated, that stilt the same guide was able 
to conduct Aie to my now wished for home. - 1 imme- 
diately resumed my former fortitude, considered the 
Mile, indeed, as no more than rising from springs, as 
all other rivers do, but widely different in this, that it 
was the palm for three thousand years held out to all 
the nations in the world as a detur digrtis$imo> which, 
in my cool hours I had thought was worth the attempt* 
ing at the risk of my life, which 1 had long either re- 
solved to lose, or lay this discovery, a trophy in which 
I could have no competitor, for the honour of my coun- 
try, at the feet of my sovereign, whose servant I am, 

I had procured from the English ships, while at Jid> 
da, some quick-silver, perfectly pure, and heavier than 
the common sort ; warming, therefore, the tube gently 
at the fire, I filled it with this quick-silver, and, to my 

feat surprise, found that it stood at the height of 22 
oglish inches. Suspecting that some air might have 
insinuated itself into the tube, I laid it by in a warm 
part of the tent, covered till morning, and returning 
to bed, slept there profoundly till six, when, satisfied 
the whole was in perfect order, I found it to staid at 
22 English inches 5 neither did it vary sensibly from 
that height any of the following days I staid at tfeesh ; 
and thenee I inferred, that, at the sources of the Nile, 
I was then more than two miles above the level of the 
sea ; a prodigious height, to enjoy a sky perpetually 
clear, as also a hot sun never over-cast for a moment 
with clouds from rising to setting. On the 6th of No- 
vember,, at a quarter past five in the morning, Fahrenr 
aeit's thermometer stood at 44°, at noon 96°, and at 
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sun-set 46*. It was, as to sense, cold at Bight, airil 
still more so an hour before sun-rise. 

The Nile, keeping nearly in the middle of the marsh, 
runs east for thirty yards, with a very little increase 
of stream, but perfectly visible, till met by the grassjr 
brink of the land declining from Sacala. This turns' 
it round gradually to the N. E. and then due north j 
and, in the two miles it flows in that direction, the 
river receives many small contributions from springs 
that rise in the banks on each side of it : there are 
two, particularly one on the hill at the back of St. Mi-* 
chael Geesh, the other a little lower that on the other 
Side, on the ground declining from Sacala. These last* 
mentioned springs are more than double its quantity: 
and being arrived under the hill whereon stands roe 
church of Saint Michael Sacala, about two miles from 
its source, it there becomes a stream that would turn 
a common mill, shallow, clear, and running over a 
rocky bottom about three yards wide : this must be 
understood to be variable according to the season ; and 
the present observations are applicable to the 5th of 
November, when the rains had ceased for several 
weeks. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than this spot : the- 
* Small rising hills about them were all thickly covered 
with verdure, especially with elover : the largest and 
finest I ever saw 5 the tops of the heights crowned with 
trees of prodigious size 5 the stream, at the banks of 
which we were sitting, was limpid and pare as the 
finest crystal 5 the ford, covered thick with a bushy 
kind of tree that seemed to affect to grow to no height, 
but thick with foliage and young branches, rather to 
aourt the surface of the water, whilst it bore, in pro- 
digious quantifies, a beautiful yellow flower, not unlike- 
a single wild rose of that colour, but- without thorns. 

After having stepped over the ford fifty times, 1 ob- - 
wrved it no larger than a common mill stream. The 
fiile. from this ford, turns to the westward, and after 
winning over loose stones occasionally, in that diree* 
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ion, about four miles farther, the angle of inclination 
ocreasing greatly, broken water, and a fall commences 
ff about six feet, and thus it gets rid of the mountain - 
>us place of its nativity, and issues into the plain of 
jroutto. where is its first cataract. Arrived in the 
plain of Goutto, the river seems to have lost all its 
violence, and scarcely is seen to How ; but, at the same 
time, it there makes so many sharp, unnatural wind- 
ings, that it differs from any other river I ever saw, 
making about twenty sharp angular peninsulas in the 
ppurse of five miles, through a bare, marshy plain of 
clay, quite destitute of trees, and exceedingly incon- 
venient and unpleasant to travel. After passing this 
plain, it turns due north, receives the tribute of many 
small streams, the Gometti, the Googueri, and the 
Kebezza, which descend from the mountains of Afor- 
uvasha ; and, united, fall into the Nile about twenty 
miles, below its source ; it begins here to run rapidly, 
and again receives a number of beautiful rivulets, 
which have their rise in the heights of Litchambara ; 
the semicircular range of mountains that pass behind, 
and seem to inclose Aformasha. Here it begins to be- 
tome a considerable stream ; its banks high and broken, 
covered vfrith old timber trees for the spice of about 
three miles ; it inclines to the north-east, and winds 
exceedingly, and is tben joined by the small river Di- 
wa from the east. As the mere names of places, 
through which the Nile passes, can afford very little 
amusement to my readers, I shall only observe, that it 
empties itself at last into the Mediterranean. 

Before I proceed to investigate the reason of the in- 
undations of the Nile, I shall remark, that it is an ob- 
servation, which holds good through all the works of 
Providence, that although God, in the beginning, gave 
an instance of his almighty power, by creating the 
world with one single jiat, yet, in the law he has laid 
down for the maintaining order and regularity in the 
details of his creation, he has invariably produced all 
these effects by the ^ast degree of power possible, and 
by those means that seem most obvious to human con.* 
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eeption. It seemed, however, not according to 
tenor of his ways and wisdom, to create a country III 
Egypt, without springs, or even clews, and Subject 
to a nearly vertical sun, that he might save it by i 
extraordinary an intervention as is the annual inund* 
tion, and make it the most fertile spot of the univeif- 

Whatever were the conjectures of the dreamers 
antiquity, modern travellers and philosophers, describ 
ing without system or prejudice what their eye sad 
have found that the inundation of Egypt has been el 
fected by natural means, perfectly consonant with tji 
ordinary rules of Providence, and the laws given k 
the government of the rest of the^ universe. Thel 
have found that the plentiful fall of the tropical raifli 
produced every year at the same time, by the actHrij ' 
of a violent sun, has been uniformlyy without miraete j 
the cause of Egypt's being regularly overflowed. TM 
sun being nearly stationary for some days in the tropul 
of Capricorn, the air there becomes so much rarifiedj 
that the heavier winds, charged with watery particles* 
rush in upon it from the Atlantic on the west, and froftf 
the Indian Ocean on the east. The south wind, more- 
over, loaded with heavy vapour, condensed in that 
high ridge of mountains not far south of the line, which j 
forms a spine to the peninsula of Africa, and. running' 
northward with the other two, furnish wherewithal to 
restore the equilibrium. 

The sun, having thus gathered such a quantity of 
vapours as it were to a focus, now puts them in motion, 
and drawing them after it in its rapid progress north- ; 
ward, on the 7th of January, for two years together, 
seemed to have extended its power to the atmosphere of 
Gondar, when, for the first time, there appeared in the 
•ley white, dappled, thin clouds, the sun being then 
distant 34 Q from the zenith, without any one cloudy 
or dark speck having been seen for several months be- 
fore. Advancing to the line with increased velocity, 
and describing larger spirals, the sun brings on a few 
drops of tain at Gondar the 1st tf March, being thea 
•istant 5° from the zenith $ these are greedily absorbed 
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j the thirsty soil, and this seems to be the farthest ex- 
Hit of the sun's influence, capable of causing rain, 
fhich then only faUs in large drops, and lasts but a few 
limites : the rainy season, however, begins most ser- 
iously upon its arrival at the zenith of every place, 
nd these rains continue constant and increasing after he 
as passed it, in his progress northward. Before this, 
Teen boughs and leaves appear floating in the Bahar el 
kbiad, and show that, in the latitude where it rises, 
Ije rains are already abundant. The Gal la, who in* 
abit, or have passed that river, give an account of its 
ttuation, which lies, as far as I could ever calculate, 
pout 5° from the line. 

la April, all the rivers in Amhara, Begemder, and 
*ast&, first discoloured, aud then beginning to swell, 
oin the Nile in the several parts of its course nearest 
hem : the river then, from the height of its angle of 
nclination, forces itself through the stagnant lake with- 
out mixing witltit. In the beginning of May, hundred* 
of streams pour themselves from Gojam, Damot, Mait- 
sha, and Dembea, into the lake Tzana, which had be- 
come low by intense evaporation, but now begins to fill 
insensibly, and contributes a large quantity of water to 
the Nile, before it falls down the cataract of A lata. In 
the beginning of June, the sun having passed all Abys- 
sinia, the rivers there are all full, and then is the 
time of the greatest rains in Abyssinia, while it is for 
some days, as it were, stationary in the'tropic of Cancer. 

Baucis's Travels. 

SECT. CXLI. 

OANTON — POPULATION OF OHINA— CHINESE LAN- 
GUAGE. 

The city and suburbs of Canton are situated mostly 
on the eastern bank of the Pe-kiang river. The em- 
bassy was lodged on the opposite side. Its quarters 
-consisted of separate buildings sufficiently spacious and 
convenient. Some of them were fitted up in the E*- 
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glish manner, with glass windows and fire-grates. Th 
use of the latter was then found in the winter solstice 
to be very comfortable, though in a situation borderiijj 
upon the tropic. A large garden with ponds and pat 
terres surrounding the building. On one side of the! 
was a temple, and on the other a high edifice, the toj 
of which commanded a view of the river and shipping 
as well as of the city and the country to a considerable 
distance. i 

Canton, like a sea-port or a frontier town, bean; 
many marks ef the mixture of foreigners with native* 
The handsome factories of the different nations of Em 
rope trading to it, situated in a line along the riven 
outside of the walls of the city, each with its nation* 
flag flying over it, contrast with the Chinese building 
and are an ornament to the whole. The numbers o 
strangers to be seen in the suburbs, while their ships 
are unloading and loading in the river 5 their various 
languages, dresses, and characteristic deportment] 
would leave it almost a doubt, if a judgment were to 
be formed from that part of the town, to what nation it 
belonged. , 

Though the exports of Canton consist of many arfo 
cles, their comparative importance is almost absorbed 
in that of tea. The agents of other European nations, 
taken collectively, purchased much greater quantities 
of that commodity formerly than the English. It did 
not, however, escape the observation of several of the 
directors of the English East India company, that 
much the greater proportion of the teas so brought to 
Europe on foreign bottoms, was afterwards smuggled 
into England, in consequence of the temptation afford* 
ed by the high duties imposed upon that article by the 
British parliament. Teas were found not only to con- 
stitute the principal article that was smuggled into the 
kingdom, but it occasioned and facilitated the like clan- 
destine importation of other goods. With regard to. 
population there seems to be no other bounds put to it, 
than those which may be occasioned by the necessity 
rf subsistence. These boundaries are certainly more 
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nJarged than in other countries. The whole surface 
(the empire is, with trailing exceptions, dedicated to 
be production of food for man alone. There is no 
aeadow, and very IHtle pasture, nor are fields cutti- 
iated in oats, beans, or turnips, tor the support of cat- 
te of any kind. Few parks or pleasure-grounds are 
ten, excepting those belonging to the emperor. Little 
md is taken tip for roads, which are few and narrow, 
be chief communication being by water. There are 
10 commons; or lands suffered to be waste by the 
fcjgiect, or the caprice, or for *tlie sport, of gpeat pre- 
itetors. No arable land lies Callow. The -soil, under 
frhot and fertilizing *un, yields annually, in mo£t in- 
itances, double crops, in consequence ot adapting the 
flliture to the soil ; and of supplying its defects by mix - 
lire, with other earths, by manure, by irrigation, by care- 
W and judicious industry of every kind. The labour of 
Mm is little diverted from that industry, to minister to 
fee luxuries of the opulent and powerful, or in employ- 
ments of no real use. Even the soldiers of the Chinese 
Irmy, except during the short intervals of the guards 
tfhieh they are matted to mount, or the exe tsises, or 
Hher occasional services which they perform, are 
wsstly employed ia agriculture. The quantity of sub - 
BKtence is increased also, by convening more species 
tf animal* and vegetables to that purpose than is usual 
in other -countries. And even in the preparation of 
their food, the Chinese have economy and management. 
From a consideration of the influence of those causes, 
it will not perhaps appear surprising, that it should be 
•raeried, that every square natle in China contains, up* 
JMi an average, about one third more inhabitants, be- 
wgupu-attte of three hundred, than are found upon an 
*9u<M quautity of land, also upon an average, in the 
y°«t popufou* country in Europe. "' Instances are in- 
™ recortXed of a still greater population than either, 
o one *fth<E~ West India islands. 
^Vw-*fe5Zjfi, a man of business and precision, cau- 
WV\&&^^pGtng facts, and proceeding generally op- 
*M&ciat documents, delivered, at the request of the 
voc. II. d d 
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ambassador, a statement to him, taken from one of the 
public offices in the capital, and printed in the Appen-j 
oix to this work, of the inhabitants of the fifteen an- 
cient provinces of China. They amount to the amaz- 
ing number of S33 millions, of which the province of 
Canton contains 21 millions. The extent of the prov- 
inces is ascertained by astronomical observations, as 
well as by admeasurements ; and they are found to 
contain upwards of twelve hundred thousand square 
miles, or about eight times the sixe of France. The 
number of individuals is regularly taken in each divi- 
sion of a district by a tithing-man, or every tenth master 
of a fanrily. Those returns are collected by officers 
resident so near as to be capable of correcting any gross 
mistake ; and all the returns are lodged in the great 
register at Pekin. Though the general statement is 
strictly the result of those leturns added to each other, 
which seem little liable to error, or, taken separately, 
to doubt, yet the amount of the whole is so prodigious 
as to stagger belief. Even in calculations altogether 
certain, but immense in their results, such, for exam- 
ple, as the evaluation of the enormous bulk, or dis- 
tance of the £xed stars, it requires a mind -conversant 
in such subjects, or at least habituated to such asser- 1 
tions, to remove all doubt concerning them. After 
every reasonable allowance, however, for occasional 
mistakes, and partial exaggerations in the returns of 
Chinese population, the ultimate result exhibits to thai 
mind a grand and curious spectacle of so large a pro- 1 
portion of the whole human race* connected together 
in one great system of polity, submitting quietly, and 
through so considerable an extent of country, to one 
great sovereign $ and uniform in their laws, their man- 
ners, and their language ; but differing essentially is 
each of these respects, from every other portion of 
mankind ; and neither desirous of communication with, 
nor forming any designs against, the rest of the world. 
With regard to language, the sounds of several 
tetters in most alphabets, such as B, D, R, and X, are 
Utterly unknown, in the Chinese tongue. The organs 
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;.*f speech, in a native of China, are not in the habit of 
pronouncing them. In endeavouring to utter one of 
these, another, to which the same organ has been hab- 
ituated, is generally sounded: instead of the letter R, 
the liquid L is usually pronounced by a Chinese * who 
thus occasionally falls into ridiculous mistakes. A 
Chinese dealer in rice, for example, is sometimes 
heard to offer for sale what few persons would be dis- 
posed to purchase. 

The learner of Chinese is not puzzled with any mi- 
nute rules of grammar, conjugation, or declension. 
There is no necessity of distinguishing substantives, 
adjectives, or verbs : nor any accordance of gender, 
number, and case, in a Chinese sentence.. That laa- 

Suage furnishes, indeed, a practical proof, that the la- 
orious structure, and intricate machinery of the Greek 
and Arabic tongues, are by no means necessary either 
for a. complete communication on all the business of 
life, or even to the grace of elocution, or to the har- 
mony of verse. The beginning or end of words is not 
altered, as it is in the Greek verb alone, in above one 
thousand instances, by the times of performing the ac- 
tion meant to be expressed, or the cases in which the 
things mentioned are intended to he placed. A very 
» few gariicIeS-dfeUQte. the oast, the present, and the fu- 
ture ; nor are those auxiliaries emjtfoyed~rriieu^W-HU — 
tended time may 1 be otherwise inferred, with certainty. 
A Chinese who means to declare his intention of de- 
parting to-morrow, never says that he will depart to- 
morrow ; because the expression of the morrow is suf- 
ficient to ascertain that his departure must be future. 
The plural number is marked by the addition of a word, 
without which the singular always is implied. Nei- 
ther the memory,, nor the organs of speech are burdened 
with the pronunciation of more sounds to express ideas, 
than are absolutely necessary to mark theip difference* 
The language is entirely monosyllabic. A single syl- 
lable always expresses a complete idea. Each sylla- 
ble may be sounded by an European consonant pre- 
. ceding -a vowel, sometimes followed by a liquid. Such 
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an order of words prevents the harshness of succeed^ 
ing consonants sounding ill together; and renders the 
language as soft and harmonious as the Italian is felt to 
be, from the rarity of consonants, and the frequency 
of its vowel terminations. 

The formation of Chinese sentences ifr often the 
simplest and most artless possible, and such as may 
naturally have occurred at the origin of society* To 
interrogate, for example, is often, at least, to require 
the solution of a question, whether the subject of doubt 
be in a particular way, or the contrary ; and accord- 
ingly* * Chinese inquiring about his friend's health, 
will sometimes say, hou,poa, hoa? The literal mean- 
ing of which words is, " well, not well ?" A simple 
character, repeated, stands sometimes for more than 
one of the objects, which, singly, it denotes ; and some- 
times for a collective quantity of the same thing. The 
character of moo, singly, is a tree 5 repeated, is aft ick- 
et ; and tripled, is a forest. 

In Chinese, there are scarcely fifteen hundred dis- 
tinct sounds. In the written language, there are at 
least eighty thousand characters, or different forms of 
letter?*^ which number, divided by the first, gives 
nearly fifty senses, or characters, upon an average, to 
every sou ad expressed : a disproportion hf*»e»£fj that 
gives more the appearance, than the reality, of equi- 
vocation and uncertainty to the oral language of the 
Chinese. Johnson's English Dictionary affords in- 
stances of words, take a in upwards of one hundred dif- 
ferent senses, without any doabt being thereby felt in 
English conversation ; where, indeed, if there were, no 
resource can be had for ascertaining its precise sense, 
as in the Chinese, to the form of the written character 
peculiar to each sense in which the Word is received. 

The number of words in any language, 01* at least ot 
senses in which each word is understood, must depend 
chiefly on the state of civilization to which the people 
that use it are arrived 5 and in some degree also on 
the population of the country, and on the arts flourish- 
ing among them* It is not surprising, therefore,, that 
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the Chinese dictionary should contain, at least, eighty 
thousand characters. Perhaps, if every sense in which 
an English term is sometimes received, were consid- 
ered as a distinct word, and the vast variety of those 
employed in the different arts and occupations of life 
were taken into the account, the number would not be 
much fewer than those of the Chinese; 

The characters of the Chinese-language were origin- 
al! y traced, in most instances, with a view to express 
either real images, or the allegorical signs of idea) a 
circle, for example, for the -sun, and a crescent for the 
moon. A man was- represented by an erect fijgure, 
with lines to mark the extremities. It was evident 
that the difficulty and tedtousness of imitation will 
have occasioned soon" a change to-traits more simple, 
and more quickly traced. Of the entire figure of a man, 
little more than the lower extremities only continue to 
be drawn, by two lines forming an* angle with each 
ether. A faint resemblance, in some few instances, 
still remains of the original- forms in the present hie* 
rogly phic characters ; and the gradation of their changes 
is traced in several Chinese books. Not above half a 
dozen of the present characters consist each of a single 
line; but* most of them consist of many, and a few. of 
so many as seventy different strokes. 

The composition of manjr of the Chinese characters 
often displays considerable ingenuity <$ and serves al- 
so to give an insight into the opinions and manners of 
the people. The character expressive of happiness in - 
eludes abridged marks of land, the source of their 
physical, and of children, that oft their moral enjoy- 
ments. This character, embellished in a variety of 
ways, is hung up almost in every house. Sometimes, 
. written by the hand' of the emperor, it is sent by him 
as a compliment, which is very highly prized ; anch. 
wwh as he was pleased to send to the ambassador. . 
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SECT. CXLII. 

DESCRIPTION OF A GROUP OF NEGROES, AS LMPORT&X* 
TO BR SOLD FOR SLAVES. 

AS I was one day taking the air for my health, I 
stopped the carriage at the water-side, to behold a 
group of human beings, whahad strongly attracted my 
attention. This group I shall circumstantially endeav- 
our to describe. They were a drove of newly im- 
ported negroes, men and womea, with a few children 
who were just landed from on board a Guinea ship that 
lay at anchor in the roads, to be sold for slaves. The 
whole party was such a set of scarcely animated au- 
tomatons,, such a resurrection of skin and beees, as 
forcibly reminded me of the last trumpets These ob- 
jects appeared that moment to be risen from the grave* 
or escaped from surgeons* hall; and I confess I can 
give no better description of them, than by comparing, 
them to walking skeletons covered over with a piece 
of tanned leather. 

The words of the prophet immediately occurred to. 
my mind. " And the Lord caused me to pass by them 
round about, atod beheld there were many in the open, 
valley, and lo they wese very dry. And he said unto- 
me, Son of Man, can these iuraeS live I And I answer- 
ed, p Lord God, thou, knowest."* 

Before tfyese wretches, which might be in ali about 
sixty in number, walked a sailor, and another follow- 
ed behind with a bamboo-rattan; the one serving as * 
shepherd to lead them along, and the other as his dor 
to worry them occasionally, should aay one lag behind*: 
or wander away from the fleck. At the same time* 
however, equity demands the acknowledgment, that 
instead of all those horrid and dejected countenances 
which are described in pamphlets and newspapers, I 
perceived not one single downcast look among them 
all $ and I must add, that the punishment of the bam- 

* £zckiel> xxtvii ver. &« & 
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boo was inflicted with the utmost moderation by the 
-tailor who brought upthe rear. 

Having viewed this sad assemblage of my fellow- 
-creatures with amazement, I drove home to my lodg- 
ings in a state of perfect humiliation ; where I noted 
down, as I could learn it from the best authority, both 
'white and black, what is really the fete of these people, 
from the last moment of their liberty in Africa, to the 
present period of their slavery in America. 

From what I have learned by inquiry, from persons 
well -informed on the subject, it clearly appears, that 
ftambers of the negroes offered for sale have been taken 
k m battles, and made prisoners of war; while many 
others have been scandalously kidnapped, and some 
©titers transported for offences. These groups of peo- 
ple are marched from every inland part, to the facto- 
ries erected by different nations upon the coast, where' 
they are sold, or, more properly speaking, bartered, 
like the other productions of their country, vix» gold,. 
; elephants' teeth, &c. to die Europeans, for bars of 
iron, fire-arms, carpenters' tools, chests, linens, hats, 
knives, glasses, tobacco, spirits, &c. Next they are 
embarked for exportation, during which time they,- 
without contradiction, feet all the pangs that. mental 
or corporeal misery ean inflict. Being torn from their 
country and dearest connexions, stowed hundreds to- 
gether in a dark stinking hold, the sexes being separat- 
ed ; while the men are kept in chains to prevent an in- 
surrection. In this manner are they floated over tur- 
bulent seas, not certain y hat is to be their <lestiny, and 
. generally fed during the passage with horse-beans and 
oil for their whale subsistence* But these sufferings: 
are often alleviated with better food by the more hu* 
. mane : so far, that none or few of the cargo die, dur- 
ing the passage, and the whole crew arrive healthy in 
the West-Indies. I even remember one instance, 
where the captain, mate, and most of the sailors, having 
expired at sea, so that the remaining few could not 
work the ship without the negroes' assistance, yet these 
last, having been well treated? helped at list to rua 
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the vessel on shore, by which means they not onit 
saved many lives, bat tamely and even cheerfully al- 
lowed themselves to be fetched and sold to«iny person 
who would please to buy them. Having made these re- 
flections, I shall now briefly proceed with the manner 
in which the slaves are disposed of. 

No sooner is a Guinea-ship arrived; than all the 
•laves are led upon deck, where they are refreshed 
with pure air, plantains, bananas, oranges, &c. and 
beinffj>roperly cleaned, washed, and their hair shaved 
in different figures of stars, half-moons* &c which they 
generally do the one to the other ( having no razors}-* 
by the help of a broken bottle and Without soap. After 
this operation, one part of them is sent ashore for sale* 
decorated with pieces of cotton to serve us fig-leaves> 
arm -bands, beads, (Sec. being all the captain's property 
while the others spend the day in dancing r ha4looing» 
and clapping hands on board the vessel. 

Having sufficiently described their figures after land- 
ing, Mre now may suppose them walking along the wa- 
ter-side, and through the streets, where every planter 
picks out that number which he stands in need of, to 
supply those lost by death or desertion, and begin? to 
make a bargain with the captain. Good negroes are 
generally valued at from fifty to a hundred pounds 
each. Amongst these, should a woman chance to be 
pregnant, her price is- augmented accordingly, for 
which reason I have known the captain of a Dutch 
'Guinea vessel, wtio acknowledged himself to be the 
father, take advantage, with a brutality scarcely cred- 
ited in the story of Inkle and Yarico, of doubting the 
value, bv selling his own offspring to the best bidder $ 
for which, however, he was highly censured by his 
companions. 

The next circumstance that takes place before the 
bargain is struck, is to cause the negroes for sale, one 
after another, to mount on a hogshead <or a table, where 

I ai i? vis ^^ hy a surgeon, who obliges them t» 
make all the different gestures, with arms and legs, of 
a- merry-andrew upon the stage, to prove their sounds 
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or unsoundness ; after which they are adopted by 
the buyer, or rejected, as he finds them lit for his pur- 
pose, or otherwise. If he keeps them, the money is 
paid down ; and the new-bought negroes are immedi- 
ately branded on the breast or the thick part of tlie 
shoulder, by. a stamp made of silver, with the initial 
letters of the new master's name, as we mark furniture 
or any thing else to authenticate them properly. These 
hot letters, which are about the size of a six-pence*- 
occasion not that pain which may be imagined, and the 
blisters being rubbed directly with a little fresh butter, 
are perfectly well in the space of two or three days. 
No sooner is this ceremony over, and a new name 
given to the newly-bought slave, than he or she is de- 
livered to an old one of the same sex, and sent to the 
estate, where each istproperly kept clean by his guar- 
dian, instructed aad well fed, without working, for the 
apace of six weeks; during which period, from living 
. skeleton*, they become plump ami fat, witb a beautiful 
clean skin, till it is disfigured by the inhuman flogging 
of some rascally proprietor, or rather his overseer. 

Stedman's Surinam. 

SECT. CXLIII. 

WONDERFUL SAGACITY IN WILD BEES. 

I was one morning visited by a neighbouring gentle- 
man, whom I conducted up my ladder to my apart- 
0*ent; but he had. no sooner entered my aerial dwell- 
ing, than he leapt down from the top to the ground, 
roaring like a madman with agony and pain, after 
which he instantly plunged his head into the river ; 
but looking up, I soon discovered the cause of his dis- 
tress to be an enormous nest of wild bees, or wussee- 
wassee, in the thatch, directly above my head, as I stood 
within my door ; when I immediately took to my heels 
as he had done, and ordered them to be demolished by 
my slaves, without delay. A tar mop was now brought 
and the devastation just going to commence, when an 
oW negro stepped up, and offered to receive any pun- 
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ishment I should decree, if ever one of these bees 
should sting me in person. " Massera," said hej ** they 
would have stung you ere now had you been a stranger 
to them ; but they being your tenants, that is, gradu- 
ally allowed to build upon your premises, they assur- 
edly know both you and your's, and will never hurt 
either you or them." I instantly assented to the prop- 
osition, and tying the old black man to the tree, or- 
dered my boy Quaco to ascend the ladder quite naked, 
which he did, and was not stung ; I then ventured t» 
follow, and I declare, upon my honour, that even af- 
ter shaking the nest, which made its inhabitants buz 
about my ears, not a single bee attempted to sting me. 
I next released the old negro, and rewarded him with 
a gallon of ram ami five shillings for the discovery.— 
This swarm of bees I since kept unhurt, as my body- 
guards, and they have made many overseers take ft 
desperate leap for my amusement, as I generally sent 
them up my ladder upon some frivolous message^ when 
I wished to punish them for injustice and cruelty, which 
was not seldom. 

The above negro assured me, that on his master's 
estate was an antient tree, in which had been lodged, 
ever since he could remember, a society of birds, and 
another of lees, ^h(T TiveOirtaT greatest narmonf 
together ; but should any strange birds come to disturb 
or feed upon the bees, they were instantly repulsed by 
their feathered allies, and if strange bees dared to 
venture near the birds nests, the native swarm attack- 
ed the invaders, and stung them to death: that his 
master arid family had so much respect for the above 
association, that the tree was considered as sacred, and 
was not to be touched by an axe until it should yieW 
to all-destroying time- St ej>man, 

SECT, CXLIV. 

OF THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF THE BRAZILS*- 
COCHINEAL-INSEOT. 

The original inhabitants of the Brazils were found 
not to be reducible to a, state of slavery, or even to. 
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Ihe domestic habits of civilized society. Children of 
tome of those Brazilians had been taken into Portu- 

Siese families, and uncommon vpains bestowed upon 
eir education, out of motives of speculative curiosity. 
as well as those of benevolence and humanity ; but so 
intractable, it is said, their nature oroved, that they 
> constantly returned to their original habits of savage 
fife, without retaining any of the principles which 
[might restrain their passions or caprices. These 
: people, though poor, seldom offered themselves for 
'hire, and were as seldom covetted by the Portuguese, 
except for rowing boats, in which they were remarka- 
bly expert. In their persons they generally were some- 
what under the middle size, muscular, stout, and ac- 
tive, of alight brown complexion, black, strong, un-^ 
curling hair, with very little beard, and lone dark eyes, 
^ which discovered no mark of imbecility of intellect : 
..nor did the turn of their features convey any charac- 
ter of meanness or vulgarity 5 but, on the contrary, 
their looks and expression were intelligent and dis- 
tinct. They seemed to find an irresistible charm in 
, the enjoyment of boundless freedom; and nourishing, 
probably, .an hereditary and implacable antipathy to 
, the invaders of their country, they shun and withdraw 
,. from the considerable settlements of the Portuguese; 
but massacre individuals, without remorse, wherever 
they are found scattered or unprotected. Much of 
the coast between Rio and Bahia was still inhabited 
or frequented by them, which circumstance prevented 
any regular communication, by laud, between those 
two places. 

The profit to the Portuguese at Rio, from the cochi- 
neal, is inconsiderable, owing to an error in the prepa- 
ration. Twice or thrice a week the slaves, appropriated 
to this employment, go among the cactus plants, and 
pick off carefully, with a bamboo twig, shaped some- 
what into the form of a pen, every full-grown insect 
they can find, with many not yet arrived to their per- 
fect state i the consequence of which is, that the plants, 
are never half stocked with insects, many of the fe- 
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males being destroyed before they had deposited their 
young. Trie natives of Mexico pursue a method very 
different. As soon as the periodical rains are over* 
and the weather is warmer, as well as dryer, they fix, 
on the prickles of the cactus leaves, small parcels of 
the finest moss, serving as nests to contain, each, tea 
or a dozen full-grown female insects. These in the 
course of a few days bring forth an innumerable tribe 
•of young, spreading themselves over the leaves and 
branches of the plant, till they become attached to 
those spots which ihtj find most favourable for sup- 
plying nutritious Juice; where, soon acquiring their 
full growth, they remain motion less, and then are 
igathered off for use ; a sufficient number being al- 
ways left for the production *ef new broods. The 
insects are soon converted into cochineal by a very 
-simple process ; but if, in corporal sufferance, the poor 
'beetle feels a pang as {great as when a giant dies, this 
process is not more simple than it is cruel. The in- 
sects, which were collected in a wooden bowl, are 
thickly spread, from thence, upon a fiat dish of earthen 
ware, and placed alive over* charcoal fire, where they 
are slowly roasted until the downy covering disap- 
pears, ami the aqueous juices of the animal *re totally 
evaporated. Dart ng this operation the insects are con- 
stantly stirred about with a tin ladle, and, sometimes, 
water is sprinkled upon them, to prevent absolute tor- 
vefaction, which would destroy the colour, and reduce 
the insect to a coal ; but a little habit teaches when 
to remove them from the fire. They then appear like 
so many dark round reddish grains, *nd take the name 
of cochineal, preserving so little the original form of 
the insect, that this precious dye was long; known and 
sought in Europe before naturalists had determined 
^whether it was an animal, vegetable, or mineral sub- 
stance. The garden at Rio does not, annually, pro- 
duce above thirty pounds weight of this commodity \ 
ttough by proper treatment, from the same tra tuber of 
plants, ten times the quantity might be obtained. At 
afarica and Saquatima, both places contiguous to Cape 
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ITrio, are considerable plantations of the cactus, which 
are propagated easily from cuttings set into the earth 
during the cold and rainy season, though they after- 
wards thrive least where excluded from the sun. The 
insects breed and are collected in dry weather, from 
October until March. The preparation of cochineal is 
encouraged by the trade being laid open, which had 
formerly been a monopoly to the crown. 

¥ Sir G, Stjluntoj*. 

sect; CXLV. 

AMUSEMENTS OF PARIS. 

If the morning at Paris is devoted to business, the 
-evening at least belongs to pleasure ; over those hours 
she holds an undivided empire, but is worshipped at 
innumerable altars, and hailed by ever-varying rituals. 

During the last winter the amusements of twenty- 
four theatres, which were opened every night, were ev- 
ery night succeeded by public and private balls, in 
such numbers, that there were no less than two thou* 
sand ball-rooms inscribed on the registers of the police, 
which keeps its wakeful vigils over every sort of amuse- 
ment, in all their gradations, from the bright blaze of 
waxen tapers which displays the charms of nymphs 
dressed a la sauvage, or a la grec, who grace the splen- 
did bal de Richelieu, to the oily lamp which lights up 
the seventh story, or the vaulted cellar, where the 
blind fidler's animating scrape calls the sovereign peo- 
ple to the cotillon of wooden shoes. 

These two thousand ball-rooms of the capital afford 
ample proof, that no revolution has taken place in tho 
manners of the French, and that they are still a danc- 
ing nation. They have indeed of late fully demon- 
strated to the world tliat they are capable of greater 
things ; and that when the energies of -their souls are 
•called forth, they can follow Buonaparte across the 
bridge of Lodi ; but when their minds return to their 
natural position, every barrack has a roam appropriated 
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for dancing, and the heroes of Arcole, as well as the 
muscadins of Paris, 

•' All knit hand, and beat the ground, 
M In a light fantastic round." 

The ietes of the court, it is asserted by the Tew per- 
sons remaining in France, by whom they were fre- 
quented, were but tawdry splendour compared wltfc 
the classical elegance which prevails at the etes of 
our republican contractors. As a specimen of these 
private balls, I shall trace a short sketch of a dance 
lately given by one of the furnishers of stores for fleets 
and armies, in his spacious hotel, where all the fur- 
niture, in compliance with the present Fashion «t Paris, 
is antique ; where all 'that is not Greek is Roman; 
where stately silken beds, massy sophas, worked ta- 
pestry, and gilt ornaments, are thrown aside as rude 
Gothic magnificence, and every couch resembles that 
of Pericles, every chair that of Cicero 5 where every 
wall is finished in arabesque, like the baths of Titus, 
and every table, upheld by Castors and Polluxes, Ts 
covered with Athenian busts and Etruscan vases ? 
where that modern pieee of furniture, a clock, is con* 
cealed beneath the classic bar of Phoebus, and the 
dancing hours $ and every chimney-iron is supported 
by a sphinx or a griffin. The dress of his female visi- 
tors was in perfect harmony with the furniture of his 
hotel ; for although Parisian ladies are not suspected 
of any obstinate attachment to Grecian modes of gov- 
ernment, they are most rigid pertizans of Grecian 
modes of dress, adorned like the contemporaries of 
Aspasia— the loose, light drapery, the naked arm, the 
bare bosom, the sandaled feet, the circling zone, the 
golden chaws, the twisting Presses, all display the 
most inflexible conformity to the laws of republican 
costume. The most fashionable hair-dresser of Paris, 
in order to accommodate himself to the classical taste 
?ntW K Lc U Stome r s ? ia provided with a variety rf 

tt»i^* 5 a " d wh * n he waits m a lad * 
inquues if. she chooses to be drest that day 4 7* £kl 
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poire, la Diane, or la P$gch& ? Sometimes the change? 
ful nymph is a vestal, sometimes a Venus ; but the 
last rage has been the Niobt ; of late fat and lean, 
gay and grave, old and young, have been all a la 
•Niobd $ and the many-curled periwig, thrown aside 
by the. fashionable class, now decorates the heads of 
petty shop-keepers. 

. Trie fair Grecians being determined not to injure 
the contour of fine forms by superfluous incumbrances* 
no fashionable lady at Paris wears-any pockets, and 
the inconvenience of being without is obviated by 
sticking her fan in her belt, sliding in a flat purse of 
Morocco leather, only large enough to contain a few 
louis, at the side of her neck, and giving her snuff- 
box and her pocket-handkerchief to the care of the 
Kntleman who attends her, and to whom she applies 
c them whenever she has occasion. 
For a short time during the winter, in defiance of 
frost and snow, the costume of a few reigning belles 
was not a lagreque, but a lasattvage. To be dressed 
. a la sauvage, was to have all that part of the frame 
which was not left uncovered clad in a light drapery 
of flesh -colour. The boddice, under which no linen 
was wofi^ (shifts being an article of dress long since 
rejected at Paris, both by the Greeks and the Savages,) 
was made of knitted silk, clinging exactly to the shape, 
which it perfectly displayed ; the petticoat was on one 
side twisted up by alight festoon ; and the feet, which 
were either bare or covered with a sifk stocking; of 
flesh-colour, so woven as to draw upon the toes like 
a glove upon the fingers, were decorated with dia- 
monds. These gentle savages, however, found them- 
selves so rudely treated whenever they appeared, by 
the sovereign multitude, that at length the fashions of 
Otaheite were thrown aside, and Greece remains the 
standing order of the day. 

But to returti to the contractor, and his ball — after 
several hours had passed in dancing cotillons, which 
the young women of Paris perform with a degree of 
perfection— a light nymphish grace unseen elsewhere 
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•—and after the walse, which is now never forgottei 
at a Paris ball, had proved ttiat the stead j heads of 
Niobea were not to be made giddy, the company were 
led to a supper furnished with Eastern magnificence, 
and decorated with Attic taste. After supper the 
folding doors of the saloon were thrown open to a gar- 
den of considerable extent, beautifully illuminated with 
eoloured lamps, and its trees bending with lavish clus- 
ters of fruits of every season, and every climate, form- 
ed of ice, while fountains poured forth streams of or- 
geat, lemonade, And liqueurs. 

Those who have been too rapidlr enriched by* the 
revolution have endeavoured to hide the obscurity of 
their origin, by mimicking the tones of those who have 
titles and honours to regret, till aristocracy has de- 
scended so low, that it will soon perhaps be exploded, 
like any other fashion, when taken up by the vulgar; 
Many of the fair wives of titled emigrants, or bloom- 
ing widows of murdered nobles, who have made such 
second marriages, that we might well apostrophize 
them in the language of Hamlet : 

" Such an act" 
" That blurs the grace and blush of modesty,. 
"Calls virtue hypocrite, 
" Makes marriage vows 
" As false us dicers 9 oaths." 

These very ladies, who have taught their new-made 
liege-lords to ape their counter-revolutionary follies, 
will at length be ashamed of their aristocracy, when 
they find how successfully they are rivalled in those 
sentiments by their milliners and mantua-makers. A 
writer of a fate political pamphlet has given an ad- j 
rairable reason why our Parisian belles will soon layl 
aside the tone of eternal lamentations for the overthrow 
of despotism : " Seven years," says he, " have al- 
ready elapsed since the epocha of the revolution : seven 
years is a period of some length in the history of & 
youthful beauty, and a lady will soon not be able to 
regret the monarchy, under the penalty of passing for 
o!u. , ^ 1 believe every person who has studied the fe* 
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male heart, will agree with this writer, that the repub- 
lic has a tolerable chance upon this principle of obtain- 
ing ere long many fair proselytes. 

Miss Williams. 

SECT. CXLVL 

CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE TROGLODYTES IN ARABIA 

A small district in Arabia was once inhabited by a 
people descended from those Troglodytes, of whom. 
antient history informs us, that they resembled brutes, 
rather than .men; not indeed, in their outward form, 
but in their depraved dispositions and savage manners. 
It is true, they walked erect ; they were not shagged 
with hair ; their countenances too, and voice, werehu- 
man 5 and they were not armed with either tusks or, 
talons. Yet fierceness and cruelty were predominant 
; in theft bosoms : they were strangers to justice and 
humanity. 

A prince of foreign extraction once reigned . over 
them, who entertained the ambition of subduing their v 
barbarous natures 5 and, with this view, attempted to 
rule with severity.. They conspired against him, put 
him to death, and extirpated his family 4 

Thus they were reduced to the necessity of erecting 
a new government. Innumerable and violent were 
the contests that ensued. At length, however, they 
chose a number of magistrates. But scarcely were 
these magistrates chosen, when they were -massacred 
by this incorrigible generation. 

Anarchy followed, and was embraced. Every in- 
dividual declared loudly against subjection. Every, 
^one thought himself sufficient to take care of his own 
interests $ and why give himself any concern about 
another's ? 

" Why should I harass myself to death, 3 ' said a 
Troglodyte, "for the benefit of those who care forme 
as little as I do for them ? No 5 I will not do it. $ly 
solicitude shall be centred in myself. I will provide 
for my own necessities, and live as happy as I can.. 

b E.4 2 ' 
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Let my neighbours follow my example ; or, if it be 
their pleasure, let them starve, and be wretched." 

It was seed time. Every one said, " I will prepare 
and sow just such a parcel of ground as shall yield 
sufficient ior my own consumption. Superfluity wilt 
be needless ; and I am determined to be at no need- 
less pains." 

The soil of this small territory was different in dif- 
ferent places ; in the uplands, dry .and thirsty ; in the 
valleys, rich and well-watered. The drought of thi£ 
year happened to be extreme : the consequence was, 
that, while the natives of the low grounds rioted in- 
plenty, the mountains proved barren ; their inhabi- 
tants were reduced to distress and famine ; and many 
of them perished ; for their brethren of the vallies re-' 
fused to supply them. 

The succeeding year' was not less remarkable for 
heavy rains, which drowned and rotted the harvest of 
the low country, but rendered the high grounds un- 
commonly fertile. It was now the turn of the inhabi- 
tants of the vallies to implore assistance* They did v 
and were denied in their turn. 

One of the principal Troglodytes had a handsome, 
wife : his neighbour fell in love with, and seized her; 
they contended, and fought, but, at last, agreed to re- 
fer the dispute to a certain Troglodyte, who had beert 
wont to maintain some authority, so lone as the repub- 
lic subsisted. He absolutely refused to be the umpire. 
He would not even hear their arguments. ** What is; 
it to me," said he, " whose this woman is ? I have 
my land to till : and am not in a humour to settle your 
affairs to the neglect of my own. I beg of you to leave 
me in quiet 5 and decide your quarrel as you can."-^ 
The ravisher, who had strength on hfrs side, swore he 
would quit his life sooner than his prize. The hus- 
band had nothing left but to repine to no purpose at 
the injustice of his neighbour, and the unfriendliness 
of his judge. In his way home he met a beautiful young 
woman returning from the well. He had now no wife, 
and was pleased to supply his loss so soon and so 
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agreeably : but it increased his satisfaction to find/ 
that she was the wife of the very person who had re- 
fused to be his arbitrator. 

Another Troglodyte was in possession of a piece of* 
ground, which was very fertile, and which he cultivat- 
ed with great industry. Two o£ his neighbours re- 
solved to dispossess him. Accordingly* they drove 
him from his house, and agreed mutually to enjoy and 
defend their acquisition against any invader. They 
did so for some months ; tilt ^ one-of them, choosing to 
be sole master,- killed his companion. . But he did not* 
long maintain bis treacherous usurpation ; and unable 
to defend himself singly against two other Troglodites, 
who attacked him, he was obliged at once to surrender 
his possessions and his' life.- 

It is recounted of another -of this people, who was. 
in distress for clothes, and almost naked, that he 
cheapened a parcel of wool/ The merchant bethought 
himself: " It is true, the just price of my wool is but 
so much, enough to buy me two measures of corn ; but 
*I will not part with it under four times that sum; which 
is the value of eight measures." * The buyer was not 
in a condition to dispute the demand. He must pay 
the money. " Now,"^says the seller, "I am able to 
provide myself with corn*" — "-What ! are you in want 
of corn then ?'*■ says the buyer. "I have some to dis- 
pose of: you will, perhaps, be a little staggered at the 
price. You know corn is extremely dear on account 
of the famine. Give me back my money, and yo* 
shall have for it a single measure ; not a grain more, 
were it to save you from starving." 

A pestilential disease broke out, and ravaged this 
- miserable country.- Its- process was checked by the 
arrival of -fc foreign physician, who administered his 
medicine so skilfully, that whoever applied to him was 
recovered. When the disorder had disappeared, he 
went about soliciting his rewards; but none could he 
obtain from his ungrateful patients ; and he was oblige 
ed to return into his own country, harassed with fil- 
tigue-and- chagrin. It was not long,, however, before 
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this malignant distemper made its second appearance^ 
and exercised more cruel ravages. His assistance was 
then earnestly implored : instead of waiting his ar- 
rival, they sent to beseech and hasten it. "Go," 
said he, " miserable and ungrateful wretches 5 what, 
would you be cured of ? A more terrible, a more bane- 
ful poison than that which infects your bodies preys 
upon your selfish, your cankered souls 1 Ye are un- 
worthy longer to burthen the earth, void as ye are of . 
humanity and justice. The gods have doomed you to- 
swift perdition. Let them execute their righteous* 
vengeance. It becomes not such as I am, to oppose it. 9 ' ' 
But diseases were not necessary to extirpate such a 
race. Their injustice was sufficient. 

Two families, however, remained ; two families,; 
descended from an ancestor, who, among such a peo- 
ple, might well pass for prodigies!— from two men, r 
who witnessed the workings of humanity, who were 
awake to the dictates of justice*, who felt the charms 
of virtue.^ Separated alike from the universal deprav- 
ity of their countrymen, and united in strict friend- 
ship hy the mutual integrity of their hearts, and by 
that compassion each experienced for the general ruin 
he foresaw approaching, they lived together in a re- 

k tired, but happy spot, which, remote from the scenes 
of injustise and oppression, seemed pleased to be cul-! 
tivated by such hands, and yielded a cheerful abun- 
dance to their virtuous industry. They knew Ho differ- 
ences, no strife or contention, but in the exertion* *£ 
good offices. Their Interest was the same; their la- 
bour and care reciprocal. Their days flowed in an 
even ten our. All was friendship and, tranquillity. 
They loved their wives, and were tenderly beloved 

. bythemv Their sole solicitude was to inspire their 
children with the love of virtue 5 and to this point they 
paid an unceasing attention. They were continually, 
setting before their eyes the miseries of their distracted! 
country ; and they never failed to inculcate this lesson, 
thatthe interest of individuals is involved in^he inter- 
is* of the public $ that these interests cannot subsist? 
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tft variance : " Public virtue," said they, " is private 
tranquillity : be just to another, and you are friendly 
to yourself. " 

Their pains were not mispent nor unrewarded. The 
children were virtuous as the parents ; and begot a 
race virtuous as themselves. They married and mul- 
tiplied : but their virtue, instead of degenerating, was 
confirmed by time : the more their numbers increased . 
the more examples they furnished to animate the suc- 
ceeding generation. 

Who caji describe the happiness of this virtuous peo- 
ple ? Could they be other than the favoured of heaven ? 
they, who were so delighted to discover the gods in 
their works and interpositions ; and who constantly 
approached them with gratitude and veneration ? Re- 
ligion co-operated with Nature to soften and polish 
their manners. Nature left but little unfinished. That 
little, Religion completed. 

They instituted festivals in honour of the gods. The 
feasts, upon these occasions, were frugal indeed, but 
crowned with cheerfulness and good humour; and the 
young people of both sexes were delighted to engage in 
the dance, though the music was simple and rustic. 
Sprightliness animated the happy band, and diffused 
over their countenances the inexpressible enchantment. 
The lover looked; the virgin blushed; the observant 
mother's heart exulted at the prospect of the blissful 
union. The father smiled ; and his consent was not 
difficult to obtain. 

The Troglodytes were wont to frequent the temples 
of their deities, and often preferred their petitions : but 
for what ? They were too happy to employ a thought 
on riches. If any one prayed for wealth, it was not for 
himself, but for his neighbour. No ! that health might 
be restored to a sick parent ; that harmony might be 
preserved among brothers ; that a husband might con- 
tinue to repose upon the tenderness of his wife; and 
that their children might never cease to honour them 
with duty and affection. These were the great bless- 
ings which inspired the devotion of a Troglodyte ; for 
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these they bowed with reverence at the altar. Did -a 
virgin kneel, and offer up her tender hearty— the only 
boon she sighed for, was, '* Let me be blest with the 
power to make one worthy man happy 1" 

In the evening, after the flocks were gathered into 
the folds, and the tired ox was released from his yoke, 
il was their custom to assemble in parties, and close 
the day in a frugal repast, and a festive or moral 
song. They recounted, in these compositions, the in- 
justice and calamities of the original Troglodytes : thev 
celebrated the rise of the new succession ; their happi- 
ness and virtue : they resounded the praises of the 
immortals. " How august their presence ! How benign 
to grant assistance to those who implore it ! How con- 
descending to honour with their approbation, such who 
are solicitous to obtain iti But how terrible their dis* 
pleasure ! How inevitable their vengeance !" They des- 
canted on the delights of a country -life $ a life of inno- 
cence and tranquifiitv. Thus were they wont to pass 
their evenings, tit^they retired to rest, and: sunk into* 
slumber, which they had neither cares nor passions to 
prevent or interrupt* 

.. Nor indeed waa there aught to excite their cares! 
Nature was as bountiful, a& their wishes were moder- 
ate $ and in this blest region penury and avarice were 
alike unknown. They frequently interchanged pres- 
ents ; and he that had an opportunity of obliging anoth- 
er, was sore to be accounted a fortunate man. They 
lived like one family : their flocks fed in common, and 
.were so blended, that it was difficult for any one to 
know his own pro'perty ; and this was a matter too oft 
so much indifference, that hardly any one ever cared to 
be at the trouble of it. 

"Who could be weary of recounting instances of their 
virtue ? A Troglodyte said one day, " Mv father in- 
tends to-morrow to labour in his field. He shall be 
disappointed : for I will rise two hours before him $ 
and when he goes to set about his work,,he shall find it 
finished to his hand.'' 

" My sister," said another, « seems to cherish an 
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« 

inclination for such a one, who is of oar kindred. She 
endeavours to conceal it; but in vain. I will speak 
for her to my father \ and he will bring about the 
match." 

A third was told that a band of robbers had carried 
off his flock. " I am sorry for it,** said he ; " there 
was a milk-white kid, which I had destined as an offer- 
ing to the gods." 

Another was heard to say, " I must go to the tem- 
ple, and pay my thanksgivings for the recovery of my 
brother. Ir he nad died, what a brother had I lost! 
And myfather ! How would his hoary head have sup- 
ported the stroke ? He must have sunk with sorrow into 
the grave." , 

« I Am determined ," said' one, « to plant a couple of 
trees at the edge of my father's ground. The poor 
people who labour in the adjacent field are every day 
exposed to the heat of the sun ; and it is pity but that 
they should have a shelter, to which they may retire 
for refreshment." 

In an assembly of Troglodytes, an old man spoke 
with severity of a young one, whom he suspected of 
having committed a crime. " We cannot," said his 
young companions, "persuade ourselves that he is 
guilty : but if he be, let him feel the misfortune to die 
the last of his family." 

A Troglodyte heard that his house had been pillaged 
by strangers, and entirely stripped of its furniture. 
♦« I must be angry with them,'' said he, " for their in- 
justice ; otherwise I should wish them well with their 
acquisition; and that they may enjoy it longer and 
with more satisfaction than I have done." 

Such was the virtue, such the happiness of the Tro- 
glodytes. But their happiness could not escape the 
envy, nor their virtue skreen them from the violence 
of the people of some neighbouring districts, who as- 
sembled, and determined, under some false pretence, 
to rob them of their cattle. The Troglodytes heard 
of their resolution ; and immediately dispatched am- 
bassadors, who addressed them in this manner : 
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« What have the Troglodytes done to excite your 
enmity ? Have they carried off y oar wives? Have they 
driven away your flocks or your herds P Have they 
'laid waste your country ? \Ve are incapable of com- 
mitting such crimes : we reverence the gods. What 
then do you want of us ? Is it wool for your clothing ? 
milk for your flocks ? or do you stand in need of the 
fruits of the earth ? Lay down your arms, and come 
among us like friends. Your wants shall he cheerfully 
and amply supplied. But if you attempt to supply 
yourselves by hostilities, we swear by the immortal 
gods 1 by whatever is great and sacred ! we will not be 
the tame spectators of such outrages : we will repel 
force by force ; we shall look upon you as a savage and 
brutal people ; and destroy you as we should wolves 
and tigers." 

This remonstrance was treated with contempt: it 
could not divert the barbarians from attacking an inof- 
fensive people ;' who, they thought, trusted to their in- 
nocence alone for their defence. 

But they were mistaken. The Troglodytes stood 
ready to receive them, animated by the most heroic 
courage ; undaunted at the numbers of their enemies, 
but astonished at their iniquity. They had placed 
their wives and children in the midst of them. They 
were resolved to perish to a man. No one thought of 
flight or safety ; or felt any concern upon his own ac- 
count. Each one devoted himself for another. The 
son was eager to shed his blood for his father. The 
husband ottered himself up a joyful victim for his wife 
and children. Gladly would the brother surrender his 
life for his brothers. Not a man but was fired with the 
enthusiasm of a patriot. To die for his country, for 
the Troglodyte people, was, in the eyes of every man, 
glorious and desirable. If any one fell, his place was 
instantly supplied ; and his successor, far from being 
dispirited was inflamed with additional courage to re- 
venge the death of his companion. 

What could withstand such a band of heroes ? Their 
barbarous enemies could not. Injustice was no match 
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Cor such virtue. The dastardly robbers gave way. 
They, M\o bad foot been ashamed to attack unjustly, 
*wer«*nt>t ashamed to betake themselves to flight $ un- 
able to resist the bravery of the Troglodytes, yet m&» 
affected by the generous principle which inspired it ! 

I& process of time, when the Troglodytes became 
numerous, they were seized with the inclination to 
choose a king. They were unanimous in the opinion, 
that the crown should be given to some one who was 
distinguished for his regard to justice. They were 
alike unanimous in their choice. An old man, full of 
*iays and of honour, venerable in his aspect and char- 
acter, was the person who occurred to every one's 
thoughts. But he had refused to assist at their delibera- 
tions : he sat pensive at home, and oppressed with grief: 

Deputies were sent to inform him of his election. 
-" Alas," said he, "could the Troglodytes find no one 
more worthy of their choice? Am I, of all men, de- 
serving to be deemed the most just and virtuous among 
so jfvtst and virtuous a people f God forbid it should be 
truth ! or that I should cherish so vain and injurious a 
thought 1 But if you are determined to force the crown 
upon me*— I must receive it; but I sjiall receive it with 
the heart-piercing regret to think, that I have lived to 
see my gallant countrymen, to -see the Troglodytes, 
l part with their freedom;" Here the tears trickled down 
his cheeks. "Miserable man that I am ! could I have 
ever thought to see this day?*' He proceeded with a 
firmer tone, and a look of severity : "I guess too well 
wh&t has incited you to this determination. Your vir- 
tue grows a burthen. You are impatient to be deliver- 
ed from its bondage. You are aware, that in the state 
in which you have hitherto lived, it is absolutely neces- 
sary 5 that yto* cannot subsist without it ; that without 
It, you must fall into the calamities and desolation of 
your unfortunate ancestors. But you wish to be res- 
" cued from this danger at an easier rate ; by subjection 
to a prince, instead of subjection to virtue? by obedi- 
ence to laws less restrictive than the customs and man* 
nees you have hitherto been want tt observe. Am- 

vox. ii/ vf 
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bttion, riches, and pleasure, begin to haveeharjns for 
you i and jou long- to be placed in asttoationMt which 
you may court these vain delusions ; in which Tmmpay 
aspire to be great; may pursue- riches-.; -or indulge in 
luxury : in which you may lay aside the solicitude after 
virtue, provided you are « cautious to avoid open and 
dangerous crimes/* Here the tears burst forth afresh, 
and streamed in great abundance. He paused for a 
moment. "And what," resumed he, " What is the 
nature of the office you impose upon me P To com- 
mand? Whom or what shall I command ? Am I to 
command a Troglodyte to be virtuous ?. What can I 
command him,, which his own disposition would not 
first suggest, and more powerfully prompt him to do ? 
Alas, myv friends 2 I am almost arrived at the end of 
my journey, fatigued and spent* My time among you 
can be but short. I shall soon retire from this scene; 
soon return to your brave fathers, those venerable, 
those sacred men ! How will they be grieved to hear 
of their degenerate offspring i How shall I tell them, 
ithat their sons can stoop to aught but virtue ?" 

Montesquieu. 

SECT. CXLVII. 

, ELEPHANTS TRAINED FOR WAR, AND KILLED FOR FOOD 
IN COOHIN-OHINA.- — MILK NOT USED AS FOOD.— 
MOUNTAIN RICE.— MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
COCHIN-CHINESE. 

The Cochin-chinese soldiery were generally armed, 
besides sabres, with pikes of vast length, . ornamented 
with tassels of hair, dyed red 5 which colour, no sub- 
ject, except inithe service, or by the order of > the sov- 
ereign, was allowed to use in dress or equipage. The 
ambassador's guard which attended his excellency on 
shore, beside firing a salute in honour of the day, went 
through several military evolutions, to the admiration 
not only of the surrounding multitude, but of the native 
•troops. 

Notwithstanding the decrease of population through- 
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•ut the country, in the course of a long civil war, the 
number of men in arms was said to be still consider- 
able. At Hue-fop, the capital of the kingdom, about 
forty miles to the northward of Turou, thirty thousand 
men were reported to be kept in garrison, and regular* 
ly exercised with muskets and match-locks every day. 
Their generals relied much also upon the use of ele- 
phants trained for war. With this view figures of sol- 
diers are placed in ranks before the war-elephants, who 
are taught to- attack them with great fury, seizing; them 
with their trunks, tossing some of them in the air, and 
trampling others under their feet. The elephant, how- 
ever, like most other animals who subsist entirely on 
vegetable foodyis naturally gentle, except where pains 
are taken to train them to acts of violence, or when 
provoked by great personal injury. The keeper of 
this huge animal is generally a boy, who rides, upon 
his neck and governs him with ease ; and the nice 
touch and contractile power of the lips of his flexile 
proboscis, render it, in some instances, equal to the 
human fingers in adroitness. 

Cochin-china is among the few places where ele- 
phants serve for food. They were considered as a 
perfect-dainty there, When the king, or any of his 
viceroys in the provinces, has one of these animals 
slaughtered for his table, pieces of it are distributed 
about to persons of rank, as gratifying marks of favour. 
Buffaloe is preferred to other beef. Milk is not used 
as food ; nor is milking any animal customary in the 
country. Yet the people have been driven to dreadful 
shifts for any kind of sustenance, during the famine 
which the destroying armies of contending tyrants had 
frequently occastoned ; and human flesh is said to have 
been, sometimes, sold in the open market of the capital. 
Of rice, which is the most general object of cultiva- 
tion, besides that species which requires to be sown in 
lands that are afterwards inundated, there is another 
known in Cochin-china, called sometimes mountain- 
rice, which thrives in dry, light soils, mostly on the 
sides of hills, and opened by the spade, nor does it 
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require more moisture than the usual rains and dew* 
supply, neither of which is frequent at the season of 
its vegetation. Rice is of stilt more importance to this 
people here, than bread is to Europeans, as the former 
require, with that grain, a very trifling relish of spices, 
oil, or animal food. Their principal indulgence is in 
spirituous liquors, tobacco, areca-nut, and betel leaf: of 
the two last articles, mixed with a little paste of lime 
and water, they are extravagantly fond. These ingre- 
dients are obtained at easy rates, being produced upon 
the spot. Persons of both sexes, aftd of all ranks, 
chew the areca-nut with betel, and smoke tobacco. J A 
silken bag, suspended from the girdle, containing those 
Ingredients in separate divisions, constitutes a necessary 
part of dress. Every man who can afford it, is attend* 
ed by a servant, whose office is to follow his master 
with his apparatus for smoking. The gentleman car* 
ries only a small case, or purse, for his areca-nut and 
betel, generally slung over his shoulder, with an orna- 
mented riband hanging down to his waist. 

The custom of smoking, to which the men are more 
addicted than the women, affords a sort of occupation 
that prevents the irksomeness of total inaction, with* 
out requiring exertion or occasioning fatigue. It is, 
therefore, often preferred to more useful, but laborious 
employment; and, except occasional efforts, made un- 
der particular circumstances, indolence was prevalent 
among the men ; while the women were assiduous- 
ly employed in domestic occupations, or in the la- 
bours of agriculture. In towns they served frequent- 
ly as agents or brokers to merchants from foreign 
countries, living with them at the same time as their 
concubines ; and, in both respects, they were remark* 
able for their fidelity. Concubinage was supposed to 
be no dishonour $ and, in this instance, there seemed to 
be less difference in the morals of the two sexes than 
in Europe* The exterior difference between the sexes 
appeared also less glaring ; for the dresses of both were 
nearly of the same form. They consisted of loose robes, 
with small Collars round the neck, and folding over the 
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breast, with large Ion* sleeves, covering the hands* 
People of rank, especially the ladies, wore several of 
these gowns, one over the other ; the undermost reach- 
ed the ground ; the succeeding ones were each shorter 
than that immediately under it. They were often of 
different colours, the display of which made a gaudy 
appearance as the wearer walked along. Linen was 
not known amongst them. They had, next the skin, 
vests and trowsers of slight silk or cotton. Turbans 
were frequently worn by the men ; and hats, some- 
times, by the women, but never caps. The most richly 
dressed of both sexes used no shoes. 

If a solid settlement in Cochin-china were to be 
productive of advantage to any European nation, it 
must peculiarly be so to Great-Britain ; because, be- 
sides the opening it would make for the sale of its own 
manufactures among the people of the country, the 
British possessions in Hindostaa would be sure of a 
very considerable demand from thence for their pro** 
ductions. 

Sir G. Staunton, 

SECT. CXLVIIL 

VINEYARDS AND WINE OF TOKAY IN HUNGARY; 

From the situation of this town, on a rich soil, and 
at the junction of two considerable rivers, one would 
expect to find it great and opulent r why it is not, I do 
not know. It is but a little paltry town, though it has 
certainly a fine situation* The inn* was so bad, that 
the director of the Royal Salt Magazine, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction, would not suffer me to stay 
there, but brought me to. his own house, where I remain- 
ed, and was hospitably entertained during my stay 
i here, 

Tokay, not unlike a great part of mankind, derives 
fame trom the merits of others. It produces only, a 
small part of the excellent wine that bears its name.; 
but it has had the good fortune of giving it to a hilly 
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district attending twenty or thirty miles northward :. 
in breadth it is much less considerable. 

The vines, when first planted, are out down at a knot* 
te within a span of the soil, and the superfluous young 
shoots are cut off every spring at the same place : by 
this means a head is formed, which increases yearly ; 
sometimes they are very large, but the best size is 
that of a child's head. When the vines have repaid 
by their fruit the industrious labourer for bis trouble* 
which is late in autumn, the stumps are covered an 
inch or two thick with soil, and then each represents a 
mole-hill. Often, it is said, the husbandman is seen 
following his gatherers occupied in this work, 4est ear- 
ly frost or snow should prevent its being done; some- 
times even the branches, if designed for layers, ace 
covered. Some vine-dressers take out the sticks and 
lay them in bundles, others leave them standing, At 
soon as the winter is over, and the weather begins to 
grow milder, which is about the middleof March, and 
often at the beginning, the stumps are again uncover* 
ed, and the soil about them turned up : this labour is 
followed by the dressing, which is generally done as 
soon as the season will permit; that is, at the end of 
March, or at the beginning of April. 

Though in warm seasons the earliest grapes are ripe 
in the middle of August, it is the latter end of Septan* 
ber before the greater part are eatable; and as tile 
grapes for pressing must be fully ripe, the vintage is 
delayed as long as possible; generally to the feast of 
saint Simon and saint Jude, which is the 28th of Oc- 
tober. As soon as the grapes begin to grow ripe, 
guards are placed in the vineyards, not only to pre* 
vent the grapes from being stolen, but to drive the 
birds away from them. 

At last the season of rejoicing comes, the vintage, 
In everjr country this is a time of mirth and gaiety ; 
but particularly so about Tokay, Many of the great 
nobility, though they have no estate here, and live in 
distant parts of Hungary, have a vineyard here, and 
business as well as pleasure brings many of them at 
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his season ; and the dealers in this article come like* 
rise to make their contracts, and the friends of all 
oncerned, from a tacit invitation, come to join in the 
eoeral festivity ; the vintage is preceded by fairs, so 
aat, during this season, all is life and hustle. 

The season for gathering being come, young and 
id, with merry hearts and active hands, repair to the 
ineyards, ana ease the vines of their prccioas loads; 
The spoil being carried home, the grapes are trodden, 
ad the juice is taken out, and then the remaining 
sice is pressed out from the skins and stalks: both' 
ire commonly put together in tubs, no difference being 
generally made between the juice trodileo out and that 
tressed oat. The mixture being made, it is strongly 
birred together. By this operation the seeds are 
teparated from the flesh of the grapes, ami come to 
tee top, and are taken out with a net or sieve : thus" it 
remains in the same vessel, covered over for a couple 
rf days, tiil fermentation begins ; and this is suffered 
fca continue about three days, according to the weather. 
If the fermentation is continued too long, the wine re- 
ceives from the skins a disagreeable brown colour, and 
forms a deal of yeast and sediment in the cask. Noth- 
ing now remains to be done, but to pour this liquor 
through a cloth or sieve into die barrels in which it is 
to be kept* 

The best wine does not Long remain in the place of 
its growth : a great part of it is soon sent into the 
cellars of the nobility in other parts of Hungary ; and 
the greatest quantity is to be found in the counties of 
Zyps and Ltplau in the- north, from whence it is seat 
into Poland. The Polish Magnates are the best feus* 
looters, rartkutarly for the Msbruche, which is the 
dearest European wine that is : here, in the country, m 
tattle of the best is valued always at about a ducat, 
Jfchat is near half a guinea. I dined once at the coffee* 
Jipuse at Pest with a few friends :, we had only a plain 
dinner, for which we paid but a moderate price ; bo 
tides common wine we had some Tokay: when the 
sailer same to he paid, he asked each how many 
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glasses he had drank of it, and then added twenfcy 
creuteers, (about eight-pence) for each glass to torn 
scot of every drinker of Tokay- Tokay is no d otri*^, 
fine wine, but I think no ways adequate to its P r **S|l 
there are few of my countrymen, except on accoont«*| 
its scarceness, would not prefer to it good dwtjjr 
burgundy, which do not cost above one fourth ot tne 
price. Some of the sweetish Spanish wines, begging 
its pardon, are in ray opinion equally good ; and un- | 
less it be very cold, it is too sweet for an Englishmans 

Salate ; but, as I have often said, de gustibus nan. est ^ 
Uputamdum $ and I hope my good Hungarian friends | 
will pardon my want of judgment, though I know how j 
much they are prepossessed in favour of their com 
patria and its dear produce.— But happy are the people. | 
who are thus proud of their country, and who think 
their territory an earthly paradise, and their govern- 
ment a model of perfection ; yes, and happy is the 
pair, who find in each other every charm and every 
virtue; and the parents who see in their children ev- 
ery juvenile merit; ano) the children who look up to 
their parents as their guardian angels. Without these 
instinctive attachments, patriotism, connubial love, 
parental kindness, and filial affection, would hang by 
a very slender thread, and the smallest breath of' jarr- 
imr interests would overrun publick and private felickyw 
. Da. Towksoh. 

SECT. CXLIX, 

OIOBKo'S VILLA. AT POMPEII. 

At a little distance from Pompeii, there is a coun- 
try house* the whole plan of which is not visible. It 
appears to have belonged to some man of note : we 
flattered ourselves with the pleasing idea that this was 
the villa which Cicero had at Pompeii : his Pompehanum* 

This country seat, like the houses of the town, in- 
closed a court ; the portico of which had an angular 
roof, that connected it with the flat roofs of the whole 
building; by which they together formed a covered 
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way. T^V^illars were likewise covered with white 
lastej^fllrl, and with red below* We met with 
pictures in the chambers, in the taste of 
; I have described. There was a very pleas* 
_ re, in ^private chamber, of a woman with the 
prow of a ship in her right hand, and a cornucopia ia 
her left. The cornucopia^ no doubt, signified the pro- 
lific power of the country ; but what the meaning of 
the prow of the ship was, is not so easy to discover. 
The image of Stercutius, the god of manure, for even 
manure had its god, could certainly not have been 30 
lovely. 

Some of the apartments were considerably large ; 
at least when compared to the small chambers of the 
houses in the town. The habitation of the villictts, or 
steward, was near the house of the master. In this* 
house Swinburne, a traveller of credibility and obser- 
vation, found some* glass in a window.* The long 
contested question, whether the use of glass windows 
was or was not known to the anttenta, has been decided 
ia their favour. 

This house is situated on the side of a hill, and has 
three stories, on the side toward the garden, built over 
the kitchen, and the appertaining apartments : you step 
into the court from the second story. The garden is 
not large 5 and in this small place there was a little, 
square pond, in the middle of which a fountain rose* 
There was likewise a garden-house, the pillars of 
which are still standing. After a lapse of seventeen 
hundred years, this garden once again is cultivated. 
We found many double gilliflowers in it, and peach 
trees in bloom. There is a person that lives in the 
house of the villicus, who is probably an overseer of 
the workmen. Under three sides of the garden wall, 
a handsome broad cellar runs ; in which are several 
large amphora, or eathern vessels. Nine bodies were 
found in this cellar. It is probable, that men, in the 

• The words of Swinburne arc— n In the window of a bed-cliam- 
tor, some panes of glass are still remaining." 
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confusion and anguish of their minds, ra 

tcct themselves when the shower of^ hot 

The body of a man was found in the fymse? 

ft purse of money in his hand. ■ r j^ * ^ 

Were we but acquainted with the wiQiflcfti oi thft^ 
owner of this villa, we might the^better compare the 
manner of living among the antients witti oar owm 
than we possibly can as it is. Most of the hoases, m 
the two streets of the town, that have been uncovered; 
appear to have belonged to artisans: as such, they are 
not bad. In one house, several books and surgical in- 
struments were found. It belonged, no doubt, to a 
physician, and is better built than the others. Still, 
however, itr appears, that the houses of the atifeen** 
possessed fewer conveniences than those of the mod- 
erns. I ascribe this difference to the mildness of the 
climate of the south'; and to the^ manner of living 
among the Greeks and Romans, wlo never saw- com 
pany except at their meals". ^ 

The mind is impressed with very peculiar feelings, 
on wandering through these dwellings of times of yore. 
HPhe recollection of their antiquity, and of the fearful 
accidents of nature by which three towns were destroy- 
ed, associates itself with the shades of seventeen cen- 
turies : shades which, over the buried habitations of 
their forefathers, wander for a moment, anil then 
vanish. 

Child of a day ! What art thou, man > 
A dream of shadows ; nothing more : 
Unless the gods impart a ray 
That gives thee light, and gives thee life. 

STOLBERG. 

SECT. CL, 

SOHLOSSER THE PHILOSOPHER. — KOBREUTER THE 
BOTAtflST. 

The very day we came to Karlsruh, we hurried to 
the house of Schlosser. The benevolence of his writ- 
ings had lon<* excited an ardent wish in me to meet 
him once again. The more original, the more animat- 
ed a man # s works are, the more clear and the more 
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profou^nd^are "his thoughts ; and the more strong and 
fl^^pigjbis sensations, the more certain we may be 
man is more excellent than, bis writings. But 
is of a secondary order, either in poetry or 
hy, exhausts himself on paper. 
vill easily imagine the joy Ihave felt, at meet- 
ing both Schlosser and the poet Jacobi; with whom I 
have earnestly longed to be acquainted for these twenty 
years. Schlosser is professor at Freiburg, in Brisgau ; 
and comes here during the vacation. Alike as these 
*nen are in their ardent love of the truth and the beau- 
tiful, yet in their pursuits they are very different.—* 
The liberal dispassionate philosopher, who with the 
torch of truth expels the darkness of the sophist : who 
finds him in his most hidden recesses, drags him to 
light, and with attic irony exposes his absurdities ; the 
undaunted man, who dares perform the duties of a 
citizen, and cut the Gordian knot which the added ig- 
norance of ages has rendered all but impenetrable 5 
this man, and the feeling and tender poet, who, from 
early youth, has wooed the muse, free, friendly, and 
sportive, in her inspiration, can neither of them be 
known without creating the most lively and the most 
ardent emotions of sympathy, of reverence, and of 
love. It is a general and a sacred law of nature, which 
binds the strong to the weak ; the daring to the lovely. 
Is it not this law to which the human race is indebted 
for its social ties, and best enjoyments ? I consider 
the friendship of men like these, as the most blooming 
of the flowers with which the hand of God, and not 
scantily, has interwoven the garland of life. 



THE END. 
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